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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 








VOLUME XXV. 
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ae ARE. 
ie pcan quaint wheel she sits to spin, 


Deftly drawing the long, light rolls 
Ofearded wool through her fingers thin, 
By the fireside at the Isles of Shoals. 


fhe isnot pretty, she is not young, 
Poor homesick Karen, who sits and spins, 
Humming 4 song in her native tongue, 
That falters and stops, and again begins 
While her wheel flies fast, with its drowsy hum, 
And she makes a picture of pensive grace 
As thoughts of her well-loved Norway come 
And deepen the shadows across her face. 


frcollar is white as the drifted snow, 
‘And'she spun and wove her blue gown fine 
Wih those busy hands. See, a flitting glow 
Makes her pale cheek burn and her dark eyes 
tite! 


sous lover in that far land, 
0 gad, that you pine so long ? 
df could unravel and understand 
“That hirowful, sweet Norwegian song ! 
When the spring wind blew, the ‘“ America 
‘ wind,” 







Asyour people call it, that bears away 
Their youths and maidens a home to find 
Inthig distant country, could you not stay 








4d : Asitive in that dear Norway still, 
- Andlet the emigrant crowd sail West 
Without you? Well, you have had your will. 
os Why would you fly from your sheltering nest ? 
Ohomesick Karen, listen to me: 
: You are not young, and you are not fair, 
But Waldemar no one else can see, 
om)! Tor he carries your image everywhere. 
ort, Bask Ihe too boyish a lover for you, 
ad With all-his soul in his frank blue eyes ? 
otute po- Fen you unconsciousness ?, Is it true 
eg You know not his heart in your calm hand 
lies? 
man Handsome and gentle and good is he; 
ri Toyes'you, Karen, better than life ; 
} Mas. Do but consider him, can’t you see 
ditional, ‘What a happy woman would be his wife ? 
sa You won't be merry? You can’t be glad ? 
A Stl: must you mourn for that home afar ? 
Well, here is an end of a hope I had, 
rd whats And I am sorry for Waldemar ! 
: SS 
e of tes / 
per of fe DAVID'S PSALMS. 
e rec Fy - 
eile al __ 3Y THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
ad adver- er Canon or Westminster. 
Aa Davm’s Psatms have been for ages. and 
nk Cit. Willremain most probably to the end of this 
is. among the most precidus heirlooms 
wate othumanity to those, at least,. who believe 


in the Possibility of a communication be- 
Wein manand his Maker. : The same may 


if 












inued, he 

y continue bemid of the whole Book of Psalms; but 
pe 3 “cod it seems to me, of. those 
Both ea are by ancient, Jewish tradition : at- 
pring ° to David himself, That they are 
at his Lean see no reason to doubt. Of thehis- 
iG. $i lori¢ and outward evidence of. their authen- 
ON. | tity the: Jews themselves, who have pre- 
HO one ‘ved them for mankind, should be the best 


wees. Of the critical and inward evidence 
= _ ra must judge for himself, according 
faculty of imagination and sympathy, 
| Sell ss: of mere critical analysis or historic 
‘ g- Ihave been able to discover noth: 
tag in them which should prevent them, a 
rong being David’s, making allowance 
tse ‘snd there, if even that be necessary, for 
Wettor or s gloss of some old  tranacribers.;, 













‘Mille they do form, when looked at with 
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human imagination and human sympathy, 
an organic whole such as cannot; 1 think, 
have,been created by the: collaboration of 
many, poets writing in different ages. They 
are, surely, the reflex of one mind inspired 
by two greatideas and by twoonly;, but so 
inspired that thése two ideas penetrate and 
glorify the varied moods and varied experi- 
ences’ of a spirit most versatile and a life 
most eventful, till in their light. we see’ the 
heroic man himself, and in him all other 
heroic personages, as God would have us see 
them, for good, and now and then, alas! for 
evil. 

Most versatile, certainly, is David’s genius. 
Shepherd, warrior, king, poet, prophet, 
heaved with every gift of body, mind, and 
heart, and specially with strong and deep 
feelings. Right or wrong, calm or indig- 
nant, he is never shallow, never cynical, but 
intensely in earnest. He.vibrates through- 
out to every touch of righteous admiration 
or indignation, of honor or of scorn. . What- 
ever befals him, within or without, possesses 
him for the time and fills his whole being 
till it bursts out—as the deepest feeling is 


‘wont. to-do in natures at once strong and 


harmonious—in song. 

This is what made him the psalmist of all 
psalmists. This is what makes his poetry a 
text-book still for so many a human heart— 
because it is full of humanity, of the spirit 
of..man, enlightened and ennobled by the 
Spirit of God. : 

Such a knowledge comes not to comfort- 
able men in their studies, any more than in 
their sleep. God gives it; but he gives it 
bathed in blood and tears, and gives it where 
alone it can be learned—upon the Cross. So 
was it given to David ; and those who com- 
ment on him would do well to ask them- 
selyes, before they decide whether he may 
have written such and such a psalm, and 
what he may have meant thereby: Have I 
the key to David’s. psalms and David’s.soul ? 
Have I too ‘‘ stato all’ inferno,” as the Italian 
children used to say of Dante? Havel been 
made.free of the brotherhood of sorrow ? If 
not, let Goethe warn me betimes: 


‘* Who never ate with tears his bread, 
Who never through the anxious hours 
Sat weeping on his lonely bed— 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 


** Wouldst thou know ,” asks Luther some- 


where, “the manner of spiritual converse ?” 
It is this: ‘“‘He hath taken me up and 
dashed me down. Like a lion will he break’ 
all my bones. From morning to evening 
thou wilt make an end of me.” 

At least, such was David’s experience ; 
and no man can value these utterances of 
his justly who does not first study his psalms 
of sorrow. Those cries, as of a lost child— 
cries of fear, only never unmanly, of doubt, 
of indignation, even it would seem more 
than once of actual bodily disease and pain— 
which are so painful from their intense 
reality, and which, yet, never lower the 
poet in our eyes, never allow us to accuse 
him of weakness, because in every case’ he 
possesses his grief as’ well a8 is possedsed by’ 
it. He utters it without reticence or falsé 
shame, and then rises above it at the end of 
each saddest song, in some sudden birrst of 
faith and hope and joy, like a flash of sun- 
light and the song of birds after the storm is 
past., 
And, besides this, what a variety in his 
moods of song! There are utterances‘of deep- 
est. repentance, like that fifty-first psalm, 
which, even in our translation, by its awf 
simplicity, its stately sadness, expresses \in 
its very sound the heart crushed an 


cial ae 





broken, yet heroic still. Compared with all 
the hysterical shrieks for freedom, thinking 
they shall be heard for their shrill speaking as 
well as for.their much, speaking, which men 
have uttered and alas! been taught to utter 
since David’s day, how great does David 


tower above bis fellow-men; even in his low- 
est fall. ; 


Then again there are prayers for guidance; 
songs of a manful and stately confidence, as 
of one who knows that he is doing right 
and is not ashamed to do so. The songs 
again of simple ‘‘ natural theology” (as we 
miscall it now)—utterances of’a man who 
had watched and studied Nature, and was at 
no loss to discover what answer his reason 
gaye to the question, Who made all this ? 
Songs there are, too, almost the most 
important of all, which should be 
properly called political, had not that 
word fallen into utter abuse in these 
latter days. For they set forth the external 
polity by which the human race is governed, 
whether it likes or not, knows or not—even 
the providence and the kingdom of the Liv- 
ing God. There are songs, again, of prac- 
tical politics, of advice to himself and to his 
children after bim, and (who knows them 
not who knows his Bible?) songs or single 
passages of exquisite tenderness and grace, 
like that ‘‘Tbe Lord is’ my shepherd,” 
which explain, more than any other of his 
songs, the attraction which this most beauti- 
ful of personages exercised alike over wild 
men and fair women. 

The culminating effort of his genius is, 
doubtless, the eighteenth psalm—the song: 
of triumpb. Even in our translation, ifrightly 
said or sung, it ‘‘ stirs the heart like a trum- 
pet,” as Sir Philip Sidney said of the elder 
ballad of ‘Chevy Chase.” It rushes like a 
mighty river, not downward to the sea, but 
upward to its source, in leaping and mount- 
ing waves ‘of song, toward a cloudland 
whither the imagination tried to follow, 
dizzy and almost pained by the tension, 
discovering not what is figure and what is 
fact in that new upper world in which 
David sees the Being of all Beings, how he 
bowed the Heavens and came down, and it 
was dust under his feet. 

“ He rode upon the cherubim, and did fly; 
he came flying upon the wings~of the 
wind.” And all for his sake, even David’s. 
Oriental metaphor? 'Fanaticism? Mad- 
ness? There is, at least, method: in this 
seeming maduess. He- descends from that 
splendid cloudland—which may yet be miore 
firm and enduring than the soil beneath’ otir 
feet—into the region of practical earth.’ “He 
has many a wall yet to scale, many ‘a for‘ 
eign invader to drive out of their hill-forts, 
many a treacherous robber chief to bring to 
submission; and the work will not be done 
for him by miraclé. He will” need’ the 
stag’s foot and the arm which can break’a 
bow of steel; and God has given them to 
him, and he will fight on till the land is free 
and strong and, peaceful, becatise ruled ac- 
cording to the just laws of a just God. 
~ These last words contain’ oné, at lefist, ‘and 
that, it may be, the first and chief of the two 
great ideas which inspired David.’ His last 
words sang of justice, the likeness of a just 
God. There is an exquisite litle fragment 
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iness of his youth after the Storins and dark 
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its keynote’ .is: “Tha God of Israel 
said, ‘ the. Rock of Israel spake to 
me.: He that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God.” His 
fixed idea of the absolute necessity of 
justice is—if not,’ as I believe, prior to—at 
least, co-ordinated with his other fixed idea, 
the personal protection of Gdd. It is not a 
mere mistake, but an ignoring of plain facts, 
to say, as has been said, that, because David 
imagined himself under the especial patron- 
age of Deity, he, therefore, looked on all his 
enemies as the enemjes of his Deity, and 
that ‘“‘ good” and “bad” were with him 
synonymous with “friend” and “foe.” If 
any reader. be of this opinion, the reperusal 
of David's ps1lms and history (and that by 
no, means a careful one; for he who runs 
may read, if ne have but eyes to read with) 
is ‘the only course to be recommended ‘te 
him. I should-have sgid that in no writet 
of so early an epoch, and in very few aftet 
him, till the Christian Era, is there so in- 
tense a sense of the absolute and eternal 
difference between right and wrong, so 
strong a certainty that if a righteous God 
governs the world only right can succeed 
therein ; so strong a resolve to follow the 
right in all chivalry, loyalty, courage, and 
humility ; so strong a resolve, likewise, not 
to avenge his own quarrel, but to fight the 
battles of his country and his God, but not 
his own. His conduct to Saul is that of ‘‘a 
very perfect, gentle knight” of the Christian 
Middle Age, ‘and the one outburst of just 
though selfish rage under Nabal’s intolerable 
insult is checked by a single appeal of Abi- 
gail to that nobleness in him of which she is 
already well aware and in which she trusts, 
That world-famous idyllic picture of the 
beautiful lady. kneeling before the scarcely 
less beautiful outlaw, among the mountain 
woods, and wining him till he blesses God 
and her in the.same breath for keeping him 
‘from avenging bimself with his own hand” 
—would that,haye-been possible had David 
been a fanatic or a Pharisee; with whom to 
differ from him‘ was to be acursed of God? 
But that David did believe himself under 
the protection of God, and bis family after 
him—conditionally always on his good be 


havior and theirs—is a fact patent and un 
deniable. 


Was it a dream and a conceit? Was the 
most gifted. and complete man, probably, of 


the Jewish, or of, any other ancient race 


with whom we are acquainted—taking as 
authentic’ what is told of him and what he 
biniself has left; was the man whose genius 
and valor ‘raised the Jewish' race fron 


| anarchy and slavery to be one of the forms 


idable powers of the East, and who founded 
a great'and enduring dynasty, the effect of 
which; moral and economic (for the Jews are 
yet a power and a tremendous power; 
though a philosopher here and there may 
find it convenient to talk of them ‘as “an 
Obscure Syrian tribe of Monotheists”); 
was, finally, the poet (taking him, for argué 
ment’s sake, as nothing more) whose words 
still ‘speak to tens of thousands of humaii 
hearts (and those of the very highest temper}; 
and still teach them tospeak to the Maket 
of the Universe in the very words in which 
the ‘poét: spoke long’ ages since—was'thid 
man, I say, @ dreamer, the puppet of hié 
own conceit? Or are not the experiences of 
David—verified by the similar experiences 
of hundreds of thousands of the most puté 
and noble human souls—to be accepted a8 
real facts, worth the attention and respett 
of any man who aspires’ to thé title of phit 
losopher ? “That is ‘a question which will 
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have to be asked again and again in the 
coming,.generation. And the human race 
will never be at ease till it bas found itg 
answer, and chosen between David, the 96 
of Jesse, atid David Hum 


God andno God whatsoever worthtalking of. {> 


‘ein sior. set, andl consider the anomaly 
[forifeelf. = ys ii 
"Kad what went Weeout for to see? 


IN HOPE OF A BETTER RESUR- 
, = SREGON: = = 


BY Lizzie B. FLAGS, ~ ~~“ 


Mien and language calmly borrow 
Dignity from fronting sorrow, 
With a fine exalted grace ; 
Just a sweep of glossy hair, and an oval curve 
of face, 
And brown eyes that seem too far for your 
praise to reach their place. 
Speaks she, but her words are few, strong 
with'trath and quickly said ; 
Speaks she, but her voice is low, as a prayer 
beside the dead, 





Which while bird-song glides into it, 
While the hum of bee goes through it, 
Seems more clear than thunder’s tread : 
“Long ‘farewell! For when I stand, with my 
dream, mist-folded, dead— : 

In the dazzle and the glow of Truth’s day-star 
overhead— 

Dare I not, by wemanhood, by vain hopings for 
the true, 

By the lost love’s sacredness, wed indulgence, 
wedding you? 


“T can wait my woes’ fruition, 
I say not with wild petition, 
‘O, shut gates of Paradise, 
Open, open once again!’ Prayers for thee, for 
thee arise. 
Speak I not of wrong to-day, while the heart of 
Nature dies. 
*Love’s dream for @nother wake?’ 
never. Every prayer 
Seals the sepulcher and sits like a white-winged 
warden there.” “ ip 


Never, 


Stood she stately in the stillness, 
While the morning air blew chillness 
With the scent of June-time balm, 
As he passed, without a word, from the white- 
ness and the calm 
Of that angel of the sword, borne with lily and 
with palm. 
She went onward with her smiles, household 
lore and gentle talk, 
Making a cathedral aisle of her quiet daily 
walk. 


Glow of consecrated tapers, 
Pale through wreathing incense-vapors, 
Surplice robes for prayer and praise, 
Pictured brows too far and still underneath 
their golden rays— 
These were not. Yet something more sent a 
glory through the days 
When you met her, heard her speak, though of 
common daily things, 
And you felt that shining ones sometimes brush 
us with their wings. 


You might throne it in your musing, 
As the beauty of your choosing, 
While you could not name the charm. 
If she spake, you thought of chant coming 
after vesper calm ; 
If she smiled, you thought of saint, long in- 
vested with the palm. 
And a heavenly, heavenly flower blossomed out 
of pain and loss ; 
Voices said, that were not earth’s; ‘There is 
crowning for the cross.” 





IN HER SPHERE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Wen a woman whose very name buta 
year or two since was strange to the ear of 
the general public; who has received neither 
a theological diploma, nora ,ministerial 
ordination, nor even a license to preach ; who 
has a voice as sweét as a robin’s, and a face 
es serene asa Madonna’s, and a.courage as 
resolute as an apostle’s, and a purpose as 
fixed as a Quaker’s, and who wears her bon- 
net into the pulpit besides—when such a 
woman convulses the most conservative of 
Evangelical denominations from top to bot- 
tom and through length and breadth, on 
the question of her admission into one of its 
churches as an invited preacher of the Gos- 
pel ; when, before the throes of, the pious 
spasm, of which she was the unwitting cause, 
have subsided from the racked system of 
the religious. world, she is found filling the 
church. of Mr. Pentecost, in Boston, every 
evening for a week, and when'she is twice 
invited tothe pulpit of Dr. Adams, in that 
city, and when it is advertised without com- 
ment (so ready are we to see the sky fall by 
this time) that she will preach the Fast-day 
vermon in Park-street church next Thursday, 

















it'‘would appear that there must be a reason 





with a half regret. If “the original text” 


for it. and aw can do no . from 
‘It ts even suggested. to the leisure of the | this, the woman Withoat the text. 

Fefleetive mind that the final cause of the be- | For a fewsthoments it occuréto us that she 

ing of mar — the»,occupa- | preaches no better. than.a mist. A discon- 
ion’ pulpit. Tt: ast, occurs: } tented voice: behind us whispers: 





That we may as well turn around dna go 
home again, apparently. Owing toa delay 
on our train, it is five minutes past the ad- 
vertised hour at which the services will 
begin as we elbow and edge ourselves be- 
tween the venerable Tremont-street elms 
that stand staring into the old church win- 
dows, and lifting their bony hands, we fancy, 
in dignified recoil at the sight they see be- 
hind them. With a stream of elbowers and 
edgers like ourselves, we slide into the 
church—full, overflowing, flooded. Every 
inch of sitting space, every ell of standing 
room economized, the galleries packed, the 
aisles alive to the pulpit steps, the spaces 
behind the very screens occupied by patient 
folk, who will be content with the hearing 
of the ears, it seems, since the seeing of the 
eyes is forbidden them. And this in the 
heart of Boston, where the ministers preach 
their Fast-day sermons next Sunday because 
they cannot command a hearing on a legal 
holiday. 

Trusting to the traditional good luck of 
those who enter at the eleventh hour, we 
put the air of a heavy pew-owner and our 
sharpest elbow on the matter and succeed 
in sifting a few yards up the northern aisle. 

A man is praying. We infer that he is 
praying because people cover their faces 
here and there about us. We can hear noth- 
ing which he says. He prays perhaps 
fifteen minutes. Now und then we catch a 
word; but only now and then. The great 
audience-room beats his baffled voice back 
at every breath. We do not know who the 
gentleman is; and, with all due respect for 
his possibilities, we do not much care, 
Perhaps we should if we could understand 
him. Our eyes are fixed upon the quiet, 
black, veiled figure in the bonnet, which 
sits with bowed head, so easily and so 
naturally behind him on the awful pulpit 
cushions, 

Why will she not take it off? A bonnet is 
a very questionable article of dress at any 


‘time and on any woman, and, it strikes us, 


especially unsuitable and inconvenient on a 
woman minister. 

It has been our unfortunate lot never to 
have heard the Lord’s Word snoken in the 
Lord’s house by a woman’s lips, and our 
hearts bound with that choking thrill, half 
hope half fear, which a woman who thor- 
oughly believes in her own sex always feels 
at the first practical test of some peculiarly 
cherished faith of hers in its behalf—a throb 
that starts the tears and checks the breath; an 
agony, an ecstacy—what shall we call it? 
Only a woman knows whatitis. We fancy 
that-a mother’s tremulous presence at some 
scene which affects the fate of the only 
child, whose future she could almost defy the 
world not to decide in accordance with her 
proud heart’s sweet prophecy, may be not 
unlike it. 

A little dimly then, perhaps, the speaker 
rises before our sight. Half in a dream, we 
know that the man has finished praying, and 
that the woman has untied The Bonnet (for 
which let us give thanks), and that her voice 
and her presence fill the place. 

Yes, she fills the place. Wecan hear and 
understand her perfectly. After the first 
stir of enforced attention bas subsided from 
the throng, there is no doubt about it. The 
foolish heart-beat returns to its accustomed 
rhythm in the calm discovery of the fact. 
We have seen the face, too. No fears for a 
woman with a face like that! We grow se- 
rene and impartial at once. We even re- 
sort to. our note-book, and spare a glance or 
two in hopes of a possible seat. (vain hope!) 
from which to criticise the preacher with the 
most unmaternal and commonplace distinct- 
ness. ; 

For a while, at least, the critical instinct 
finds occupation. The sweet and penetrat- 
ing voice is uneventful, unimpassioned. 
The moods of the calm face seldom change. 
The subject is too well stated, too carefully 
treated. We remember to have heard that 





Miss Smiley is a Greek and Hebrew scholar 


“Bho ain’t like whet I thought she was. 


} Want to go out?” 


‘Well, y—yes,” a little reluctantly from 
the discontented yoice’s husband; and we 
‘slip inte their deserted seats. ~ 

We busy ourselves with jotting down the 
details of the preacher’s personnel—the plain 
soft black dress, the very loosely fitted out- 
lines of it; the little half-clerical, half- 
Quaker cap which ties under the level chin 
and falls, reminding one a little of a surplice, 
against the dress; the shapely, ringless 
hands; the broad forehead, clear eyes, 
strong mouth. . ‘We note the excellent man- 
agement of the perfectly womanly voice and 
the complete absence of self-consciousness 
which pervades both the matter and the 
manner “of the sermon. We smile to hear 
what is apparently the tender colloquialism 
of the preacher’s native sect, rather than the 
privilege of the pulpit orator’ slipping into 
the use of the gentle pronouns. It is: im- 
possible to transcribe the pléasantness of the 
effect when she says: “Dear friends, the 
Lord has put thee just where he wants thee /” 
We leisurely note a phrase or two which 
strikes us here and there. 


“‘Thou poor soul! thine only power (in 
rebelling) is to mar thyself.” 

‘*Even prosperity may have fires as hot 
as adversity can ever light.” 

“Not he will do the will, but he willeth to 
do the will of God.” 

‘*It is so much better to put yourself in 
God’s hands than to keep yourself in your 
own hands.” 


We begin even to analyze the secret of the 
preacher’s power. We write of her graceful 
gestures, each fitly in its place, as the flutter 
of a lark’s wing on asunny morning; of 
her quick, womanly tact in address; of her 
magnetic personal piety; of her strength and 
wealth of simple Saxon phrase; of her edu- 
cated repose of thought; of the ineffable 
something about Miss Smiley which defies 
while it allures description. 

By and by we are conscious that the note- 
book has dropped softly upon our lap and 
nestled away upon the floor. We are made 
aware that the hushof full hearts pervades 
the great audience. We see that people sit 
with bent heads and dimmed eyes about us. 
We discover that the strong, Madonna-like 
face in the pulpit is waking, glowing. We 
remember how it has been described as ‘‘ an 
alabaster vase lighted by a hidden lamp.” 
We no more criticise the words which fall 
from it now than we should criticise the 
syntax of an angel’s message. We feel that 
, the preacher has us in her hands, and that her 
hands are held in God’s. We are drawn to 
him mournfully, for our sin’s sake ; hope. 
fully, for his love’s. Conscience is alert. 
Resolve isstrong. Old wounds are touched. 
A new healing folds them. Old purposes 
awake. New fire fills them. We are, in- 
deed, in the house of God and our souls sit at 
the gate of Heaven. 

In the thoughtful pause which follows the 
sermon’s close we feel from the bottom of 
our hearts—what one may go to church so 
often and so long without feeling—the full 
value of being “led in prayer” by the 
preachers voice. We :follow the tender, 
pleading voice, which seems to be so much 
at home with the Lord, and privileged to 
intercede with him for us so rarely in the 
humble and the happy mood of one to whom 
the Friend of friends has been afresh inter- 
preted. 

Weslip out and down the aisle, musing 
half perplexedly, What wasit? How was 
it? How did she do it? What was the 
secret? We will not ask. It would spoil it 
half, perhaps. Never mind. 

But what went we out for to see? 

A woman clothed in the soft raiment of 
her womanhood. A reed shaken by the 
wind of the Holy Ghost. 

A prophet; yea, I say unto you, and more 
than aprophet. For the time cometh and 
now is when He whose message to men she 
is appointed to bear shall speak through the 
long-sealed lips of the womanly nature, so 
peculiarly near, so peculiarly responsive to 
his own, as never he spake to his church be- 
fore, 

Type and promise of that day, we bless 
God that he has made this sweet-faced 





‘woman ! 
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messeate, 

Half-dreaming still, we slip out into the 
sounds and sights of the spritig mom; 

through which the world that’ 

goes hungering for ‘btead {t knows 

How, much hearer to its touch a 

true: motherhood of a living c a thet 

ever seemed before! How could he gath. 
ered, as @ hen gathereth her chi¢kens yn; 

her wing! How deep:seem thebpeiiaae 


















we in Boston? Is this Park-atrcat cbtaait 
What do the great elms think now? Do 
they wring their long hands in holy horror 
or in dignified incredulity against the smiil- 
ing sky? Why do not the devout dead in 
the old burying-ground turn in their graves 
and rise to condemn the crowd that comes 
pouring from the church-walls consecrated 
to the preaching of the Gospel according to 
Man the Appointed, almost within fesch of 
their moldering arms?’ Where ise-Dr 
Griffin’s ghost? How dares the old hana. 
organ woman sit and play between the 
oranges and the pink stucco statuettes, just 
as if nothing had happened? é 

Is there no inyisible council of Puritan 
Fathers convened by special summons from 
Heaven to cleanse the old corner chareh ot 
the awful sacrilege? Is there no delegation 
from some angelic presbytery to ‘silence this 
woman forever, by pronouncing her out of 
her sphere? 

Out of her sphere? If Sarah Smiley be 
out of her sphere, then né worn mother, 
wearily singing her baby to sleep, is init 
If she be out of ber sphere, then no praying 
wife on earth, whose long life’s sacrifice hay 
saved her husband’s ruder soul as by fire 
from its deserts, is in it. : 

Such a woman:is in. her sphere as, Wesley 
was, as Whitefield, as Beecher, or as Pal; 
as the birds of the air are, as the liliesathe 
field, as the cloud on a mountain:toyor 
me evening fight which lifts the at 
the desert of the sea. 2m 
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HOLY — AND HAPPY T0. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D, 


A pisTanT reader of TH INDEPENDENT, 
having read my late article on “Complete 
Consecration,” expresses his deep concerns 
to what may have befallen your correspond- 
ent (who finishes this week his thirteenth 
year of contributions to your coltmns) 
The aforesaid reader wonders whether Iam 
suffering from dyspepsia or from domestic 
miseries, or whether Iam meditating ate 
treat into a convent! I am happy to infom 
him that I have never enjoyed cleaner dig# 
tion or a happier home; and I have 0 
thought of turning monk while #0 moth 
work is needed to make this everyday 
world of us the brighter, and sin-plagued 
humanity the happier and the more bearet 
ly-minded. No man has a more abiding 
faith in a sunny-souled and cheerfal religion 
than, Ihave; nor in the absolute need of 
Christ’s religion to give life its highest joys 
and only genuine happiness. 

There are not a few people who regard all 
plain preaching of human depravity as bora 
of acrid humors and sour bigotry, who cot- 
sider holiness to be pharisaical cant, and 
“ consecration to Christ” a sort'of medieval 
monkery or a hair-shirt asceticism. They 
demand a one-sided Gospel, which harps 
everlastingly upon “love” and ignores ret- 
ributive justice; they relish most  preach- 
ing which abounds in merriment and 8 Te 
ligion which affords a “jolly good time” to 
its possessors: Paul did not belong to this 
jovial school of free-and-easy theology; 
therefore he is in bad odor with its sdv0- 
cates. The grand old Puritans they regard 
with such commiseration that everything 
which ‘savors of ‘strictness in doctrine oF 
practice they nickname as “* puritanical. 

Well, there are some of us who. have 4 
growing admiration for Paul and the Puri- 
tans. We believe that the man who — 
the eighth chapter to the Romans a 
have dwelt on the sunniest summit of pure 
happiness. We hold, too, that the Puritans 
of the days_of Hampden, Andrew 
and Baxter were anything else than ‘bloody 
bigots or sour-spirited fanatics. We were 
believe that England was bappier under 
rule of Puritan Cromwell tban under the 
of Cromwell’s enemies and successors. Nay, 





_more, we believe that true holiness ate 
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peat style of manhood. 
at is holiness but ‘‘wholth”? The 
word holy signifies whole-healthy. It 
he condition of complete health of heart. 
di-ness is not supposed to be the pleasant- 
“i condition of body, and sin is the sick- 
ness of the soul. . Bible regeneration -is the 
recovery of @ diseased soul to health. Christ 
the physician that does the healing work. 
foliness is the condition of being entirely 
well. If good health means misery, tlien a 
thorough Christian is the most miserable 
being. in existence; but. if health means 
happiness, then should a child of God be the 
most cheerful and genial and loveable per- 
gon to be found. _ 
“A healthy soul has several characteristics. 
Itisa forgiven soul. There is now no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Jesus. 
To be pardoned has never been supposed to 
make 8 man wretched. The sweet sense of 
forgiveness has been an ecstacy to multi- 
tudes who never would have known it ex- 
cept.at the cross of the atoning Redcemer. 
Another mark of spiritual health is deliver- 
ance from sin. Does that make one gloomy? 
Still another evidence of health is a good 
conscience—a conscience enlightened by 
God’s Word, kept sweet and clean by prayer; 
aconscience that does not frighten its pos- 
gessor all the time with a ‘‘certain fearful 














- Jooking-for of judgment upon the transgress- 


* or” A diseased conscience is.what a dis- 


. 


eased liver is amid the bodily organs. It 
throws everything awry. The owner of a 
bed consciénce never can be a truly happy 
man, and the possessor of a good consience 
never can be truly miserable. 

‘Ahealthy soul has a strong appetite for 
trath, and enjoys it. He enjoys the over- 
loaded table of God’s Word and feasts on 
the bread of life. It is not the intellectual 
fickle of spiced pastry that he is after; but 


the strong meat as well as the honeycomb of |’ 


Gospel, His soul ‘‘ delights itself in the 
Of God’s nutritous “Word. ‘You 
cannot satisfy such an one with the confec- 


"finery of the pastry-shop. 


Holiness is constant agreement with God. 
Itisthe agreement of love—of the perfect 
love that, casts out all fear. From this union 
snd harmony of the soul with the divine 
flows a great, deep, broad river of peace, 
which passeth all understanding or fathom- 
ing. And that stream of peace deepens and 
widens until it empties into the crystal 
ocean of eternal love. For holiness is prep- 
aration for Heaven; the holy man is the 
heir of Heaven’s indescribable glories. ‘The 
genuine Christian, who actually believes 
God’s promises, who keeps his soul’s win- 
dow open toward Keaven, who makes even 
across the ladder for a higher -climb up- 
ward, who fully realizes that just beyond 
this life-conflict there lies waiting for him 
an exceeding and eternal weight of glory— 
if such a Christian becomes a gloomy bigot, 
8 sour ascetic, or a melancholy monk, he is 
Straitor to the Saviour who redeemed him. 
Asour, morose, peevish, censorious melan- 
choly ‘‘ Christian” is a disgrace to the name 
he bears. Such an one needs a new birth 
before he is fit for the “inheritance of the 
saints in light.” 

Ihave just laid down that inspiring and 
rapturous book, the ‘‘ Letters” of the holy- 
minded Rutherford. They were mostly writ- 
ten, too, within the walls of a martyrs 
prison. They are bathed in celestial sun- 
shine. “Come, 0, my Well Beloved!” 
he exclaims. ‘‘ Move fast, that we may 
meet at the banquet. I would not exchange 
one smile of His lovely face for kingdoms. 
There is. no house-room for crosses in 
Heaven, Sorrow and the saints are not mar- 
vied together; or, if it were so, Heaven 
Would divorce them.” With these songs of 
joy upon his head did this cheerful spirit 
march homeward. As the vision of his 
home broke upon him, his last words were: 
“Glory, glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
land!” 


‘The holiness of such a man is not a mere 
burst of devout emotion. It is the symmet- 
tic completeness, the wholeness of a Chris- 
tian ¢ . There can be no holiness 
‘without pure morality. Healthy religion 

God’s. commandments, and in keep- 
fg them finds great delight. 

‘The more I study the biographies and the 

examples of. the truest Christians the 
More I find them to be the men and women 
Who walked in the sunshine, Contact with 
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the God of Love made them happy..I thihk 
of stout old Martin Luther singing his 
** Hin feste burg” and hurling his ink-horn 
at the Devil. I see the holy-minded Wil- 
berforce mingling his labors for negro 
emancipation with playful romps among 
his children, Summerfield was one of the 
most solemn of preachers and one of the 
most mirthful of companions, Dr. Guthrie, 
whose home-going to glory has thrown 
Scotland into. tears, wore beneath his 
staunch old-fashioned orthodoxy the sweet 
playfulness of a child. The highest types 
of healthy piety are always cheerful., Com- 
bined with a holy hatred of sin is therea 
holy delight in the friendship of -God. 
Though the shallow skeptic does not com- 
prehend it, there is such a thing as “joy in 
the Holy Spirit”; and the man who at- 
tains to the most unselfish consecration to 
Christ is the man who reaches most nearly 
“*to the perfect man, to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” His 
holiness is the measure of his happiness, 
here and forever. 





TO ALONELY WOODLAND SPRING. 


BY JOHN JAMES’ PIATT. 








Pure dweller in the shadows green, 
Glad hermit of the solitude, 

Whose lovely work is wrought unseen 
Forever in the pathless wood ! 


Like thine I wish my task might be; 
With the shy fountain’s lonely birth 
In Nature’s sweet society 
But sending beauty through the earth. 


Such is the poet’s life, whose stream 
From his heart rising ever steals, 

Wreathing bare use with beauty’s gleam, 
A rainbow on the busy wheels ! 





THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE 
WICKED IN HIS DEATH. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





WITH @ resolute endeavor to have the 
sheep distinctly arranged on one side and 
the goats on the other, even in this world, 
Lady Huntington’s biographer tells us that 
in 1773 she ‘‘lost two friends with whom 
she had been long and differently associated 
—that indefatigable servant of God, Howell 
Harris” and, as Wesley would call bim, that 
servant of the Devil, Lord Chesterfield. The 
biographer is not content to compare the 
lives of these two men ; but dutifully and 
formally follows the footsteps of Lady Hunt- 
ington, and contrasts their deaths as an 
argument regarding their creeds. Let us, 
therefore, look at.it a little more closely. 

““That indefatigable servant of God,” 
writes Lady Huntington to Romaine, 
“Howell Harris, fell asleep in Jesus last 
week. When he was confined. to his bed, 
and could. no longer preach or exhort, he 
said : ‘ Blessed be God, my work is done, and 
I know that I am going to my God and 
Father, for he hath my heart, yea, my whole 
heart. Glory be to God, death hath no 
sting ; all is well.’ And thus this good man 
went home to his rest.” i 

“In contrast with the death of Howell 
Harris stands that of Lord Chesterfield. 
‘Death’ he declared to be ‘a leap in the 


leap to be. As the pains of dissolving na- 
ture. increased upon him and human help 
was vain, his cold and mocking skepticism 
could offer neither present alleviations nor 
future hope, ‘The blackness of darkness, 
accompanied by every gloomy horror, 
thickened most awfully around his dying 
moments,’ says Lady Huntington.” 

But what is the biographer’s authority for 
her statements and what is Lady Hunting- 
ton’s idea of horror? I distrust both as 
witnesses. Both seem to judge by. shibbo- 
leth. I find no account of Lord Chester- 
field’s death-bed shrouded in gloomy horror, 
except in Lady Huntington’s letter. Lord 
Mahon says he “retained his presence of 
mind to his latest breath, . . . His dis- 
solution had not been thought so close at 
hand; and his intimate friend, Mr. Dayrolles, 
had called to see him only half an hour be- 
fore it happened, when the Earl from his 
bed gasped out in a faint voice to his valet de 
chambre: ‘ Give Dayrolles a chair? His phy- 


sician, Dr. Warren, who was present after- 
ward, expressed himself as mach struck at 
these the last words he was heard.to speak. 





‘His good breeding,’ said Dr. Warren, ‘ only 
quits him witb his life’ ” 
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It seems.to'me that Lady Huntington un- 
consciously transferred to Lord Chesterfield 
her own feeling about him, and attributes to 
him the sensations she imagines she should 
herself feel were she, with her convictions, 
in .his situation; which is not unnatural, 
but. is certainly not biographical. Apart 
from the fact that he could not frame to 
pronounce her shibboleth, the polite lord’s 
death-bed does not ‘contrast unfavorably 
with the Christian minister's. The latter is 
chiefly concerned with himself, The former 


cares for the cornfort of his friend, I think 


kindly service is as likely to contain the 
essence of Christian religion as the most 
fluent self-gratulation. It may be said that 
Mr. Harris had more cause for self-gratu- 
lation than had Lord Chesterfield, Mr. Harris 
was a preacher, and, if we may believe his 
admirers, was a faithful and effective 
preacher. Of his private life we know 
little or nothing; nor of his public life any- 
thing not told by his admirers. Lord. Ches- 
terfield is held up to view by friend and foe; 
yet, in spite of all his faults, we find him in 
his wil], finished.on the February preceding 
his death, in June, writing: ‘‘ 1 most humbly 
recommend my soul to the extensive mercy 
of that Eternal, Supreme, Intelligent Being 
who gave it. me; most earmestly, at the 
same time, deprecating his justice.” I do 
not find Lord Chesterfield’s humility less 
impressive than Howell Harris’s confidence. 


For his life-work we are told that, in the 
outset, in his first embassy to Holland he 
displayed great skill and attained universal 
reputation; that his second embassy. con- 
firmed and renewed the praises he had ac- 
quired by the first; that Sir Watkin Wynn, 
thougb neither his partisan nor personal 
friend, said that he “had a head to contrive, 
a tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute 
any worthy action”; that his career de- 
serves the praise of humane and _ liberal 
and far-sighted policy. After the Rebellion, 
while all his colleagues thought only of 
measures of repression, the dungeon or the 
scaffold, disarming acts and abolition acts, 
Chesterfield was for schools and.villages to 
civilize the Highlands. His course as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland was brilliantly useful. 
He was the first since the Revolution who 
made that office a post of active exertion. 
He left nothing undone, nothing for others 
todo. He was the first to introduce at 
Dublin the principle of impartial justice. 
He proscribed rio one and was governed by 
none. His measures were so able, he so 
clearly impressed upon the public mind that 
his moderation was not weakness vor his 
clemency cowardice, he so well knew how 
to scare the timid and conciliate the gen- 
erous, that he soothed even the turbulence 
of Ireland intoa greater tranquillity than 
her settled and orderly periods often show. 
His administration was so wise and just 
that his authority was appealed to even by 
those who departed most widely from his 
maxims, and his name lives in the honored 





dark’; and dark and dreadful did he find the. 


remembrance of the Irish people as, per- 
haps, next to Ormond, the best and worthi- 
est in their long viceregal live. 

These are the statements of a biographer 
who has aclear eye for Lord Chesterfield’s 
defects—so clear, indeed, that he impugns 
his motives and neutralizes the virtue of his 
acts by ascribing them all to. selfishness. 
Nevertheless, it remains that his public 
career, with which alone we are concerned, 
was as honorable as that of Howell Harris, 
and I think it is not too much to say more 
difficult and distinguished. So far as his 
life-work isconcerned, he would have been 
as much justified as Howell Harris in look- 
ing back with exultation and forward with 
confidence. Nor is it at all certain that Mr. 
Harris was more free from the errors of his 
profession and position than was Lord 
Chesterfield from his. Had Mr. Harris been 
as frank or as penetrating as Lord Chester- 
field; had he been as keen, as analytic, and 
as fearless; did we know as much about the 
private life of the one as of the other, we 
should be far better able to pronounce judg- 
ment than we now are. Mr. Harris is not 
to be absolved by reason of his freedom 
from Lord Chesterfield’s sins; but by his 
power of resistance to his own temptations, 
of which we know nothing. 

But, whatever may have been the life of 
these men, their death does not prove on 
the one side the truth of the Christian reltig- 
fon, nor on the other the fragility of skep- 





ticism. We roay admit that they died as 
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they lived, and it only remains thas tne 
minister talked exultantly of himself of 
what he had done.and what he was to re- 

ceive; and the. nobleman was to the: last 

courteous and considerate—not flippantly 

and jestingly so, like Charles the Second, 

but with that instinct of politeness which is 

scarcely to be distinguished from the Golden 

Rule of Christ. Lord Chesterfield lived in a 

society which does not think it good man- 

ners to talk much about yourself or to dis- 

play your feelings. Howell Harris lived in 

a@ society which cultivates egotism as a 

Christian duty. Each, in truth, died as he 

had lived. Mr. Harris may have been the 

happier man. Self-contemplation may be a 

more satisfactory thing than consideratica 

for others. Rapturous anticipation of the 
glories of the next world is a thrilling 
and impressive experience, <ompared to 
which a quiet performance of. the little 
duties of this is but commonplace. To 
feel that you are deservedly a favorite of 
the Almighty and havea reserved seat in 
Heaven must give a far more jubilant seusa- 
tion than humbly to cast yourself upon the 
Divine mercy with a sense of ill-desert. So 
much we can allow. Beyond this we may 
not go. A conjecture cannot be permitted 
todo duty asa fact. Edifying as it would 
be to paint Lord Chesterfield’s departure 
from the world in the most horrid tints, 
much as the cause of Christ will lose if he 
be allowed to depart in peace, we must not 
gloss over the truth, but measure the gloom 
and horror of his death-bed from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, and not from Lady 
Huntington’s imagination. 





RITUALISM AND THE SACRA- 
MENTS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN BECK. 





Waar is a sacrament? All the Protestant 
theologies and confessions of the period of 
the Reformation, and even of the age im- 
mediately following, agree in teaching that 
three things are necessary to elevate a re- 
ligious rite or ceremony into a sacrament. 
These three things are: a visible sign, in- 
visible grace, and a divine command. At 
the time of the Reformation seven sacra- 
ments were found existing in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Reformers applied 
these signs or tests of a sacrament to them, 
and rejected five of them as defective in 
one sign or more, and only retained two— 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper—as being 
true and full sacraments. 

The Protestant Church of to-day, in all its 
orthodox branches, accepts this decision, 
and observes only these two sacraments as 
being of binding force and spiritual signifi- 
cance. But, if they have this force and 
significance now, it must be for the original 
reason—viz., that they are divinely ap- 
pointed visible signs of invisible grace, To 
take away from the sacraments one or more 
of their constituent parts—either the sign, 
the invisible grace, or the divine command— 
is to destroy their character in whole or in 
part. Take away from them, for instance, 
the invisible grace which the vutward signs 
signify and represent, and you put asunder 
what is joined together by divine command, 
and the thing signified. evaporates into a 
fiction of the imagination, and the signs 
become mere empty, lifeless forms, the ob- 
servance of which is formalism of the coldest 
and deadest order. 

Some Protestant denominations of the 
present day avoid this formalism, which is 
one of the worst forms of Ritualism, by 
holding fast to the teachings of the original 
Protestant confessions on thissubject. With 
a firmness.that neither ridicule nor slander 
can shake, they profess and believe that both 
the sacraments are, in a high and true sense, 
real means of grace, channels through and 
by which divine, supernatural, saving 
virtue is not only signified, but actually. 
communicated to all who worthily receive 
them. 

In regard to baptism, to be somewhat 
more specific, though they may variously 
define the character or quality of the grace 
communicated by it— whether it is regenera- 
tion, the new birth, the being washed by the 
blood and spirit of Christ, incorporated into 
the ‘mystical body of Christ, etc.; neverthe- 
leas, they all agree that it is of a nature suffi 
cient to work a radical change, not only in the 
outward state and eondition of the subject 








of it, but in his spiritual nature, in the soul— 
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that it is, in few words, the implantation of 
the germ or principle of a new and spiritual 
life from Christ by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, brought to pass in ‘connection with 
the proper use of the outward sign. — 

The Lord’s Supper is also regarded as be 
ing of like character; as being a medium of 
divine grace of a special order, so that the 
worthy communicant not only eats and 
drinks bread and wine, the outward Signs, 
but also really and truly partakes of the 
crucified body and shed blood of Christ, 
thereby obtaining spiritual food, by which 
the divine life implanted in baptism is nour- 
ished and strengthened, to make possible 
and actual a holy and Wiameless life in this 
world and eternal life in the world to 
come, 

Accordingly, both the sacraments are re- 
garded as comprehending the presence, ob- 
jectively, of saving grace; the Holy Supper 
particularly being the sacrament of the real 
presence of Christ in all the fullness of his 
divine-human life. His presence, however, 
is not thought of as being physical and car- 
nal; but as being of the same high order as 
that in which Christ now exists—viz., a 
spiritual real presence, a presence brought 
to pass and mediated by the Holy Ghost. 
This, unquestionably, is a great mystery ; 
but, properly viewed, no greater faith is re- 
quired to believe in it than is required to be- 
lieye in the real presence of Christ within 
the four walls of achurch building or of a 
prayer hall, according to his own promise: 
‘“‘ Where two c: three are gathered together 
in my name «ere am I in the midst of 
them.” Neither is it one whit more super- 
stitious, unscriptural, ritualistic, and Ro- 
manizing te believe in his presence in the 
holy sacrament than to believe in this pres- 
ence in the holy sanctuary. 

As already said, all the original Pro- 
testant confessions and catechism (in- 
cluding among them the ‘‘ Westmins- 
ter Confession,” though of later date) 
teach this high view of the sacraments with 
remarkable clearness and emphasis. And 
more, the learned and heroic confessors of 
the Reformation period, and even later— 
Luther, Calvin, “the judicious Hooker,” 
even Wesley and Jonathan Edwards, to 
mention no others—are all of one mind as to 
substance of doctrine in regard to this view. 
However much they may and do differ on 
other points, they all agree in attributing 
saving grace to baptism and in affirming the 
real presence in some form of Christ in the 
Holy Supper. 

This being so, we ask, by way of paren- 
thesis, and to indicate the denominational 
connection of the author of this article, fs it 
not flying into the face of history, to ‘say 
nothing of charity, to call in question not 
only the soundness and orthodoxy of the 
Protestantism of so-called Mercersburg the- 
ology and its adherents, but also to charge it 
and them with Ritualism and Romanism? 

And in regard to Ritualism, it is not to be 
denied nor is it denied that it has a con- 
nection with the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, especially with that of the Holy 
Supper, and that not in the way of oppo- 
sition, hinderance, or antagonism, but in the 
way of help, harmony, and becoming out- 
ward order in worship. Ritualism, properly 
defined, is the practice and observance of fit 
and prescribed rites and ceremonies in wor- 
ship. Now, according to any view, even the 
lowest, the sacraments are in their nature 
rites and ceremonies in part. The outward 
Visible parts of them are of a ritualistic 
character. They cannot be celebrated with- 
out going through some forms and cere- 
monies. Moreover, and especially in respect 
of the Holy Supper, if, as is firmly believed, 
there is a real, though spiritual, yet never- 
theless most real presence of Christ in the 
sacramental transaction, what is more nat- 
ural than that the effect of such a faith in 
sucha presence upon a dévout mind should 
be to awaken profound feelings of reverence 
and awe, gratitudcand love? These feelings 
must find expression in acts of worship, 
and these acts of worsbip must assume the 
character of forms and ceremonies. With 
the aid of sanctified art and learning rever- 
ence and awe will make these rites appropri- 
ate and chaste, while gratitude and love will 
not be satisfied unless they are the costliest 
and best. Like Mary of old, they will honor 
and worship the Master in the use of what is 
most precious and fragrant, A gradgrind, 
matter-of-fact disciple may ‘cry out: Why 
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these empty forms, these meaningless cere- 
monies? But the Master himzelf may not 
rebuke, but, rather, be pleased with the sin- 
cere homase of a thankful and loving heart. 

There is room here, no doubt, for extrav- 


agance and excess, even for the fantastic’ 


play of a wild imagination. Forms and 


ceremonies, bowings and genuflexions may‘ 


be multiplied to such an extent, and vest- 
ments and music, incense and flowers may 
be of so splendid a character as to trans- 
form the highest and holiest act of worship 
around which these are made to cluster 
(the celebration of the Holy Supper) into 
&@ spectacular exhibition. Romanism and 
Anglican Ritualism have both run into this 
extreme. But, without stopping to argue 
that a middle way in regard to these things 
is possible and even necessary, inasmuch as 
there can be no public worship, not- even 
after the manner of the Quakers, without 
forms of some kind and degree, we proceed 
to say that there is no necessary nor logical 
connection between high views of the 
sacraments and extreme Ritualism, whether 
of the Romish or Anglican type. The sac- 
raments have their objective saving force 
apart from.ritualistic forms and ceremonies, 
These are not essential, but only accidental 
parts of them, and may be almost if not 
altogether dispensed with without detriment 
to the sacraments as divinely appointed 
means and channels of grace. 

Wherefore, we conclude that it is possible 
to believe that the sacraments are saving 
ordinances, means of grace, and even that 
they may be celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies without laying one’s self open 
fairly to the charge of Ritualism or Roman- 
ism. 

The great danger of our times, which 
threatens Christianity and the Church, lies 
not in the direction of Sacramentarianism or 
Ritualism, or even Romanism, but in the 
direction of Rationalism. When, as is now 
the case, there exists an almost total eclipse 
of faith in the presence and power of the 
supernatural, either in the Word, the Church, 
or the sacraments; when materialistic 
science, in the name of progress, is attempt- 
ing to banish prayer even to the limbo of 
dead and moldy superstition and God 
from his own universe; when the ancient 
creeds are regarded as being dry and life- 
less fossils, it certainly may be no sign of 
weakness nor cause of reproach to stand 
firmly by the old landmarks and valiantly 
contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 


THE CESNOLA COLLECTION. 


BY J. F. HURST, D.D. 











THE Old World is rapidly giving up its 
dead to us of the New. We haye not the 
libraries of the British Museum or the Berlin 
University; nor the Raphacls and Rem- 
brandts of the Continental galleries ; nor the 
plate, armor, and jewels of the Green Vaults 
of Dresden and the Kremlin Museum; nor 
the wonderful Christian antiquities of St. 
John Lateran; nor the terra cottas of the 
Vatican ; nor the Greek marbles of Munich. 
But patience! Just give us time! Some 
things have come to us from beyond the seas 
besides Barnum’s beasts, and more will not 
be long in getting on the way. Let Brother 
Jonathan’s antiquarian taste once get fairly 
aroused, and the old treasure-keepers of 
Europe may well look out for their wealth. 
Pluck and gold and tact will bring us much 
yet. 

The Cesnola collection has been exciting 
our expectations: We have already begun 
to flatter ourselves over its possession. And 
well we may. Its story is short and long— 
short as to our getting it and long as to 
Europe’s trying to get it. Quiet Louis Napo- 
leon once had bis hands on it for the Louvre; 
but he took it off to declare war with Prus- 
sia. “Of course, he thought no more of the 
Cypriote wonders ; those of Metz and Sedan 
were greater. The price he had offered Gen- 
eral Cesnola was very large; but between that 
cup and lip there dropped in the traditional 
slip. Then came that careful old manager, 
the British Museum, which tried to 
negotiate with the proprietor for the 
very best sections of the collection. But 
Cesnola demurred. He had pride and 
grit; he had fought four years in our war 
and learned patience for ten months in 


Libby Prison ; moreover, he has an Ameri- 


can wife, to whom, if the whole trath were 











told, it would probably be found that our 
now owning it is mainly due. His condi- 
tion was that the collection should be sold 
complete, and then bear his own name. 
During the pause Mr. Jobn Taylor Johnston, 
of New York, one of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, offered, in behalf 
of the Museum, $50,000 gold, agreeing also 
to the conditions of the proprietor. The 
proposition was accepted, and $20,000 gold 
has already been paid. Two hundred boxes 
of the collection have already arrived in this 
country and about one thousand pieces are 
still in Cyprus. 

But we are less concerned with the method 
by which the magnificent collection. has 
come to our side of the Atlantic, and will 
remain a permanent possession, than with 
the character of the treasures themselves and 
the process of their discovery. Count Luigi 
Palma di Cesnola, to whose perseverance 
and classic taste we owe them, came of a 
military, liberty-loving Italian family, and 
emigrated to this country in 1860. After the 
first Bull Run Battle he enlisted as a volun- 
teer soldier in our war, and was appointed 
in a short time colonel of the 4th New York 
Cavalry. He did much heavy fighting and 
was always in the thickest. When it was all 
over, he was brevetted brigadier-general and 
appointed consul to the Island of Cyprus. 
He soon began the study of the traditions and 
antiquities of the entire island, and, having 
examined the localities in the neighborhood 
of Larnica, the seat of his consulate, he ex- 
plored other and more distant portions. 
With the special protection of the Turkish 
Government and a large force of excavators, 
he lost no time in the prosecution of his 
work. AtArnathunta, o¢a Larnica, he came 
upon many sepulchral memorials, and in a 
little while discovered that he was delving 
in the necropolis of the old Phenicfan 
Citium or Kittim of the Bible. Here’ there 
began to dawn upon him a most important 
fact—that the whole history of the island 
was'still to be read in its subterranean relics. 
Even the inscriptions bore traces of ‘tie isix 
or seven Civilizations that had come and gone 
in Cyprus. Of Assyria, Phoenicia, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome even the little 
vases, by their variety of design and tracery, 
told an unerring story. At Dali, the Idalium 
of the Greeks, the General came upon 
another vast necropolis; and here he discov- 
ered some of the most valuable remains of 
Greek art—such as very fine coins of the age 
of Phidias; beautiful specimens of the best 
Egyptian glass, some seventeen hundred 
pieces in all; sens and stones; terra cotta 
lamps and va;es; and, to crown all, beneath 
this Greek neczopolis a complete Phoenician 
city, with even the gold leaf over gaping 
mouths of the sleeping skulls. Eminent 
antiquarians of Great Britain place these 
coutents of the Idalium tombs as far back as 
from 1200 B. C. to 1800 B. C., a good number 
preferring the latter date. 

One of the greatest discoveries of all was 
that of the Temple of Venus at Golgos, with 
its world of wonders. Cesnola found the 
Venus of all lands in statues of many sizes 
and in many attitudes. His shovels turned 
up a thousand figures in all. 

Two years ago precisely I spent a de- 
lightful April morning with the antiquarian 
and his treasures. His museum was his 
world. On entering his court, along the 
shore street of Larnica, I came to two piles 
of broken statues and vases, and 1 know not 
what other objects, that the magician’s wand 
had brought up from the quiet depths of the 
old island. They seemed the cast-out frag- 
ments from the studios of marble-cutting 
Titans. A cordial welcome, a ready and 
hospitable refreshment, and then a leisurely 
stroll through the great collection—my only 
Cypriote half-day. 1 would gladly have re- 
mained a week and listened to the wonder- 
ful story of those tongues of exquisite brass, 
and glass, and fine pottery, and marble 
statuary, The General had multitudes of 
the most beautiful funereal lamps. Some of 
them were ornamented with reliefs of ani- 
mals, natural and mythological. On those 
which the owner had the kindness to make 
me stow away in my _ pockets, to 
carry bome, I find a dragon in re- 
lief, evidently of Egyptian design; on 
another a beautiful dog, barking with all his 
might. On two of the lamps there were 
never any handles, and they had to be taken 
by the sides. A nervous twitch runs through 
me as I find a little space on each side devoid 





—————— 
of the red tint of the rest of the vessel, and 
worn as smooth as satin withal, by the 
fingers that handled them three thousand 
years ago. The four busts which formed 
the chief part of my unexpected Collection 
represented four distinct periods. In one 
you see the Assyrian, in another the Eg 
tian, and in a third the Phoenician, while 
over the fourth there still plays the lascivious 
smile of the worshiper of Venus of the time 
when Paul visited the island and led the 
Roman proconsul, Sergius Paulus, to Christ, 
Paul was never braver than when he attacked 
the corruption of Cyprus, and especially of 
Paphos, where the most ancient and famous 
Temple of Venus stood. The rites were go 
corrupting that the whole of Cyprus became 
a theater of vice or, as Athanasius well ex. 
pressed it, “‘ the deification of lust.” 

But our American eyes are going to have 
every opportunity to see these treasures 
at leisure. The English lovers of an- 
cient art regret the loss of their grand 
opportunity, and their papers wonder 
at such a ‘‘strange destination as New 
York, U. 8. America,” which to our 
British cousins “means simply mystifica- 
tion for the New York gapcr and sea-sick- 
ness for the European archeologist.” We 
think we have already had about our share 
of sca-sickness, and propose to gather as 
much as we can for the cultivation of the 
taste of our own people. There are but 
ninety pieces in the Lang collection of Cyp- 
riote curiosities in the British Museum. In 
the Cesnola collection two hundred boxes 
have already reached us, and a thousand 
pieces are still in Cyprus or on the way to 
us. It is the best collection of its kind and’ 
locality in the world and could not be du- 
plicated. It would have been cheap at 
double the price. Asia Minor and the lit 
toral islands are abundant in unexplored. 
treasures of ancient art; ‘and we hope the 
present collection is only the beginning of 
great current to our shores..that will cyll. 
vaté our taste and enlarge our circle of 
knowledge. For the present, the Cesnola 
collection will be placed for exposition in a 
house in West Fourteenth street, New York, 
where workmen are engaged, under the 
superintendence of the discoverer himself, 
in taking the specimens from the boxes and 
placing them in position. Twenty rooms 
will be required for them, and in the com: 
ing October the public will have the oppor- 
tunity to see them. 





WHAT TO AVOID IN EUROPE. 


BY R. K. CAUTLEY. 








THERE are three or four errors which 
every wise or experienced tourist in Europe 
will certainly avoid. 

The first is waste of money. American tour- 
ists cre now the great offenders in this matter; 
even English and Russian extravagance 
having paled before the reckless, blatant, — 
objectless profusion of Oil Crick and Shod- 
dyville. When reasoned with about the 
matter, the best answer they can give is that . 
they like it, it makes them feel good; they | 
are saved trouble, and get more pleasure 
thereby. It must be a low kind of pleasure, 
then—chiefly that which comes from con- 
templation of the fact “‘ that we are as good 
as any other man; that, if we haven't got 
titles, we have more money than half these 
lean, exclusive, coroneted Europeans, and 
don’t mind showing it.” But how about the 
refinement and the education? And as for 
saving trouble, it does that, of course. Among 
other troubles, it saves us that of stopping 
where we like in our walks, and enjoying - 
a hundred lovely scenes and quaint studies, 
which only pedestrians can see. For the man 
who fees all kinds of hangers-on and hires | 
carriages and horses everywhere thereby 
gives himself overto their power, must visit 
what they like to shew him, and but little 
more. Besides, small fees pleasantly offered 
in return for small services are actually 
better appreciated and win for their donors 
more respect than disproportionate and un- 
deserved gifts can do. There was once & 
party of Americans traveling in Prussia of 
whom only one was familiar with the 
country. One of the others feed 4 certain 
man extravagantly, who, to her disgust, was 
barely civil in return. ‘You gave him s 
great deal too mich,” sald the pose on 
“ See, This is what'I givesuch men” (shew? _ 
ing a sill coin). Accordingly, soon after 
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she had opportunity to give that very coin 
toa poor man, who, to the astonishment of 
the party, was far more civil in return than 
the overfeed individual had been. Again, 
this waste of money is clearly wrong and 
jmworal, inasmuch as money is no less God’s 
gift to us than our brains or qur children 
are; and as such is no more to be thrown 
away than they are. It is bad in effect, be- 
cause it demoralizes and makes insolent and 
grcedy beasts of all the servants and em- 
ployees who receive such huge gratuities, 
so that they are discontented with fair re- 
‘wards and impertinent 'to those persons who 
are too poor or too wise to give them too 
much, and who are, therefore, stamped by 
them and their foolish patrons as mean, 


‘gtingy, and (save the mark) ungentlemanly. 


When shown in making purchases, it un- 
paturally inflates prices, without improving 
the qualities of the articles sold, and has 
made many a place and many an article 
quite inaccessible to the tourist of moderate 
means. When it is not only indulged in, 
but osteutatiously displayed, it is an unfail- 
ing mark of vulgarity of the deepest 


* dye. 


“ple than she is worth. 


Secondly. Those pilgrims who intend 
thoroughly and independently to.enjoy Eu- 
rope should refuse, when they can, to take 
any servants or couriers with them. Unless 
there be a large party of ladies, or an in- 
valid or helpless lady among the company 
aladies’ maid is apt to be of more trou- 
Besides, there is 
the responsibility of looking after her ina 
matrimonial point of view, which her mis- 
tress will probably have to do, unless she is 


fo fall into the fate of too many of her 
‘class, who, married to handsome, worthless 
-couriers or valets de chambre, and then 
‘abused or deserted by them, are, with their 


large families and next to no means one of 
the heaviest burdens upon the foreign chap- 
‘We tn we large cities of Europe, As to 
‘the couriers and guides, they are of no 
service to independent and intelligent par- 
ties, especially if spcaking foreign languages; 
because, in the first place, many are igno- 
rantand very few more than half educa- 
ted,in the second place because they near- 
ly always want to show you what they think 
tight and to take you where they want to 
go, besides entailing upon you the con- 
tinual restraint and nuisance of their uncen- 
genialcompany. Also, the mere fact of em- 
ploying s courier will raise the traveler’s 
expenses at every hotel he goes to. At the 
same time it must be clearly understood that 
areally good courier is often of the greatest 
use to a party which, from ignorance of 
languages or any other reason, is practically 
helpless. ' 
Thirdly. Tourists should carry as little 
luggage as possible. If they will only con- 
tent themselves with those things which 
they are sure to want, instead of carrying 
the things which they think they may want, 
a wonderful economy of trouble and money 
will be effected. For in Europe railway 
passengers pay heavily for every pound of 
luggage beyond that which they carry in 
their hands. Heavy luggage and numerous 
packages are one of the most fruitful sources 
of troubles, swindling, and ill tempers. 
For the ordinary tourist, either lady or gen. 
tlemen, one small portmanteau or trunk full 
of good strong clothes, ove hand-bag for 
emergencies and nights out, and a rug 
strapped with the umbrella and walking- 
stick is amply sufficient ‘for a six months’ 
tour. Of course, if the trip be fora year, 
orif the traveler be an artist or scientific 
collector, he will have to carry more. In 
that case itis better to have two small 
trunks than one large one, inasmuch as it 
May be feasible to get rid of one of those 
incumbrances for along time, whereas one 
cannot well bisect and carry about one-half 
of a Saratoga frame house. Again, no 
transient visitors to Europe should, if they 
can avoid it, take children with them. 
They are a great trouble and care to their 


_ Parents; they arc apt to annoy fellow trav- 


elers considerably ; they derive none of the 
800d which older people do from travel ; and, 
they are bright or pretty, they are apt to 
€r morally to a considerable extent from 
uscriminate petting and flattery. 
One of the most important questions con- 


“Rected with foreign travel is, “‘ How much 


Will it cost?” ‘The answer. is that the ex- 


“petise is almost entirely dependent upon 


Surselves The two countries of Burove 
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most distinguished for high prices are the 
British Isles and Spain, where expenses will 
probably be about as high as they are in 
America, In Great Britain. one can live 
comfortably and cheaply too only by going 
out of the routes of travel, and staying for 
some time in a quiet place. Persons who 
are content to do that may live well in pri- 
vate lodgings for about $10 each per week 
The cheaper districts of Europe are Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
Throughout these countries foreigners may 
live in quiet towns, and. sometimes in: the 
smaller hotels of great cities, at’ prices vary- 
ing from $1 to $2 per day. ‘These are, of 
course, the terms for boarders, not transient 
visitors ; but one can have them, or live “en 
pension,” as it is called, for very short 
periods—sometimes in Switzerland for a 
three days’ visit. } 

Of course, if persons go to large and fash- 
ionable hotels, double these sums will barely 
suffice ; but then they will have the honor of 
consorting with all the shoddy of their own 
land and the stolid vulgarians of England. 
They will also have cosmopolite waiters, 
who serve in all the hotels from Berlin to 
Nice and from Venice to Pau, instead of the 
natives of the country; and they will eat the 
regular Anglicized tourist-hotel dinner, in- 
stead .of being ushered into the mystcrious 
terra incognita of national and local cookery. 
In England occasionally, in Europe gener- 
ally, one can travel second-class on the rail- 
roads by daytime and in comfortable weather 
with as much comfort and self-respect and 
at the same price as one pays for traveling 
first-class at home. Only on the Continent 
there is an extra charge for baggage, which 
varies from about one-sixth of the ticket up- 
ward, according to the amount carried. 
First-class travel costs from one-fourth to 
one-third more than second-class, and some 
of the European express trains carry none 
but. first-class passengers. As to the best 
form in which to carry money, one should 
always have, so as to be prepared for emer- 
gencies, a small store of sovereigns in Great 
Britain and of Napoleons throughout Europe, 
as these coins are available everywhere. Of 
course, the silver change of the country we 
are in must be carried in the pocket for im- 
mediate use. But with regard to the bulk of 
a tourist’s money, if he does not stay long 
enough in any place to make it convenient 
to: open a banker’s account, there are two 
methods by which he may carry his funds 
with him in a safe and available manner. 
The first is the letter of credit, the advant- 
age of which appears to be that in times of 
war and disturbance bankers may be more 
likely to favor their correspondents’ requests 
in this form than in the other. Ithbas, onthe 
other hand, this great disadvantage, that cash 
can ‘be obtained upon it only at certain 
specified banks ; thus, it often entails incon- 
venient and tedious journeys upon: its 
holders. 

The other method is the circular note. 
The great advantage of this form is that on 
the high roads of travel every bank and 
nearly every hotel-keeper will cash the note 
at its face value, quite irrespective of the fact 
that they are not the designated agents of 
the issuing bank. 

As to the gross expenses of travelers, let 
the wanderer of moderate means be assured 
that, with care and spending very little on 
carriages, theaters, and such things, an 
ordinary party of intelligent tourists, once 
landed in Europe, may, if they will, travel 
for a year in the manner which has been in- 
dicated as the most sensible for $1,000 each 
in gold, and will possibly have a little left at 
the end for buying presents. This sum 
would pay for comfortable living and occa- 
sional traveling. The present writer and 
his party, half of whom were ladies, never 
spent so much; and the larger the party is 
the lower the expenses ought to be. There 
is a very true proverb current among our 
wanderers—that ‘‘it is the moving about 
which costs money.” ; 

It should be stated, also, that there are 
quiet towns and delightful villages through- 
out Europe where a party which goes there 
to reside, has a knowledge of the language 
and does not move about, may live in frugal 
comfort and always have enough for $500 
gold each per annum. 

Strange, too, as it may seem, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that, once arrived in Switzer- 
land, persons may spend four months there 
quietly and comfortably, changing their 


country boarding-house three or four times 
and wandering ahout each stopping-place on 
foot, for $250 each in gold. We have done 
this and enjoyed it heartily. 

— rr 


TIDES. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 








As when the sea swells, lifted by the moon, 
And pours, in one wide cataract, to the 
shore, 
Then the precipitant waters, at each door 
Of inlet to the mainland, importune 
To be admitted, and, admitted, soon 
Brim creek and bay with ocean running 
o’er, 
Till their desirous banks can bound ‘no 
more, 
And sit content but to contain the boon ; 
Yet haply, here or there, some sluiceway 
sealed 
Might interpose inhospitable bar 
To the sea’s suits, however he appealed 
With his tide’s stress and influence of the 
star, 
And gates of want where suppliant wealth 
had kneeled 
Bide unenriched by bounty brought so far ; 


So tides sometimes of influence from the sea 
Of the Immortal Life that, pressing round, 
Invests the mortal lives of men, redound 

In the main’s mighty multitudinous plea 

And gentle surge ‘of importunity, 

Against the barriers that our being bound, 
To seek if there some ready sluice be found, 
And soul not loth full-brimmed with God to 

be; 
Then lifted high the gladsome gates of will, 

And wide withdrawn the self-withdrawing 

doors, 
The ocean of the fullness of the still 

Spirit of God into the spirit pours ; 

Yet souls that list keep fast their gates, until 

The sea recedes and leaves them empty shores ! 





A CHURCHMAN'S THOUGHT 
ABOUT DEATH. 





BY THE REV. JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, 


WE often ‘‘ wish we were dead.” Some- 
times in haste; sometimes in disrust at a 
passing worry ; sometimes, no doubt, with a 
devout aspiration, wishing “to depart and 
to be with Christ.” 

If_we oftener considered what it must be 
to be dead, we might ‘be less hasty, more 
reconciled to the trials of life, and more de- 
vout in our aspirations. 

The Church makes Good Friday a great 
fast, because then Christ died; and Easter 
Even a great vigil, because then Christ was 
dead ; and Easter a great feast, because then 
Christ rose again from the dead. 

Our mortal life is a commonday—neither 
feast nor fast—unless wechoose. Our death 
is our fast-day. Our vigil is kept in the 
place of departed spirits, and our resurrec- 
tion is our first taste of the consummation 
of joy and felicity. Everything that has 
been ours before of spiritual enjoyment was 
a foretaste, an earnest, not wholly imag- 
inary, but not wholly real, not full, not sat- 
isfying. 

In itself death is simply horrible. Nobody 
who conceives of it aright can possibly be 
enamored of the thing itself. There is some 
physical and psychological truth in the 
modern theory that all suicides are insane— 
a theory which does not take away the guilt 
of suicide, unless it can be shown that the 
insanity was the visitation of God and not 
the fault of the man, as it is no excuse for 
murder to plead drunkenness unless 1t can 
be shown that the drunkenness was involun- 
tary, that the man was drugged. 

We may be reckless enough in youth “ not 
to mind dying.” And we may be so worn 
out with age and infirmity as not to care 
whether we live or die, since life has lost its 
charm and death has not shone his face. 
But for a middle-aged, mature,and vigorous 
person in his senses to profess to be anxious 
to die argues one of two states of mind: 
either he does not know nor realize what 
death is, or he is so saintly and so enamored 
of Christ that he does not even grudge to 
die to win Christ. 

A great many people have a general idea 
that when they are dead they will have re- 
lief from all their old troubles and exemp- 
tion from all new one’. Perhaps they will, 
for no man knows what it is to be dead 
except dead men. But I cannot think so of 
death. If this be so, it is more blessed to die 
than to live. Death is no natural evil, and 
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our natural: love of life is an hallucination. 
We might still decline to commit suicide for 
moral and religious reasons, but we might 
take any honest chance of dying that offered. 
We .might contend for the privilege of 
nursing small-pox patients, or court death in 
any philanthropic cause, and be not foolish 
but wise in doing it. 

But when an unaccustomed ache in my 
body stirs up an apprehension in my soul, 
and when, nevertheless, I do not at once run 
to a physician nor settle my estate because 
my sober judgment and experience bid me 
wait.and see if there be need, I knew that I 
am not hypochondriacal, and yet I know 
that I have had a warning of an evil that 
must befall me sooner or later. 

One third of me never can desire to die. 
My body and its physical instincts, as far as 
animal consciousness goes, must revolt 
against dying and must struggle against it 
to the last gasp. Organized matter cannot 
desire disorganization, if it can desire any- 
thing, Asan animal, nothing can tempt me 
to die. I must be forced into dying or 
trapped into dying. My animal nature may 
submit to death from exhaustion or in 
obedience toa master, whoever has mastered 
it; but, if it had its freedom of choice, it 
would live. 

And another third of me, my intellectual 
nature, is unwilling to die. I may be im- 
patient of the clog and burden of this flesh, 
as impeding my intellectual progress, I 
may be sleepy when I desire to study, or my 
vital force may be engaged and preoccupied 
—in digesting food or exercising muscles. 
I may lose time which I grudge from study, 
in the mere act of locomotion necessary to 
bring me to the object of my study. But I 
know that if I cheat Nature of her dues I 
shall have to repay her, by an enforced rest 
or by an untimely death. And when I am 
thus brought face to face with the question 
whether it be not better to die and get rid 
of this flesh, that my mind may hays 
everything its own way, there is 
no -intellectual algebra that can deter- 
mine for: me the value of that unknown 
quantity, ‘‘the state of being dead,” as an 
intellectual advantage, and no pharmacy that 
can assure me of the medical use of dying 
as a specific for intellectual ills. I must be a 
great enthusiast in intellectual experiment- 
ation before I experiment on myself with 
drugs of unknown power; and I can hardly 
claim to be scientific if I take my premises 
for granted and then died to prove my theory. 
I prefer to stay in the body and know what 
I can do, be it little or much, rather than to 
go out of the body; to find myself in fact 
what a German transcendentalist affects, and 
to have no resource but to evolve truth out 
of my own inner consciousness. 

And Iam sure that my immortal spirit 
has a natural horror and loathing of death. 
And, if you tell me that that is because I am 
a sinver, I say, No!—at least, not entirely; 
for Christ had and showed the same 
feeling, and he knew no sin. Indeed, itis 
because I am spiritually enfeebled and 
brutalized by stoning that I can suffer as 
little as I do in view of death. If I had 
Christ’s sinlessness, I should suffer Christ’s 
agony and bloody sweat at the thought of 
dying. (I mean all of it that was of human 
origin. There was a divine element in that 
sacred mystery that was Christ's only.) That 
Righteous Man dreaded death with an in- 
tensity of human dread that no sinner is 
sensitive enough to feel. Body, mind, and 
spirit naturally, rationally, and instinctively, 
yes, religiously hate and abhor death 
and shrink from it. “AIl that a man hath 
will he give for his life.’ Intelligently 
to “wish we were dead” is unnatural and 
monstrous; or it is the crown of our re- 
ligiousness that we can desire to depart and 
to be with Christ, even though we must, 
depart by death. 

The state of being dead is nothing to be 
coveted or foolishly bespoken for ourselves. 
These wonderfully made bodies wili be dis- 
honored and defiled end slowly resolve into 
earth. Having been organic since Adam, 
who was the only, * son of the soil,” it is a 
terrible humiliation that befalls every scion 
of this aristocracy of matter when its rank, 
hereditary for 6,000 years, is disfranchised 
by the tyrant Death, and itself becomes the 
sport of worms and of creatures which it 
“would have disdained to have set with 
the dogs of its flock.” Ifthere be any such 
thing as “animal consciousness” —'‘ thn 
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spirit of the beast, which goeth downward” 
—appertaining to organized niatter, that 
consciousness must suffer keen disgrace and 
shame in the state of being dead unless it 
be frue that our physical part is also capa- 
ble of réligion after its sort. “The lions 
roaring after their prey do seek their meat 
Jrom God.” “ All the trees of the wood shall 
rejoice and the floods shall clap their hands 
when he comes to judge the earth.” I con- 
fess I see no reason why I may not take to 
myself literally’ what David said: ‘‘My 
flesh shall rest in hope.” Not, as ‘he proph- 
esied of Christ—“ because Thou wilt not 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption ” ; 
but as Job took it—‘‘ Though after my skin 
worms destroy’ this body, yet’ in ‘my flesh 
shall I‘see God.” If there be any organic 
suffering and humiliation in the state of 
being dead, it will certainly be more than 
compensated by the organic hope cf. resur- 
rection: No less than “ the souls under the 
altar,” the flesh abandoned and neglected of 
God and man, may be ‘comforted with 
hope,” its own physical instinct of final re- 
demption by the blood of Christ. - And this 
is why the Church teaches me to look for 
grace in connection with the sacramental 
water and the bread and wine. Such holy 
washing 9nd holy meat must cleanse and 
sanctify even the flesh that is washed and 
atrengthened by them. » As Bishop Andrews 
says of the Incarnation, “ every green thing 
in the earth was the better for it.” And 
every little seed of corn that is cast into the 
ground to die must die more cheerfully be- 
cause of Christ’s mercy to its little self. 

Again, the state of being dead is intellect- 
ually undesirable, as far as we can con- 
ceive of its mystery. All our intellectual 
methods and processes are so associated 
with sense and matter that purely abstract 
thought is scarcely possible to us. When 
We are shut.out from contact with material 
objects. the. imagmation supplies us with 
objects of thought. But that form of intel. 
lectual activity we call a reverie, a brown 
study. In the place of departed. spirits 
while the body is awaiting the resurrection 
the mind must necessarily be deprived of 
much of its power of perception, for lack of 
the physical senses by which it now appre- 
hends facts. It must be chiefly self-in- 
volved and self-absorbed, with only: occa- 
sional flashes of attention to external things. 
When “‘ Hades from beneath was moved to 
meet” the King of Babylon at his coming, 
the voices of the dead sound dazed and be- 
wildered in their sudden outcry, and sub- 
side into silence with equal suddenness, 
Read it in Isaiah, chapter xiv, and note the 
abruptness,the recall from and the return to 
“ absent-mindedness.” §o0, when the rich 
man, in torment, cries out to Father Abra- 
ham, he speaks as one still in the body—of 
his tongue, of water, of Lazarus’s finger, as 
though external impressions only reached 
the consciousness of a disembodied spirit 
through its memory of its lost physical 
senses. In this case, also, the interval of 
aroused attention is brief, vivid, and full of 
that dramatic power which shows the in- 
tense intellectual activity of the mind in 
death; but the relapse into self-absorption 
is speedy. The colloquy ends abruptly. 
There is no comment upon it made in Hades 
or on earth. The silence returns, 

And of the souls under the altar in St. 
John’s vision: there was something in the 
opening of the fifth seal that recalled them 
to a notice of the lapse of time and of their 
long waiting, and they suddenly cried out, 
with a loud voice: ‘* How long, O Lord? 
Holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth.” “ And white robes [hope] was given 
unto them, and it was said unto them that 
they shou!.’ rest yet for a little season.” 

The inclfeciual pleasure or misery of the 
state of being dead will be chiefly that which 
shall arise from within the mind—the 
memories of the past and the images of the 
future: And rarely can anything arouse 
the attention of a mind so cut off from phys- 
ical sense to a perception of things eternal 
to itself, except as He. ‘‘ who liveth and 
was dead and is alive forevermore,” moved 
by the remembranee of his own death and 
burial, presents himself ;to the intellectual 
apprehension of his saints in Paradise. For 
I doubt not this was the very change in the 
state of being dead that, was. wrought by 
Curist’s descent into Hades; the opening of 
the prison-doors to them that sat in darkness 





and silence, and their deliverance from self- 
contemplation and brooding memories and 
imaginations, that they might have Christ as 
their one object of theught and contempla- 
tion and lie gazing upimto that human face 
until its radiance burn-out their dross with 
delicious fire and purify them for the day of 
resurrection. 

I would not even seem to contradict the 
hope ‘that we all have of intercourse with 
our sainted dead in Paradise. Much less 
would I convey the idea that I think that 
the state of being dead is a state of coma and 
intellectual insensibility. But my hope of 
intellectual progress. in knowledge and of 
the full sympathy of kindred spirits is in the 
resurrection. And the hope that enables me 
to regard the state of being dead with any 
intellectual peacefulness is that my Christian 
philosophy may find its active employment 
and satisfaction not in self-brooding, but in 
contemplation of the Man who is my intel- 
lectual object and ideal. And the more 
single my Christian philosophy becomes in 
its desire for Christ the more ready I hope 
to become even to face death that I may 
win Christ. 

And so, finally, the state of being dead 
seems to me morally a state of spiritual loss 
and deprivation. There is no prayer of the 
ancient Church that touches a finer chord in 
my sympathies than that simple remem- 
brance of. the dead in Christ which the 
Church had in all her liturgies: “Grant unto 
them, O Lord, peace, and let eternal light 
shine upon them.” The spirits of the just 
have lost church ministry and sacraments 
and whatever else has been their accustomed 
food and sustenance. Their long vigil is kept 
‘*in the power of the Spirit, as Christ’s long 
fast in the wilderness, ‘‘ to make thee know 
that. man doth not live by, bread only.” 
They “have meat to eat that we know not 
of”; but their hope is only confirmed, not 
fulfilled’. They are comforted but not 
satiated. 

If there were no God-Man, whose soul 
had descended into Hades, Job’s picture of the 
grave would be true yet’ for us all. ‘‘ Are 
not my days few? Cease then and let me 
alone, that I may take comfort a little before 
I go whence I shall not return, to the land 
of darkness and the shadow of death; a 
land. of darkness ag darkness itself, and of 
the shadow of death without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness.” I cannot 
imagine a truer description of the state of 
being dead in its spiritual deprivations be- 
fore Christ visited Hades and “ brought his 
prisoners out of the pit.” 

But now, since “to them that sat in the 
region of the shadow of death light is 
sprung up”; since the voice of Him “‘ who 
went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison” is yet echoing through the abodes of 
the dead in a ceaseless murmur of comfort- 
able hope; since the corisciousness of the 
mystical presence of Christ, which now 
sometimes comes sensibly to our souls, as 
we “eat that bread and drink that 
cup,” shall then be ours continual- 
ly, enveloping and penetrating our spirits, 
thrilling and ravishing us. I think I could 
even bear to die and fear no evil, ‘‘If Thou 
O Lord be with me.” [I think I can faintly 
understand why it is said: ‘‘ From hence- 
forth blessed are the dead who diein the 
Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their Jabors.” I covet no other rest 
but that ‘‘my flesh may rest in hope”; that 
my mind may rest from its ceaseless roam- 
ing, and fix itselfon Christ; and that my 
soul may rest from its hunger and thirst, 
and be satiated with the continual sense of 
Christ’s mystical presence, in earnest of the 
day ‘“‘when I shall see him as he is—no 
more mystically, but face to face.” If I 
knew that I coveted that rest earnestly 
enough to win it, 1 could ‘‘ wish I. were 
dead.” 


e 
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“Tus living of Ovington-Cum - Tilbury 
with Albrights” was to be sold at auction in 
London week before last. It is worth, so the 
advertisement says, £600. a year, with seventy 
acres of glebe; and, as an additional attraction 
it is mentioned that “capital hunting, fishing, 
and good society can be had in the neighbor- 
hood.” The parishioners are not, of course, 
consulted in the selection of their pastor. “‘ The 
cure of souls” in that parish is worth so much 
money ; and itis put up at auction and knocked 
down: to the: highest bidder, special induce- 
ments being offered to sportsmen and diners- 
out, 





IN EARLIEST SPRING. 


BY EDGAR FAWOETT. 
“Le monde est mechant,"—THeorniLs GAUrIER. 


Tus last pale scroll of wasting snow 
Has wasted now in lawn or lane, 
But still rough gusts arise and blow 
Blue clouds before them, big with rain ; 
And still wild weather rules the world, 
") For March, at/Winter’s bleak eclipse, 
Has set, with clanging wings unfurled, 
The gale’s great trumpet.to her lips, 
But hours are born; at certain whiles, 
When earth and sir seem each to take 
The vague’ similitudes of smiles 
For some fair fancy’s secret sake ; 
And now the heayens forget to frown, 
And now to sting the blast forgets, 
And something stirs the meadows brown 
With prophecies of violets ! 


Oh ! presage beautiful and dear 
For surety of what May shall bring; 
Oh! countless hardened hearts and drear ; 
Oh! human world that hast no spring; 
Oh ! ice of self in many a soul; 
Oh ! lives like leafless boughs and black ; 
Oh ! buried Christ, that dost not roll 
Thy stone of resurrection back ! 


Art. 
ART AND MORALITY. 


BY A. D. GRIDLEY. 








Ir is maintained by some that the chief end 
of art is to please. To gratify the ssthetic 
sense is, no doubt, an important end; but we 
should be slow to accept it as the highest. Has 
it not Also a moral function ? 

It is the co nfessed aim of the artist to repro- 
duce the facts of Nature and of life. He may 
represent those facts justas they appear, or may 
combine them in new relations ; he may select 
the characteristic and pleasing aspects of things, 
or may idealize them; butin all cases the lead- 
ing object is to hold the mirror up to Natnre. 
But is. not Nature the visible expression of 
God’s mind and will? And does not he who 
truthfully and nobly transcribes ‘God’s. works 
come into converse with Him and glorify him? 

It was a favorite idea of Hugh Miller that 
the mind of man is an image in miniature of the 
mind of bis Creator, and that every expression 
of his taste in works of high art is but an un- 
conscious copy of a pre-existing-pattern in the 
Infinite thought. The same trait in the august 
One which finishes the wing of an insect and 
decks the earth with beauty finds in the otber 
one of its modes of utterance in painting and 
statuary, in poetry and music. If this be so, 
then ahigh and liberal esthetic culture tends 
to expand and exalt the mind into some resem- 
blance to the mind of the Great Designer. 

Surely, the artist is under strong personal mo- 
tives to virtue. For he well knows that his 
own character will be impressed upon his 
works—degrading them if he himself is low and 
corrupt, and refining and elevating them if he 
is pure and noble. And he knows, likewise, 
that Nature has many secrets of beauty and ex- 
pression which she reveals only to such as are 
of a clean heart. 

Some, indeed, maintain that esthetic culture 
vitiates character; that,as it concerns itself 
with the forms of things rather than with their 
substance, with the beautiful rather than with 
the true and the good, its tendency must be to 
mental and moral enervation. We are pointed 
to instances like that of the Spanish sculptor, 
Alonzo Cano, who, when dying, refrsed the 
offices of a priest because his crucifix was so 
bunglingly executed. And the saying of Schil- 
ler is often quoted, that “the sense of beauty 
never furthered the performance of duty or 
strengthened the feeling of moral obligation.” 
This objection is not without its weight. Man’s 
nature cries out for wisdom and virtue; and, if 
these demands are denied, the character can 
never become robust and complete in its de- 
velopment. History reads us an admonitory 
lesson here. Grecian art culminated in the age 
of Pericles and Italian art in the time of Leo 
Tenth, both of which were periods of luxury 
and the immediate precursors of moral and 
political decay. 

Let such facts be borne in mind. Yet let no 
one abandon the pursuit of art because of its 
possible perversion. May not every good thing 
be abused? Itis not necessary that ssthetic 
studies be disjoined from others more severe 
and from practical pursuits. In any well- 
ordered scheme of life they never will be. And, 
in reply to the historical argument so often pre- 
sented, let it be remembered that the arts 
which flourished in those periods of corruption 
expressed rather than created the prevailing 

degeneracy. In Greece at the time above re- 
ferred to it was a period of great prosperity. 
Peace had returned after long wars and individ- 
ual and ngiional wealth bad been rapidly accu- 
mulated. Talent and enterprise were stim- 
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ulated in Sisal Ged <a 
every field of human effort, 

of beauty, as were all Greeks by fre ae 
were attracted to artistic pursuits. Now roc, 
up such men as Phidias and his pupils, Peri 

cles, ambitions to make Athens the seat of 
elegance and learning, drew to his court artists 
and philosophers and rewarded their labors 
with princely liberality. Then, too, the relig- 

ion of Greece favored the growth of art, Her 
gods and godesses were ideal embodiments of 
human thought and passion mysteriously united 
with the supernatural; and so, while appealing 
powerfully to the imagination, were yet capatile 
of expression in visible forms and colors, | 

So likewise .in the time of Leo Tenth 
These were the palmy days of the Romish 
Church. It was a period, too, of great mental 
activity. Learning had begun to revive. The 
New World was just discovered and a spirit of 
invention and enterprise was abroad. Leo, 
emulous of the fame of Pericles, aspired to ae 
for Rome what he had done for Athens, He 
invited men of talent and learning to the Tn- 
perial City, and recompensed them with honors 
and a generous bounty. And here, again, the 
prevailing religion furnished manifold subjects 
for the exercise of art—such as the buman 
form of Christ sublimated by divinity, the pure 
loveliness of the Holy Mother, angels, apostles 
martyrs. It was at this time that such men m 
Angelo, DaVinci, and Raphael appeared. 

These are the simple facts of history, Néw. 
is there any evidence that in these periods hg 
ruption arose from the eulture of the arts?. If 
we are in quest. of morality under the , 
surely, yery little can be claimed for the infin. 
ence of that system itself. Theage of Leo was 
a time of great advance in learning, as well as in 
art. “The epoch of the greatest triumph of 
letters,” says one, “the age of Leo and Ciem. 
ent was also that of the utmost depravation of 
morals.” Shall we, therefore, assert that lita. 
ture corrupted the age? The truth is thatart 
has always flourished in times of peace and 
commercial prosperity, but has declined when, 
ever that prosperity has begotten luxury and 
vice. The arts do not make men corrupt, nor 
does the absence of them make men virtuoy, 

It is a pleasantly significant fact that tha sane 
Christians resorted to the practice of the arts 
while seeking refage from persecution in the 
Catacombs of Rome. There, without the light 
of the sun, they produced those remarkable 
etchings which, though exhibiting little tech- 
nical skill, yet show that the human heatt, op- 
pressed and sorrowing, demands this means of 
expression, and that the Church. in an ageot 
great simplicity and purity hesitated not. to 
embody in art some of its tenderest emotions 
and holiest beliefs. Itis also worthy of note 
that the greatest artists have always been deep- 
ly moved with reverence for sacred truths. : 

Even if it were admitted that extreme devo- 
tion to art sometimes leads to mental and moral 
effeminacy, it might well be asked whether this 
is a greater evil than the passion for miserly 
accumulation or than gross voluptuonsness. 
The question is not whether men shall indulge 
in the luxuries of life—for this they certainly 
will do, in some form, as society advances in 
wealth; but rather of what sort those luxuries 
shall be. Shall men take delight in intemper- 
ance, gluttony, and various forms of dissolute 
ness and profligacy, or in art and literature and 
the graces of polished society? Weare not 
anxious to maintain that art bas never served 
the cause of vice; but we hold that, if go, it 
has only been by a perversion of its true nature 
and design—a perversion from which no gift of 
God has ever been exempt. 

Well spake John Williamson, the Quaker, 
when the youthful Benjamin West formally 
devoted himself to painting: ‘It is true that 
our tenets refuse to own the utility of this art 


to mankind; but it’ seemeth to me that we 
have considered the matter too nicely. . . + 
We have classed it among vain and merely 
ornamental things and excluded it from among 
us. But this is not the Principia, but the mis- 
employment of painting. In wise and pure havds 
it rises in the scale of moral excellence and 
displays a loftiness of sentiment and ® devout 
dignity worthy of the contemplation of Chris- 
tians.” At the conclusion of this address the 
biographer adds: “‘The women rose and ki 
the young erties, and the men one by one laid 
their hands on his head.’’ 

When Count Zinzendorf, yet a young man 
and not fully awake to the high purposes of life, 
was visiting the residence of a nobleman, whiose 
apartments were adorned with various works ot 
art, he was attracted by a painting of Christ on 
the cross, beneath. which was the inscription: 
“ Behold what I have done for thee. What hast 
thou done for me?” The scene and the words 
so deeply impressed him that he resolved m4 
testify his gratitude to the Saviour by a life. 0: 
active benevolence. The devotion of his en 
wealth and the influence of ais high position 
advancing the.interests of the persecuted vor 
vians evinced the sincerity of his love and the 
ardor of his zeal. ois 

We have desired to show in the foreg! 4 
sentences not that the cultivation of ar “4 
never operated injuriously, but that such is oat 
its inherent tendency, and that, as & eyed 
rule, its influence is salutary. We do not ~d 
to pursue the t further at present. 4 
deed, one has only to, recall the names of or 
men as Fra Angelico, Rubens, Rembrandt, ut 
vator Rosa, and Michel Angelo to show . 
the mission of art emong men has been emines' 
ly beneficent, 
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» gy the late meeting of the American: Insti- 
tate of Mining Engineers, held in. Boston, the 
address was given by Dr. Sterry Hunt, 
pad for its subject the geognostical rela- 
tions of the metals, since printed in the Hngi- 
ing and Mining Journal. In it he considers 
the relations of various ore deposits to the 
great groups of crystalline rocks which are 
‘ in Eastern North America, Fore- 
most in importance are those of iron, of which 
these rocks enclose great quantities. In the 
oldest known group of rocks, the Laurentian 
series, which make up the Lamentid Hills, 
the Adirondacks, the Highlands of the Hudson 
and their continuation to the southward, occur 
+. masses of magnetic oxyd of iron, which 
are largely mired in various localities. The 
famous. mines of Moriab, near Port Henry, on 
Lake Champlain, and, those of Sterling and 
Ringwood, New Jersey. belong to this series of 
rocks. ,The ores are described as forming beds 
in the gneiss; but generally associated closely 
with the limestone and other calcareous and 
magnesium rocks which are intercalated in 
this old Laurentian series. In some cases 
they form beds as much as one hundred feet in 
thickness, of which the greater part is good 
ore, fit for the furnace; but often the beds are 
pit a few feet in thicknesa The ore is in 
many cases mingled with more or less foreign 
matter, which is generally the elements of the 
gneiss or the limestone rock; all gradations 
peing formed from these rocks with a small 
admixture of ore’ to beds of ore almost. abso- 
Intely pure. These impurities are sometimes 
in’ such. proportions that by the ju- 
ditions mingling of different kinds of ore they 
serve as fluxes for each other in the blast- 
furnace, combining in melting and going off to- 
gether in the form of slag. Hence, the study of 
the intimate nature of the different ore-beds 
qa their impurities becomes a question of 
importance to the ironmaster. 
The ‘composition of the maghetic oxyd of 
fonis'stch that when chemically pure it con- 
sins Seventy-two per cent. of metallic’ iron; 
Wititis rare to get great quantities of these 
4 wilt average over sixty-five por 
mi, and ores of only fifty per cent. are 
mined and shipped to great distances. The 
ptocess:of dressing as applied to the ores of 
the other metals is seldom used in the case 
of those of iron, principally for the reason 
that:this process involves the crushing of them 
tosmall.grains, which render the ore unfit for 
ase in the blast-furnaces, in which by far the 
greater part of these ores are treated. There 
are, however, exceptions to this; for some of 
the ores of the Adirondacks are not smelted in 
the blast-furnace for the manufacture of pig 
fron, but. are directly reduced to malleableness 
in small open forges or bloomary fires, by means 
ofchareoal. In this way, with good ores, a 


' “very fine kind of iron is obtained for the manu- 


fiettte*of the best steel; and it results from 
this'that if an ore free from deleterious ele- 
nents°is found, even if very lean, it is much 
In one 
instance, near Lake Champlain, the ore of a 
great mine does not contain much over twenty- 
five per cent. of iron, in the shape of grains of 
pure magnetic oxyd scattered through the 
rock. Yet this lean ore yields in the bloomary 
metals of such precious qualities that it is 
Toasted in heaps, then crushed and washed in 
stream of water, which takes off the particles 
of rock (these being much lighter than the ore), 
and leaves the latter behind in a condition fit 
for reduction in the charcoal fire of the bloom- 
ary. The blooms of iron thus got are chiefly 


‘eonsumed at Pittsburgh, Penn., for the mann- 


facture of fine steel for tools, etc. 

Some of these ores in Northern New York 
are smelted in the vicinity with charcoal in 
blast-furnaces; but the price of this fuel has 
become much dearer with the growing scarcity 
of wood, and the principal fuel now employed 
is mineral coal, Considerable quantities of an- 
thracite are brought up as far as Port Henry, 
nd are there used for iron smelting; but far 
largenquantities of the ore from this region 
are how smelted at intermediate points, where 
it meets the coal on its way from the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania. In this way furnaces 
have sprung up at Fort Edward, Troy,. Albany, 
Hudson, and elsewhere along the great line of 
Water communication, and have given rise to 
immense manufacturing industries. Some of 
these‘ores: from Lake Champlain and the. St. 
Lawrence find their wsy as far as Pittsburgh 
and Chieazo, where they are sought for their 
Valuable qualities in smelting generally, in ad- 
mixture with other ores, or are employed in 
fonsiderable proportion in the subsequent re- 

k of the pig iron in puddling furnaces, 


++. Several interesting papers have recently 

: oy in the Comptes Rendusupon the 

y. 7.0% 8un-spots, by M. Faye, lately presi- 
dent of ‘the French Academy of Sciences. As- 
mal ie bow universally admitted hypothe- 
o bhotosphere or luminous surface of 








the sun consists of a thick stratum. of incan- 
descent cloud, and recalling the well ascer- 
tained fact that, while a spot near the sun’s 
equator makes its revolution -in 25 days, one 
which is 40 deg. north or south of the equator 
requires more than 27, he argues that whirls | 
and eddies must be produced in the photosphere 
by the differing velocities of its different por- 
tions. These vortices, like those in swiftly 
running water, would be tunnel-shaped, and 
their cavities would be filled with the gases and 
vapors which overlie\the photosphere, . Thus it 
becomes very easy to account for the spectro- 
scopic phenomena observed—the widening and 
intensifying of certain lines in the spectrum, 
while others are reversed. The ring of promi- 
nences or hydrogen flames with which a large 
sun-spotis always encircled he plausibly ex- 
plains by the supposition that just as a water- 
whirl carries down air, which bubbles. up all 
around it, so these sun vortices suck down 
through the photosphere great volumes of 
the overlying hydrogen, which afterward 
ascends and bursts through the photosphere 
all around the spot. The breaking up of single 
spots into groups he explains by means of par- 
asitic vortices, generated within or close to the 
original. The distribution of the spots along 
two zones parallel to the sun’s equator results 
simply from the fact that in just those zones 
the difference of velocity between neighboring 
portions of the photosphere attains its max- 
imum. The proper motion of spots is -also 
easily included in the theory. But as yet it 
gives no satisfactory account of the general form 
and appearance of the spots (which do not 
usually look much like whirlpools); nor of the 
fact that the vortical motion can be detected by 
observation in only a few out of the whole num- 
ber of spots; nor, again, of their remarkable 
ten-year periodicity. Altogether, the papers of 
M. Faye, although constituting a most valuable 
addition to solar science, can hardly be consid- 
ered as deciding the quéstion against the rival 
theories of Zéliner and Secchi. 


....A French naturalist, resident in Guada- 
loupe, has recently made some curious obser- 
vations on the mode of development of a small 
terrestrial frog, of a species common in the 
West Indian Ialands (Hylodes Martinicensis). It 
is very abundant, both in fully grown and very 
small examples, and, as the observer could not 
discover any tadpoles, his curiosity was excited 
to learn whence they came. The shores of the 
island are precipitous and the streams all tor- 
rents, frequently dry during part of the year, so 
that the eggs could not have been deposited in 
these. Moreover, there are no visible lakes in 
the island and they could not have survived in 
the surf of the sea.. He then proceeded to ex- 
amine a number of egg-like bodies, common in 
packets in damp places under the forest leaves. 
They aré about 3-4 m.m. in diameter, much too 
large for the egg of such a frog. He discovered 
that they enclosed a cavity, in which he ob- 
served a minute tadpole, with four legs and a 
tail, revolving in the fluid which surrounded it. 
This communicated with the air by a pore which 
passed outward through an exterior gelatinous 
enlargement. The tadpole continued its rotary 
movements until it issued from its case, when 
it was discovered to have lost its tail within a 
very short time. The observer well asks 
whetber this frog always possessed this habit, 
or whether it was not assumed_on the island, 
taking its present form and character through 
volcanic and other phenomena. Similar mod- 
ifications are to be observed in tree-toads 
which inhabit dry regions. In two genera the 
eggs are placed on the back (WNototrema, Opis- 


thodelphys), and the integument surrounds 
them by a fold until they are covered except at 
the hinder end. Other tree-frogs hatch their 
young in water which accumulates in the 
axils of the large leaves of some palms. 


.... Tbe number of poisonous plants in North 
America is not very great. In the January 
number of the American Naturalist Mr. W. W. 
Bailey gives an account of the chief of them. 
He names the Rhus toxicodendron, or common 
poison vine; the Rhus venenata, known as 
poison ash, and sometimes, though rarely, as 
poison dogwood; Ranunculus acris, one of our 
buttercups; Aconitum Napellus, tbe aconite; 
Actea rubra and A. alba ; Coptis trifolia, the gold- 
thread; Cicuta maculata, the water hemlock, 
which is said to be the plant which the polite 
Greeks made an infusion of when they offered 
their malefactors a chance of departing from 
this world; Solanum nigrum, the little black- 
berried nightshade; the Datura Stramonium, 
Jamestown or “Jimpson’” weed; Veratrum 
viride, or white hellebore, a poison truly, as the 
currant caterpillar could tell if it had language ; 
Arisema triphyllum, whieh Mr. Bailey calls 
“ Jack in the pulpit,’’ but which our boys will 
know better as Indian turnip; the Zobelias, all 
of which are more or less poisonous. Then 
there are a few which are only doubtfully poi- 
sonous, such asthe Lolium temulentum, the Dar- 
nel grass; Kalmia latifolia, the wood laurel; 


and some Euphorbias nettles, hemp, and so 
forth, which have merely acrid juices of no very 
dan; us This completes: nearly 


character. 
the wholadist of our poisonous plants and is 
not a very formidable catalo 


gue. 
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Hlissions. 
THE Misstonary Magazine for April gives gen- 


eral summaries of the work of various mis- 
sionary organizations throughout the world. 
From these and from “the Free Church of 
Scotland’s Monthly Recor@’ for January we 
select the following statistics: The oldest mis- 
sionary society, that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, supports 147 mission- 
aries, 85 native clergy, and numbers 59,125 con- 
verts and 12,033. communicants. This society, 
which originated in the days of the Common- 
wealth, and was incorporated by royal charter 
in Queen Anne’s reign, is and from the outset 
has been peculiarly a colonial society, carrying 
on missionary operations mainly in behalf of 
the Queen’s subjects and laboring with special 
zeal for the establishment of colonial bishop- 
rics. This society is chiefly supported by the 
High Church party. Its income in 1871 was 
£97,604. The Chureh Missionary Society num- 
bers 204 missionaries, 129 native clergy, 100,295 
converts and 20,476 communicants, and more 
than 42,000 scholars. The native clergy and 
church of Sierra Leone are not included in 
these returns. This society, dating from 1799, 
admitted the laity from the first into its de- 
liberations. The training of native agents has 
been its specialty, over 2,000 of whom are now 
-employed in its more than 150 stations. Tinne- 
velly, in Soutb India, bas been its most suc- 
cessful field of labor, Its “ordinary in- 
come,” as given in its last annual report, 
was about £150,000; its expenditures were 
£157,132. We have recently alluded to the 
fact that the Church Missionary Society this 
year has been obliged to retrench its ex- 
penditures some £8,000. The London Mis- 
siovary Society, which we reported some- 
what at length last week, counts 153 mission- 
aries, 131 native clergy, 469,242 converts, in- 
clusive of its 300,000 converts in Madagascar 
and 68,019 churchmembers. The income of the 
Society is given as £107,500. The Baptist So- 
ciety (English), which began operation near the 
close of the last century, carries on successful 
missions in India, Ceylen, China, Africa, 
and particularly in the West Indies, with 
a present income of £32,000 a year. 
Its missionaries, inclusive of native clergy, 
number 53, its converts 25,252, its com- 
municants 6,313, the Baptist Jamaica Union, 
comprising 21,000 communicants, not being in- 
cluded in these returns. The Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Society, founded by John Wesley, has 
been wonderfully successful in the Fiji Islands, 
where in 1871 the number of churchmembers 
was 20,848, of attendants on public worship 
100,000, and of scholars 51,125. The income 
of the Society last year was £150,000. Its mis- 
sionaries and native clergy number 376, its con- 
verts 236,724, and its churchmembership 59,181. 
Other British societies are reported as number- 
ing 48,000 converts and 12,000 communicants, 
while German and other Continental societies 
number 464 European missionaries and native 
clergy, 171,000 adherents, and 27,998 church- 
members, while American societies report 584 
missionaries and native clergy, 200,000 adhe- 
rents, and 50,860 communicants. The grand 
total gives 1,309,638 converts and 256,880 com- 
municants as the visible results of Protestant 
missions throughout the world. According 
to Dr. Mullens, 100 missionaries, chiefly from 
America, are laboring in Turkey, Persia, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. From all countries 100 oc- 
cupy the ports of China and Siam. In India 
and Ceylon there are 560, nearly 300 in Mada- 
gascar and South Africa, 130 in the region of 
the Gulf of Guinea, 220 among the negroes of 
the West Indies, 105 among the North American 
Indians, and 200 among the Polynesian tribes. 
The total of Protestant missionaries and native 
clergy, a8 given above, is 2,276; and of money ex- 
pended for Protestant missions throughout the 
world is $5,164,670, The great missionary or- 
ganization of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 
The last report of this association, issued on 
the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the so- 
ciety, gives from the missions of East, West, and 
South Su-tchuen, Kong-tcheou, and Yun-nan 5 
bishops, 78 missionaries, 79 native priests, and 
843 schools, colleges, etc., and 108,500 Chris- 
tians; which is a large advance upon the 38 
European priests, 54 native priests, and 
84,000 Christians, as given for the same 
provinces in the ‘Madras Catholic Di- 
rectory” for 1868. West and South Tongnin 
are reported as having 3 bishops, 32 missions, 
121 native priests, and 210,000 converts; Cochin 
China and Cambodia 5 bishops, 65 missioners, 
71 native priests, and 102,538 converts; Siam 
and Malay 2 bishops, 34 missioners, 8 native 
priests, 87 schools, and 18,000 converts. In 
Pondicherry, Mysore, and Coimbatoor the Cath- 
olic adherents are numbered at 170,000, the 
number of bishops is 3, of missioners 96, of 
pative priests 32, and of schools 105. In Corea 
the Christians are numbered as 18,000 before 
the persecution. In Thibet as some hundreds ; 
but as 9,000 according to the Directory of 1868, 
above quoted. The general summary of Cath- 





olic missions for 1872. gives. 23 bishops, 440 
missioners, 820 native priests, and 700,000 
Christians; while the total receipts of the 
Society for, 1871_ are given as £200,835—about 
$1,004,178. 


....Dr. H. B. McCartee, for twenty-nine years 
a working missionary in China—having been 
surgeon, physician, translator, and preacher, 
and having performed the duties of each with 
diligence and signal success—is now professor 
of vatural history in the Imperial College ia 
Yedo. Having resigned his connection with 
the Missionary Board, he came to Japan in 
company with the Chinese commissioner ap- 
pointed to look after the Coolies kidnapped in 
the ship ‘Maria Luz,” whom the Japan- 
ese 80 nobly released from the bondage 
of what they believed was slavery in 
all but- the name. Dr. McCartee acted 
as translator and adviser of the Chinese 
commissioner, and had the happiness of seeing 
the freed Coolies sent back to their native land. 
For his past services in China and for those 
done in behalf of the Coolies Dr. MeCartee has 
recéived from the Emperor of China, through 
the United States consul at Yokohama, a gold 
medal. Dr. McCartee proposes, as soon as the 
country (Japan) is opened, to live in the in- 
terior and devote himself to missionary work, 
Ashe did twenty-nire years ago in Ningpo, 
China, so he will again, in Japan, ‘‘break new 
ground,” in which the truth shall spring and 
grow. 


....The India Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, lately held at Bareilly, In- 
dia, reports the following statistics: members, 
798; probationers, 537; local preachers, 30; 
adult baptisms, 128; infant baptisms, 155; 
Sunday-schools, 76; officers and teachers of the 
same, 219; scholars, 3,536; boys’ day shools, 
82; number of scholars, 3,304; girls’ day 
schools, 85; number of scholars, 1,392. The 
increase during the year is, as reported, 
107 members, 3 churches, 1 parsonage, 3 Sun- 
day-scbools, 73 officers and teachers of the 
same, and 1,609 scholars. This shows an ad- 
vance of more than 100 per cent. in members, 
probationers, Sunday-schools, and teachers 
within the past 4 years; while the number of 
Sunday scholars has multiplied fourfold. At 
this conference 4 change was effectec ‘rv ~rhich 
the mountain territory was made one district ; 
the province of Rohileund a second; and 
Oudh, with the station of Cawnpore, a third; 
and the presiding elders were freed from local 
charges, so as to be more at liberty for their 
own special duties. 


...The girls’ boarding school at Sidon, now 
in charge of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the American Presbyterian Church, 
was established nine years ago. Now Mrs. W. 
W. Eddy presides over the school, assisted by 
two English ladies. This is strictly a training 
school for native helpers in the mission where 
the pupils perform the household labor of the 
building, and so are taught to keep house by 
their missionary instructors. Mrs. Eddy re- 
ports that many of the graduates are laboring 
in widely separated fields of usefulness. Two 
are now wives of native teachers and are labor- 
ing with their husbands, while ten are teach- 
ing, scattered from Safita, in Northero Syria, 
down to Nazareth, where one is a Bible-reader, 
and even to Alexandria, Egypt, where another 
is the principal teacher of Arabic in a high 
school. The Sidon school is much cramped, oc- 
cupying as it does a small rented house, with- 
out grounds, and an appeal is made by the 
Woman’s Society in behalf of the school fora 
sum sufficient to erect’a more commodious 


building. 


....There have many small Protestant con- 
gregations sprung up in Mexico in towns near 
to the capital, where the people meet and are 
led in their public services by some layman of 
the congregation. To meet the lack of preach- 
ers, 13 laymen in the City of Mexico have been 
appointed to preach in the surrounding villages. 
Rev. Maxwell Phillips, Presbyterian, writes of 
avisit to Toluca, a city southwest of Mexico, 
where he found a congregation gathered and 
ministered to by an English layman in his 
own house: Mr. Phillips has taken measures 
to establish a church in the place. The congre- 
gation of Rev. H. C. Thompson in San Luis 
Potosi has been recently mobbed but the 
police have showed every disposition to punish 
the instigators of the outrage. 


....The British minister at Pekin, evidently 
forgetful of the message which the Lord Jesus 
sent by the disciples of John Baptist to their 
Master, and its glorious climax, bas advised 
British missionaries in China to forsake their 
labors among the poor, as a great waste of labor, 
and to give up their property in the interior and 
retire to the ports. 


.... Three missionaries and three teachers are 
connected with the Presbyterian Chinese Mis- 
sion in San Francisco. The mission also em- 
ploys 1 Chinese preacher and 1 Chinese assist- 
ant teacher. During the past year 4 have been 
added to the chureh. 
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i: The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 27TH. 


THE LORD WITH JOSEPH. GEN, XXXIX, 
1—6, 20—28. 








ir would bave been a sad but a common mis- 
take for Joseph to think that he would be the 
gainer while in the house of Potiphar or in the 
Egyptian prison by serving the gods of Potiphar 
and the prison-keeper, instead of the Lord, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. But 
Joseph served the Lord, and “the Lord was 
with him, and that which he did the Lord made 
it to prosper”? ; and he had honor accordingly 
from both Potiphar and the prison-keeper— 
that honor which the Lord puts upon. those 
who give him honor. It is always safe and best 
to serve the Lord, and in ne place more so 
than whore other gods are served. Those 
who do not themselves serve the Lord 
respect those who do. No man, young 
or old, ever gains anything by letting down 
his standard of either belief or conduct 
to conform it to the lower standard of those 
who are over or about him. An employer who 
is blasphemously profane in his speech never 
values an apprentice any higher because the 
boy is foul-mouthed. A merchant who will 
cheat his customers does not want dishonest 
clerks. A teacher who uses tobacco frecly is 
not likely to have added respect for a scholar 
who smokes and chews. The minister who 
takes a social glass of wine with his wine- 
drinking parishioner always loses a hold on 
that parishioner which he might otherwise 
have had. This truth is so clearly understood 
by those “ children of this worid,’”’ who ‘are in 
their generation wiser than the children of 
light,” that when a rogue wants to stand high, 
even among money-getters or politicians, he 
never openly announces himself as in the Devil’s 
service. He is far more likely to put ,for- 
ward the claim that he is a servant of 
the Lord. It is not long since that old sinners 
in Wall Street, who were sadly fleeced by a fair- 
faced young villain, excused themselves for 
being cheated on the ground that the youth 
was a minister’s son and had professed godli- 
ness; so they trusted him. And still more re- 
cently the public clams to have been misled by 
representative men in Washington who had won 
confidence through their reputation as ‘‘ Chris- 
tian statesmen.”” There are many cheats and 
hypocrites but none of them say ‘‘Good Deyvil’’ 
to gain character with Devil servers. Only 
foolish ministers and laymen or silly boys 
really think they are to gain anything in the 
respect of those who serve the Devil by paying 
the Devil deference. Naaman felt that it was 
prudent to bow down to the god Rimmon 
when he was with his master in the house of 
Rimmon. Joseph felt that it was safer to serve 
the Lord in houses where only Egyptian gods 
were worslfiped. We find Joseph exalted 
more highly in the land of idolaters than was 
ever the obsequious Naaman in his Syrian home. 
Every man and every boy will gain most among 
the godless and profane by serving the Lord 
purcly and heartily. ‘Their rock is not as 
our Rock, even our enemies themselves being 
judges.” 





...-For several years past in the Union 
Church Sunday-school of Yokohama Japanese 
children have been instructed in company with 
English and American. The first distinctly 
native Sunday-schools were opened in Yoko- 
hama on the ist of January, 1873. “One for 
girls and the children of the villages suburban to 
Yokobama was openedin the new school-house 
of the American Mission Home, under the care 
of Mrs. Pruyn, assisted by Miss Crosby and 
Mrs. Pearson. This school is now a fixed fact 
and a flourishing institution, averaging over 
thirty pupils in attendance. The Sunday-school 
for Japanese boys, over which Mr. John Bal- 
lagh is superintendent, has also an average at- 
tendance of over thirty. Dr. Elliott and the 
Rey. Mr. Loomis are teachers in this school. 
The exercises in the boys’ school are almost en- 
tirely in English; in the girls’ school an inter- 
preter is used. The singing is both a success 
and an excellent means of grace and instruction, 
which, considering the radical difference in the 
Japanese music-scale and our own, is saying a 
good 4eal for both instructors and learners. 
This ir the day of small things in Sunday-school 
matte-s in Japan, yet it may be the tiny sprout 
of the great tree of blessing which is to over- 
shadow Japan and be for the healing of the 
nation. From what we know of the’ condition 
of Japanese children at present, we believe that 
no one set of educational or civilizing influences 
is adle to do more for the real enlightenment, 
elevation, and blessing of Japan than the Sun- 
day-school movement. May God bless this its 
first beginuing in the Kingdom of the Rising 
Sun. 


.---It is well said by a writer in the Sunday- 
achool Helper, in counsel to teachers: , 
** You must know what to teach. Knowing 





the lesson is not, necessarily, knowing what to 
teach. . . . ‘Read the whole lesson; then 
select some good, plain, strong point, and make 
that clear. Impress it, and if possible apply it.” 


....Lhe Rey, Henry M. Parsons is the new 
president of the Boston Sunday-school Union. 
Under his lead it is proposed to have a union 
teachers’ meeting each week for the study of 
the International Lessons, 


.... The new advertising cover of The Advance 
gives for this month an illustration by Doré of 
“* Jacob and the Angel at Peniel,’’ as appropriate 
to the lesson of the International Series for 
April 6th, 

J | 


Education, 





Pro. C. 8. VENABLE has written to the Zven- 
ing Post an interesting account of the discipline 
and methods of the University of Virginia. In 
respect to studies, he says: 


“The University of Virginia is founded on 
the elective system in its broadest sense. ‘There 
is no prescribed curriculum. The instruction 
is given in separate and distinct schools in all 
of its departments, professional and academic. 
Students are permitted to select the schools to 
which they are led by their special tastes or 
—— pursuits in life to devote themselves. 

iplomas are given to the graduates in each 
school. 
ments, so that graduation in a certain number 
of Mp schools is required for each titular 
and professional diploma. Instruction in every 
subject is given by lectures and by the study of 
text-books. Daily oral examinations on the 
lectures and on the assigned portions of the 
text-books precede each lecture. ‘To make this 
practicable, the time allotted to the examination 
and lecture is one hour anda half. Attendance 
on the lectures is compulsory in all the schools, 
both professional and academic. Rigorous 
written examinations are held periodically in 
each school, and the diploma of the school is 
conferred on those students only whose exam- 
ination papers come up to a fixed standard. 
That is, the candidate for duation must ob- 
tain four-fifths (in some of the schools three- 
fourths) of the values assigned to the questions 
setin the examinations. No distinctions are 
made among the graduates. A student either 
graduates cum laude or not at all. In the lower 
classes of the schools like examinations are 
held, and certificates of distinction given to 
those who come up to the standard of three- 
fourths of the values of the questions set.’’ 


As to the matter of discipline, no system of 
surveillance isemployed. ‘‘ The regulations arc 
as few as possible, and the imposition of arti- 
ficial restraints is avoided. In all respects 
manly principles of self-government are ap- 
pealed to. The government of the institution 
is based on mutual trust and confidence between 
the authorities and the students. The state- 
ments of students in all transactions with the 
authorities are received as on honor; and in 
the written examinations each student appends 
to his answers a certificate on honor that he has 
received no assistance.” This policy, as might 
have been expected, has been attended with the 
best results. 

“Its effects in imbuing the body of the stu- 
dents with the spirit of truth and candor, in 
giving them the prcper scorn for a lie, and in 
promoting a frank and manly intercourse be- 
tween the students and professors canaot be 
too highly estimated. A student who is known 
to have been guilty of a violation of his exam- 
ination pledge or of any other falsehood in his 
dealings with the authorities (things of rare 
occurrence) is not permitted by his fellows to 
remain in the institution. I believe that if this 
system of trust and confidence were adopted in 

1 the colleges of the land it would prove an 
inestimable blessing to our country in incul- 
cating manliness, truth, and integrity upon our 
future rulers.”’ 


The experience of the University respecting the 
difficult question of attendance on religious ex- 
ercises is interesting and suggestive. Attend- 
ance is made entirely voluntary. The exercises 
are held by the resident chaplain, “ who is not 
a state officer, but simply the pastor of the 
faculty and students, elected in rotation from 
the two leading denominations in the state and 
supported, as other pastors are, by the volun- 
tary contributions of his flock.” The results 
are thus summed up: 


“The students contribute with very com- 
mendable liberality to the support of the chap- 


-lain, who goes constantly in and out among 


them as their friend and brother, laboring ear- 
— in the promotion of Christian activity 
and all good works. There is always a respect- 
able attendance of student worshipers at morn- 
ing prayers, a good attendance of students in 
the Sunday seryices im the chapel, as well_as in 
the churebes of the town. There is an earnest 
Christian activity among the students, which 
employs itself in the different enterprises of the 
University Young Men's Christian Association. 
They hol Mtn prayer-meetings in the differ- 
ent districts of the institution, the average at- 
tendance on which is more than one-third of 
the whole number of students.. They keep up 
six Sunday-schools in the sparsely settled moun- 
tain districts of the neighborhood—five for 
whites and one freedmen; with an average 
attendance on each of thirty pupils. This 
steady Christian activity is nota thing of to- 
day or yesterday, but it has been the rule for 
years. 


.-.-Hon. J. D. Philbrick, superintendent of 
the Boston public schools, devotes considerable 
space in his late report to an account of the 
steps by which the study of drawing has come 
to occupy so important a place in the schools 


The schools are grouped in depart-. 





of that city; in the course of which he thus 
speaks of Mr. Walter Smith: 

“One of the yery ablest graduates of the Nor- 
mal Art Training School at South Kensington, 
who had for many years successfully conducted 
art schools, a man of broad art-culture, of ex- 
tensive knowledge of the methods and systems 
of different countries, of practical skill in teach- 
ing, of tact in the handling of classes, of organ- 
izing power, of executive ability, of business 
capacity, of immense working force, and of a 
noble professional ambition. This is the sort 
of aman the committee on drawing bad the 
good fortune tosecure. This was an immense 
step in the right direction. It is easy to make 
regulations, but the essential and difficult thing 
is to get the right men and set them to work. 
From the arrival of Mr. Smith, last October, a 
new epoch began.” 

Respecting the working of Mr. Smith’s sys- 
tem the report speaks as follows: 

“*The Normal Art School, in Appleton street, 
for the instruction of teachers was at once 
opened, the beneficial effects of which were im- 
mediately visible in the improved methods and 
aim in teaching drawing in all our schools. Our 
teachers deserve great credit for their hearty co- 
operation in developing this branch of instruc- 
tion. It was natural that theresbould be some 
grumbling, for there are always some who are 
averse to any extra exertion or any interrup- 
tion to an established routine. But the exhi- 
bition of drawing last May seemed to give great 
satisfaction, and 92 everybody in better hu- 
mor. ‘The glory, however, of last year’s labors 
and efforts was seen in June, at the girls’ 
high and normal school building, when jive hun- 
dred of the teachers of our primary, grammar, 
and high schools voluntarily presented them- 
selves for an examination of their qualifications 
for teaching drawing; for the success of the 
whole scheme depends upon the competency of 
the mass of the teachers to teach this branch to 
their classes, aided and assisted by competent 
supervisors. The general plan of carrying on 
the teaching is the same as that which has been 
so triumphantly successful in our musical in- 
struction—a general supervisor at the head, to 
plan and direct, with a corps of four or five as- 
sistants, to teach personally in the highest 
classes of the high schools, and to aid in teach- 
ing the teachers and in inspecting, examining, 
and supervising the work done in all the lower 
grades of the schools, the committee on draw- 
ing, of course, being the power over all.”’ 


.-+.The last report of Hon. Samuel Fallows, 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Wisconsin, is a clear and business-like docu- 
ment, and presents the educational affairs of 
the state in a very encouraging light. The 
number Of school districts in the state, partly 
estimated and not including cities; is 5,103; the 
number of children of school age (4-20), 423,- 
717; the number attending public schools (of 
whom 8,403 are under 4 or over 20 years), 270,- 
292; the number attending private schools, 18,- 
020; the number attending academies and col- 
leges, 2,831; the number estimated for benevo- 
lent institutions, 1,200; the number of public 
school-houses in the state, 4,979; the number 
of pupils the school-houses will accommodate 
312,612 ; the total valuation of houses, sites, and 
apparatus, $1,212,164; the total income for the 
last school-year, $2,426,369.76; total expendi- 
tures, $2,064,154.56; amount of productive 
school fund, $2,482,771.23. Besides these, we 
nave some statistics of a more special kind. 
The number of colleges in the state, not includ- 
ing the State University, is reported as eight, 
with a total of 2,868 students (894 being 
preparatory) and 79 instructors. The whole 
number of graduates from these institutions is 
598, of whom 66 graduated last year. Their 
lands and buildings are valued at $506,700, their 
endowment funds amount to $213,205, and their 
annual income is $48,920. The attendance of 
children at different ages is indicated by the 
following: Number of children between 4 and 7 
years, 100,821; number attending school, 53,405, 
or about 53 per cent.; number of children be- 
tween 7 and 15 years, 209,859; number attend- 
ing school, 158,246, or 75 per cent.;° number of 
children between 15 and 20 years, 100,482; num- 
ber attending school, 64,589, or 64 per cent. 
The number of children in the state incapac- 
itated for instruction from defect of vision is 
put down at 109, from defect of hearing at 
239, and from defect of intellect at 377, 


....The number of children of school-age in 
Wisconsin is reported to be 428,717, while the 
number that can be accommodated in the 
school-houses is only 312,612, It appears, there- 
fore, that school-room must be furnished for 
111,105 before a compulsory law, if enacted, 
could be enforced. Whatever theory may be 
held respecting the utility of general compul- 
sory laws, there are two points on which all 
can agree: 1, that the localities should be com- 
pelled to furnish sufficient and suitable accom- 
modation for all their children; and, 2, that 
truancy and the habitual employment of young 
children in the manufacturing establishments 
of large towns should be prevented. 


...-Gen. O. O. Howard writes : 


“T think the fire in Chicago and in Boston 
and other sudden losses of property have set 
numbers of men to thinking. It is better to 
found a arbor sogeene for the teaching of youth 


than to build a handsome — It is better 
to do good while we live, if we can.” 

-...The children of Albany are now permit- 
ted to attend the city schools without regard 


to color. After the first of May the Wilber- 
force School will no longer be in existence. 





—S————— 
Pebbles, 


A WELL-KNOWN physician, a distinguishea 
specialist, was examining a medical student 
when he put to him the case of a fever, the 
symptoms of which increased in intensity until 
at last the crisis arrived. “What would you 
do?” asked the doctor of the student. “Well,” 
replied the latter, being unable, after some 
minutes’ anxious reflection, to arrive at a 
solution of the difficulty, “I should send for 
you.” The joke, fortunately, was taken ina 
friendly spirit,and the young man got his 
diploma, 

----A hop in your walk is a halt, but a dang 
upon nothing is halter. A deal of gold may 
be a plum, but a dealer in lead is a plumber, 
You may sometimes put sauce into a cup, but 
you should always put a cup into a saucer, 
You're a fool if you’re a walker in a pond; 
you’re a philosopher if you ponder in your 
walk. Acough makes you wheezy in the chest, 
but of the chest you can easily make a coffer, 
A steel is what makes a blade sharp, but a blade 
that makes a sharper is a stealer. 





..-A school inspector, examining the boys, 
put them through their “animal kingdom,” 
and in the course of his performance rather 
grandly exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, can any of you boys 
name to me an apimal of the order Eientata~ \ 
that is, a front tooth toothless animal?” 

A boy at once smitten with wisdom replied; 
“ I can,’’ 

“Well, what is the animal?” 

“My grandmother !”’ replied the boy. 


..»- British, Nimrod (who has shot tigers ip 
India and lions in South Africa: “‘The fact is, 
Herr Muller, that I don’t care much for sport 
unless it contains the element of danger,” 

German Nimrod: ‘* Ach so? you are vont of 
taincher? Den you should goom and shoot 
mit me! Vy, only de oder tay I shootet my 
broder-in-law in de schdomag!’’ 


...- An old woman accosted two gentlemen in 
Quincy Market, Boston, one day, with thefol 
lowing negative inquiry: ‘Gentlemen, you 
hain’t none on you seen nothing of no sniftor 
nowhere round here no tima to.deg, wi 
snuff in it, hain’t yer?” They said: “ Yes, they 
hadn’t neither.” 


.... A Cockney conducted two ladies toan ob 
servatory to see an eclipse of the moon. They 
were too late, the eclipse was over, and the ladies 
were disappointed. ‘‘Oh!’? exclaimed our hero, 
“don’t fret. I know the astronomer well. He 
is a very polite man, and, I’m sure, will begin 
again.” . 

...-An Irish gentleman, of a mechanical turn 
of mind, took off his gas-meter to repair it him 
self; and put it on again upside down. At the 
end of the quarter it was proved with mathe 
matical correctness that the gas company owe 
him eight dollars aud fifty cents. 


....“*You have played the deuce with my 
heart,’’ said a gentleman to a lady, who was his 
partner in a social game of whist at an evening 
party. ‘‘ Well,” replied the lady, with an arch 
smile, ‘it was because you played the knave.” 


....An enamored Philadelphian has beeq 
convicted of petty larceny for abstracting his 
adored one’s carte de visite from her photograph 
album, the judge deciding that to steal a “‘carte” 
was as bad as to steal a horse. 


....The last fashionable kink is pop-com 
parties. It is claimed that they not only keep 
young men from another kind of corned par: 
ties, but are very suggestive of a question they 
ought to pop. 

....An editor says his ancestors have been 
in the habit of living a hundred years His op: 
ponent responds by saying that ‘ that was be: 
fore the introduction of capital punishment.” 


....An applicant for a pair of boots at one of 
our shoe stores was asked what number he 
wore, and replied, as soon as he could recover 
from his surprise, ‘‘ Why, two, of course!” 


....An exchange tantalizes its readers with 
this atrocity: ‘Have you heard of the man 
who got shot?’ “Got shot? No; how did 
he get shot?” “He bought them.” 


..-.** There’s one kind of ship I always steer 
clear of,” said an old bachelor sea-captain, “and 
that’s courtship; ’cause on that ship there’s al- 
ways two mates and no captain.” 


...-Rural papers severely condemn the con 
duct of “the hens that are standing around 
barnyard doors doing nothing while eggs are 
selling at fifty cents a dozen.” 

....What is the difference between a good 
dog-show anda bad one? When it is a good 
one, the dogs go to the show; but ifa bad one, 
the show goes to the dogs. 

...."' Well, wife, you can’t say I ever eon- 
tracted bad habits.” “No, sir. You geverally 
expand them.” — 

....For what port is a maa bound guring 





courtship? Bound to Havre. 


‘ 
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4 April 17, 1878.] 
“Hews of the Week. 


~~ whe usual spring floods are doing some 
in various parts of the country. The 
, of Albany has suffered somewhat 
lo aaphae water. Aland-slide at Rosen- 
dale, New York, took awaya high trestle-work, 
én travel on the Wallkill Valley Railway will 
éonsequently be interrupted for a month or 
mote. The Fonda, Johnstown, and Glovers- 
ville Railway, in this state, has also been blocked 
landslides. The breaks on the Erie Railway 
pave been repaired, and trains are now running 
uninterruptedly. The Mississippi at Memphis 
has risen again, and reaches a point nearly as 
high as that of the last overflow. The Arkansas 
River has risen twenty-five feet, and three tiers 
of abridge of the Cairo and Fulton Railway, at 
Little Rock, have been washed away. A great 
deal of damage has also been caused by the 
Chenango River, in this state, Binghamton hav- 
ing been an especial sufferer. 


...-Ex-Senator Patterson is still in Washing- 
ton, endeavoring to collect evidence to sustain 
his statements made before the Credit Mobilier 
committees last winter. He has printed a letter 
from Horace F. Clark, of this city, asserting 
that some time during the late senatorial can- 
yass in New Hampshire Oakes Ames called 
apon him in New York, and said that E. H. 
Rollins was doing Mr. Patterson injustice by 
charging that he was in the Credit Mobilier, 
which charge was without foundation in truth. 
Mr. Clark asking why he did not publicly say 
#, Mr. Ames replied that he had written or 
would write a letter contradicting the state- 
ment which Mr. Rollins had made, and request- 
ed Mr. Clark to use his influence with Mr. 
Rollins to cease circulating the unjust state- 
ment against him. 

...-About the middle of last month a steam- 

qerrived at Panama bringing the intelligence 
that when she left the port of San Salvador 
there was a report in circulation there that the 
dty of San Salvador had been destroyed by an 
¢arthquake, on the 4th of March; bat, as the 
telegraph wires to the port were down, no de- 
‘Sig.of the disaster could be obtained. This 
a@orpdid not appear very trustworthy, and 
consequently excited little attention. But an 
ddditional dispatch was receifed from Aspinwall 
lst week reaffirming the report, and again 
stating that the city had been almost wholly 
destroyed, eight hundred persons having 
perished and property valued at $12,000,000 
destroyed. The earthquake was followed by a 
donflagration, in which many buildings were 
burned. 


fyieeee 


see The press has continued during the past 
Week to give much attention to the “ Atlantic” 
disaster, as a general thing commenting upon it 
With great severity. The court of investiga- 
tion at Halifax has continued to sit, 
and on the conclusion of its work will send a 
full report to the minister of marine and fish- 
éries, who can affirm or set it aside. After the 
of this court the captain and officers 
cannot be tried again by any marine court for 
this offense, but can only be triable under an 
indictment brought in a criminal court. The 
punishment by the present court cannot go be- 
yond the revocation of the certificates of those 
found guilty. Such a punishment will probably 
be visited upon Capt. Williams, and possibly 
Upon the fourth officer of the steamship, 


‘'....Mr. George William Curtis’s letter of res- 
ignation of his position on the Board of Civil 
Service has been published and is as follows: 


“ West New Briguron, N. Y., | 
March 18th, 1873. ’ 

_ “Mr Dear Sim :—As the circumstances uniler 
Which several important appointments have re- 
cently been made seem to me to show an aban- 
donment both of the spirit and the letter of the 
vil Service regulations, I respectfully resign. 
oe A ore asa member of the Advisory Board 
Ethe Civil Service. In so doing, I beg to as- 
you of my warmest wishes, and of the con- 
uance of my most earnest efforts for the suc- 
eas of your administration. Very respectfully 

yours, Gro. W. Curtis. 
His Excellency the President.” 


_ s++eThe Hon. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, has 
Written another letter explaining his vote for 

Increase-of-Salary bill, in which he denies 
that it was possible for him to have prevented 
its adoption. He says: 


“I know of no method by which that result 
could have been achieved under the circum- 
stances as they then existed, exccpt by fillibus- 
tering against the whole bill, and thus prevent- 
oo vote on it. That, perhaps, might have 
done; but no member, so far as I know, 
Was willing to take so grave a responsibility. 
ly the chairman of the Committee on 
priations was not.” 


“++«.The developments made last week in the 
of England forgery case show that the forg- 
@ieswere committed by Austin Bidwell, who 
4$now under arrest at Havana, and whose sur- 
Fender hus been ordered by the Spanish Govern- 
t; George Macdonnell, held for extradition 
New York ; George Bidwell, whose arrest in 
Réinburgh has already been announced; and 
Noyes, the alleged clerk of the parties, who was 
the fist person taken into custody. 















+++» Tbere are grades in, villainy, and certain- 
ly the most contemptible of robbers are church 
thieves. Last week a party of them entered 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in this city, 
by means cf false keys, stripped the altar of its 
valuables, injured a small but costly paint 
ing thereon, and even stole some flowers with 
which it was decorated. The object of their 
search was the communion service, which was 
not kept in the church building, 


-...Chancellor Lowe presented his budget in 
the British House of Commons last week. The 
debt is at present £785,800,000, and has been 
diminished during the fiseal year £6,861,000. 
The expenditures for the year were £70,714,000 
ad the revenue £76,608,775, while the estimated 
expense for the next year is £71,871,000. Half 
the amount of the Geneva Award is to be paid 
out of the revenues of the present year. 


--.-The Connecticut election took place on 
Monday of last week. Charles K. Ingersoll, 
Democrat, was elected governor by a majority 
of 3,609, on a total vote of 86,191, Inthe Ist 
district Hawley’s (Rep.) majority is 1,332; in 
the IId Kellogg (Rep.) has 587; in the TIId 
Starkweather (Rep.) gets 1,521; while in the 
1Vth Barnum (Dem.) is elected by a majority 
of 1,440. The House is Democratic and the 
Senate Republican. 


....The exhibitors at Vienna are to be divided 
into groups according to the character of their 
contributions, each group having a president 
and two vice-presidents. The presidencies of 
the groups of Education and of the Trade and 
Commerce’of the World and vice-presidencies 
of the groups of Civil Engineering and Public 
Works and Architecture and Farm-houses have 
been assigned to the United States. 


....There has been a strike of the men em- 
ployed by the New York Gas Company, and on 
one or two nights of last week the gas was 
partially shut off in that part of the city below 
Grand street. The Company, however, obtained 
other workmen, and it is probable that the 
difficulty is now over, since the men employed 
by the other companies do not at present show 
any intention of participating in the strike, 


...-A Kansas newspaper states that the 
Kiowa, Cheyenne, and Arrapahoe Indians are 
preparing for war, that the Government is re- 
enforcing all the forts‘in Western Kansas and 
south of that section, and that extra troops 
have been ordered to the front. Two companies 
of cavalry have already arrived aod two more 
are on the road. 


....Gov. Smith, of Georgia, bas called a con- 
vention of the governors of states, to meet at 
Atlanta, ou May 20th, for the purpose of con- 
sulting upon the most feasible plans for con- 
structing the proposed Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Canal, Prominent men in all of the states 
are also invited to attend and the cities and 
towns of Georgia are requested to send dele- 
gates. 


.--.-The Massachusetts legislative committee 
on towns has reported bills for annexing West 
Roxbury, Brookline, Brighton, and Charlestown 
to Boston, subject to ratification by a majority 
vote of the city and towns. Should such rat- 
ification be made, an addition of 45,000 would be 
made to the population of Bston. 


..--The Morgan Envelope Company of 
Springfield, Mass., begin this week the printing 
of the new postal cards, and can turn out 482,000 
per day. Five millions of the cards are to be 
ready by May ist, orders to the awount. of 
80,000,000 having already accumulated in the 
Post-office Department. 

..--Great distress for want of food is re- 
ported to prevail in the islands on the Irish 
coast off Galway. The sheep even are starv- 
ing. Subscriptions have been opened for the 
relief of the islanders. 


....The wall of the new city police building 
in Rochester, N. Y., fronting upon the river, 
fell, and several persons fell into the river. 
Only one person is known to have been lost. 


....There have been fires in the Virginia 
woods, doing some damage to barns, fences, 
and railway property. Two men in Appomattox 
County were burned to death. 


...-Massachusetts intends to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill by erecting a statue to Gen. Jo- 
seph Warren, 


..-.Senator Ramsey, of Minnesota, and Rep- 
resentatives Shellabarger, of Oaio, and Town- 
send, of Pennsylvania, decline to receive their 
back pay. 


....The Maine shipbufiders expect a busier 
season this year than since 1855, and prepara- 
tions for work are making all along the coast. 


... Representative James Brooks has con- 
siderably improved in health since he left 
Washington for Norfolk, Va. 

...-Bismarck and Von Moltke are going to 
accompany the Emperor of William onhis visit 
to St. Petersburg. 


TOE INDERENDENT. 
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» Dinisterial Register. 7 


ANDERSON, D. L.. Presb., of Delaware, O., at 
Mariou, Ky, 

AYERS, W, H., Cong., of Winooski, at Castle- 
ton, Vt, ; 


BAIN. W. J., U. P., of New Castle, at 3d’ ch., 
Allegheny, Pa. , 

BAUGH, J. M., U. P., at Cong. -ch., Blooming- 
on, Ill. 

BAUM, Henry M., Epis., Laramie, Col. 

BLACK, R. B., a of Crozer Theo. Sem., at 
Sandy Ridge, N, i 

BOWEN, B. F., Bapt., at Cold Spring, N. Y. 

BRUNDIDGE, H. A., Cong.,. stated supply, 
Great Bend, Kan, 

CRUMB, J. H., Cong., inst., March 30th, Ply- 
mouth ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DEAN, Garpner, Cong., of the Bupt. ch., Cen- 
ter Lisle, at Cong. ch., Apulia, N. Y. 

DOWLING, THomas, Bapt., of Andover, at 
Tolland, Conn. 

EDWARDS, E. B., Bapt., of Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

ENYARD, Ww. T., Ref. (Dutch), of N. Brook- 
lyn, inst., April 15th, Brighton Hights, N. Y. 

EVANS, P. 8., be et of Willimantic, Conn., at 
Shelburne Fails, Mass. 

FITCH, James W., Cong., stated supply, Tol- 
land, Conn. 

FITZGERALD, J. D., Presb., of Cumberland, 
Md., at Knoxville, Ill. 

FOWLER, H., Bapt., Halifax, Vt. 

GOLDSBY, B. F., Bapt., of Pleasant Plains, 
IL, at Mapletown, Ia. 

GRAEF, Pup, Luth., of Theo. Sem., Gettys- 
burg, Pa., at. Staunton, Va. 

GRANDLIENARD, Henry Louis, Presb., of 
Baltimore, Md., at French Evangelical ch., 
No. 9 University Place; New York, N. Y. 

HEBERTON, W. W., Presb., Elkton, Md. 


HOUGHTON, J. C., Cong., of Island Pond, 
Vt., stated supply, Stanwich, Greenwich, Vt. 


eer J. P., Epis., of Kansas, at Cheyenne, 
0) 


JONES, Gzo. E., Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., at Lower Brandywine, Del. 

JONES, E., Otsego. 

KILBON, Cuas, W., Cong., ord., April 10th, as 
missionary (Zulu Mission), Olivet | ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 

KIRKWOOD, T.C. Presb., Bethany ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : 

KNECHLE, G., Lutb., inst. Milwaukee, Wis. 

oat MatuHew B., Presb., inst., Galesburg, 


MOLL, J. M., Luth., inst. Lansing, Mich. 

McNAIR, Geo. T.,. Bapt., of Muncy, Pa., at 
Romulus ch., Kendria, N. Y. 

PALMER, C. M., Cong., inst., March 27th, 
Meriden, N. H. 

PARMLEE, J. H., Bapt., Dover, Nv H. 

PRINDLE, Pror., Bapt., ord., Denmark, N. Y. 

RAWSON, 8. A.. Presb., of Nelson, Pa., at 
Dundee, N. Y. 

ROCKWELL, C. B., Bapt., of So. Woodstock, 
at No. Ashford, Conn. 

SCOTT, Artur, Bapt., of Washington, at At- 
lantic, Ia. 

SCHLICTER, J. B., Cong., ord., March 26th, 
Peace, Kan. 

SHERMER, W. H., Bapt., of Frenchtown, N. J., 
at Clinton, N. Y. 

SINGER, J., Luth., of Morgan Co., O., at New 
Stanton, Pa. 

SMITH, J. M., Bapt., of Bedford, at Sidney, Ia. 

SPAFFORD, Mr., Bapt., Belleville, N. Y. 

STIBOLE, E. E., Luth., of Philadelphia Sem., 
at Salem, Va. 

STOWE, C. A., Cong., of Brewer Hill and. E, 
Orrington, Me., ord., April 2d, Southville, 
Mass. 

STRICTER, J., Luth., inst., March 16th, Pro- 
viso, 

TRAIN, Georee, Presb., of Marlboro, N. J.,. at 
Gates-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TUCKER, G. E., Bapt., of Durham; at Braus- 
wick, Me. 

VIELE, J. P., Ref. (Dutch), inst., April 6th, 
Presb. ch., Middle Granville, N. Y. 

VOTEY, C. A., Bapt., of Phelps, N. Y., at the 
Baptist Mission, West Brattleboro’, Vt. 

WARREN, E. A., Epis., Golden, Col: 

WHEELER, Joun E., Cong., of W. Medford, 
Mass., at Little Compton, R 

WILDER, Wiu1am, Bapt., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

WOODS, James L., Presb., ord., March 26th, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

WOODS, J. L., Presb., ord. as an evangelist, 
a 26th, Howard ch., San Francisco, 

al. 


ZSCHOCHE, W., Luth., inst., Atchison, Kan. 
CALLS. 
BLANCHARD, Mkr., Cong., of Paw Paw, Mich., 
to Provincetown, Mass. Accepts. 
CALKINS, M. H., Presb., of Brownsburg, Pa. 
CLARK, James, Cong., of Spencerport, N. Y., 
to Lanesboro’, Maas. 


COOLEDGE, C. E., Cong., of Holyoke, to 
Union ch., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

COOPER, Geo., Bapt., of Gloversville, N. Y., 
to Ist ch. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

COOPER, Grorcz, Bapt., of Gloversville, N.Y., 
to 1st co., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONDIT, T. B., Presb., of Stillwater, N. J., to 
Middletown, O. 

CONDIT, WatterR, Presb., Little Falls, N. Y. 
ANNER, E. VY. H., Cong., of Cuyahoga Falls 
‘i 0., my ist ch., Flushing, N- Y. , 
DAY, A. R., Presb., to Brodhead, Wis. Ac- 

cepts : 


ENDERS, G. W., Luth., of Bridgeton, N. J., to 


: | 
FAULKNER, Bisnop, Cong., of Brooklyn, N. 
X , teSpencer, Mass.5) 5 | ath 
GILLIAM, Epwirp’W., Epis.,\of Jackson, N. 
C., to St. Paul’s ch,,-Saleni, Oregon. 
GRAHAM, Epwarp,. Presb. of, Calvary ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Afamanda, Cal. 
HARTMAN, A. §., Luth., of Gent, to St 
Matthew’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 
HANNA, J. W., Presb., of Lyons, to Mt...Ver- 
no), Ia, 
HASKELL, W. G., Univ., 2d ch., Lowell, Mass. 


HOVEY, H. C., Presb., of Peoria, Ill, to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


MARKS, ALexanvrr, Epis., of Grace ch., New 
Orleans, La., to Trinity:eh., Natchez, Miss. 

MARSHALL, Jas. A., Presb., to:Geo, Chandler 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATHEWSON, P., Bapt., Moodus, to E. Lyme, 
Conn, 


MERCER, Txos.,'U.P.; of Sciota, to Decatur, O. 

NICHOLSON, Gxo. W., Bapt., of Nashua, N. 
H., to Essex, Conn, 

OSBORNE, Jn6., Epis., of Chicago, Ill., to All 
Saints’ Parish, Calvert Co.. Md. Accepts. 

PIERCE, Jamzs, Bapt., of Madison University, 
to Poultney, Vt. Accepts. 


RIGHTMYER,: P. M., Luth., of West. Camp, 
to Friesburg, N. J. 


ROOT, James 8., Presb., of Auburn Sem.. to 
Cantilius, N. ¥. 


SMITH, N. P., Univ., West and South Acton, 
Mass. Accepts. 


SNYDER, Groret W., Ref. (Ger.), of Danville, 
Pa., to 2d ch. Harrisburg, Pa. 

THOMPSON, 8. H.. Presb., of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., to Lewisburg,.Pa. Accepts. 

WAIT, J. W., U. P., Hopewell, Tenn. Ac- 
cepts. 

WARD, J. C., Bapt., of Cazenovia, to Oxford, 
N. ¥. Accepts. 

WIGHTMAN, J. C., Bapt., Ta:. .on, Mass, Ac- 
cepts. 

REMOVALS. 


ABBOTT, E. P., Cong., Meriden, N. H. 

BENNETT, J. L., Cong., Plymoath ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

BODWELL, Josers C., D.D., Cong., Hartford 
Sem,, Hartford, Conn, 


BROWN, R. A., Presb., I'rinity ch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, ' 

CARTER, 8. 8., Bapt., Rainbow, Gonn., re- 
signs. Leaves May Ist. 

COCHRAN, Isaac, Presb., Buffalo, Va. 

COLBY, Joun, Cong., Sonthboro’, Mass. 

COOLEY, J. M., Bapt., Wellsburg, N. Y. 

CUTTER, M. M., Cong,, Ashland, Mass. 

De GEER, W. W., Ridgeway, Mich. 

GATES, 0. W., Bapt., Norwalk, Coun. 10 
health. 

GOADBY, J., D.D., Bapt., Poultney, Vt, 

LATHAM, Sumner, Bapt., Jewett City, Conn. 

LEIGHTON, Joun, Presb., Hannibal, Mo. 

LUCAS, Elijah, Bapt., Harlem, N. Y. 

MILLARD, N. A., Cong., Benton Harbor, 


pfich: 

NEVIUS, R. D.,-D.D., Epis., Portland, Oregon. 

NORTON, E., Cong,, Montague, Mass, 

NORTON, Joun F., Cong., Fitzwilliam, N. B. 

PAY, Geo. F., Bapt., White Hills, Conn. 

ROGERS, J., Cong., Stanstead, Canada. 

SMITH, O., Bapt., Dover, N. H. 

TOTMAN, A. M., F. Bapt., Norwich, N. Y, 

THOMAS, A. Z., Luth., Reedsburg, O. 

TREAT, C. R., Cong., Marlboro’, Mass. 

WATSON, C. C., .Cong., Hiusdale, N. Hf. Re- 
signs. Leaves July lst. 

WEBSTER, 8, D.'L.,; Univ., Cleveland, O. 

WILLIFER, A. D., Bapt:, Lambertville, N. J, 

DEATHS. 

BUTLER, Gero. F.,| Meth., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 6th. Aged 75. 

GARRETT, GrEENBEREY, Meth., Summerfield, 
Ala’, March 20. : ? 

GEDDIE, Jonn, Bapt., of Nova Scotia, at 
Geelong, Austrailia. 

GREGG, ANDREW, Univ., 
March 19th. Aged 88. 

HARRIS, Henry C., Epis., New Orleans, La, 
Mareb 26th. 

KENDALL, Cuanrtes, Cong., Windbam Center, 
N, ¥., March 50th. Aged 59. 

LEFFINGWELL, Curistorner, Bapt., Bozrah, 
Conn., April Ist. Aged 70. 

LOWARY, D: P., Presb., Beaver, Pa., March 
31st. 


Galesburg, ILL, 


NOWLEN, E. M,, Meth,; Braceville, O., March 
31st. ; 


PALMER, Joun E., Univ., Waterford, Vt, 
March 27th. Aged 90. 

VORBERG, Grorge, Lath., of 8t. Matthew's 
ch., New York, April 2d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BARROWS, Wm. D.D., Cong., of the Cong. 
Pub. Soc., has accepted his appointment as 
secretary of the Mass. Home Miss. Soc. 

BENNETT, H. 8., Cong., of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn,, hag ‘been elected chapl 
of the state penitentiary. 

BREEDE, Dwiear P., Cong., of Utica, Mich:, 
js not to enter the missionary field at 


present. 
HOLSEY, L. H., Meth., with Messrs. J. A 
Beebe and J. Lane, have been elected bisa- 


ops of the Colored Methodist Ch., South. 


MANNING, E. A:, Bapt., of Hyde Eotly bs 
been elected assistaut editor of ya 


MEAD, A. P., Meth., has been appointed see- 
retary of the Western Seaman’s Friend 
Society. 

TAYLOR, G. B., D.D., Bapt., of Stanton, Va., 
has been appointed missionary to me, 
Italy, by the So. Bapt. BF. M. 

THOMPSON, J., Meth., bas been appoi 

Seip fee 





St. James, Gettysburg, Pa, 


gout of the American Bible Soc 
ornia, 
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- Our Poung Folks. 


COMPETITION. 


BY BELLE W. COOKE. 











*Twas a youthful Frog that lay stretched one 
day 

On a lily-pad, in a lazy way, 

Admiring himself in the water, 

When a Humblebee, that was dancing near, 

Cricd: ‘* My gallant friend, have you chanced 
to hear 

Of the Grasshopper’s lovely daughter ? 


“It is said she sings a beautiful song, 

And, although: some think that her limbs are 
long, 

Her family boasts of her : 

And her sire has challenged the Crickets all 

To meet ‘neath the arches of Greenwood Hall 

For a concert and leaping races.” 


“That’s good,” said the Frog, ‘“‘and I wonder 
now, 
If Ishould ask, with my prettiest bow, 
My family would be admitted. 
T've a sister fair who can sweetly sing, 
For she makes the willowy thickets ring, 
And for leaping we all are fitted.” 


Said the Bee: ‘I’m the marshal of the race, 
And your folks shall certainly have a place. 
Your sister should practice her singing, 

For the Katydids too the réle will try, 

And the music runs, I am told, quite high, 
And always my critics are stinging.” 


Then the Tree-toad heard of the coming race, 
And made such a comical looking face ; 
It set all the Honeybees “ buzzin’.”’ 
“You wouldn’t have thought it of me,”’ said he, 
“But I’m just as jealous as I can be 
Of the fame of my second cousin.’’ 


In the Greenwood Hall one midsummer night, 
By the Glow-worm’s lamp and the Firefly’s light 
‘che musical concert was given, 

The Owl being judge (for he never sings) 
Decided the Katydid’s nimble wings 

The most musical singers “‘ livin’.”” 


Then the race came on in the morning fair, 

And the insect world’s gay élite were there. 

The Humblebee found himself busy ; 

The Frogs had selected the racing-ground, 

And they and the Grasshoppers danced 
around 

Till it made the spectators dizzy. 


*Twas a mile straight on from the: fairy’s 


green, 
The race was the funniest ever seen, 
It ended some.rods in the water. 
“ We have beat,” cried the Frog, ‘‘and now who 
sings ? 
For.the water has spoiled the gauzelike wings 
Of the Grasshopper’s lovely daughter.” 





ERNEST AND LUTHER. 
A PERVERSION OF SCIENCE. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 











Ons morning when Luther came down 
into the breakfast-room he found the win- 
dows covered with frost, in a peculiarly 
smooth and uniform manner. He took out 
a nail, which he happened to have m his 
pocket, and began to write his name on the 
frost and to make some drawings. He 
did it partly to amuse Johnny, who stood 
by watching him. Johnny seemed mach 
amused, especially by an outline picture of a 
pig, which Luther was making. 

It was very good in Luther to try to amuse 
Johnny. 

Presently his mother, who was sitting‘ by 
the fire, with a book in her hand, waiting for 
the breakfast to be brought in, looked up, 
and, seeing what he was doing, said to him: 

“‘T would not do so, Luther. “You might 
scratch the glass.” 

“Oh! no, Mother,” said Luther, “iron 
won't scratch glass. It is not hard enough.” 

“It might scratch it,” said his mother. 
* And, at any rate, I would rather you would 
tot do it.” 

**I:don’t believe it could,” said Luther, 
speaking half to himself, ‘‘ and I mean to go 
and ask Ernest.” 

So he went into Ernest’s room, where he 
found. Ernest just putting away his books 
and papers, so as to bein readiness to go 
when the breakfast-bell should ring. _ 

“Ernest,” said he, “will iron scratch 
glass?” 

** No,” said Ernest. ; 

“Will anything scratch glass except a 
diamond ?” 

“Yes,” said Ernest. “A great many things.” 

¢* What things ?” asked Juuther, 
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“Very, bard steel,”’ said Ernest, ‘‘ and 
sharp edges of silex or flint, and of several 
other minerals. A diamond does something 
more than scratch it, however. It seems 
to crack it, as it were; in some mysterious 
way ; that is, it forms a fissure along the 
line over which it is drawn—a fissure which 
extends deep into the substance of the glass 
—sometimes almost entirely through it, 
which makes it break along that line very 
easily.” 

This action of the diamond which Ernest 
thus described to Luther is really a very 
curious one; but Ernest observed that Luther 
seemed not to be particularly interested in it. 
The reason was. that his mind was just at 
this time occupied with something else, as 
very soon appeared ; for Luther said : 

“*T was marking with a nail en the frost 
upon the window, and Mother said I must 
not do so, for it might scratch the glass; and 
I told her it could not scratch the glass.” 

So it appeared that Luther’s real object in 
the inquiry which he had made of Ernest 
was not to obtain scientific information for 
his own improvement, but only to obtain 
Ernest’s authority on his side in an argu- 
ment he had had with his mother. 

There are various uses to which scientific 
knowedge may be put, some good and some 
bad; but perhaps the worst use that can be 
made of it, on a small scale, is for a boy to 
seek it for the purpose of gaining a victory 
over his mother. 

By this time the breakfast-bell had rung, 
and they all took their places around the 
table. As soon as they were all seated 
Ernest resumed the subject. 

‘Mother’ was perfectly right,” said he, 


the frost on the window might scratch the 
glass.” 

“But you said that iron would not 
scratch glass,” rejoined Luther, ‘‘and nails 
are made of iron.” 

‘*That is true, in a scientific sense,” said 
Ernest—“ that is, in speaking of perfectly 
pure iron and ordinary glass. But the iron 
of nails is never pure. There are often for- 
eign substances in it, which harden certain 
portions of it. It may even in ceitain 
points be converted into steel by some acci- 
dent or imperfection in the manufacture of 
it. ‘Then, besides, particles of dust, some of 
which may consist of microscopic frag- 
ments of flint or other hard grit from the 
road, may adhere to the glass or to the nail, 
and they may be drawn along by the flat 
surface which forms the end of the nail, and 
so make a very fine scratch. Evena cloth 
rubbed over the surface of a looking-glass 
may scratch it, by means of gritty dust, if 
there is‘any, lodged among the fibers of the 
cloth. You will find that almost every look- 
ing-glass which has been in use for some 
time is so scratched, if you examine the sur- 
face closely and in a proper light.” 

“I mean to look at our glasses after break- 
fast and see,” said Luther. 

This he did. Ernest helped him to make 
the examination. When he looked 4 little 
sideways at the glass, in a proper light, he 
saw agreat many exceedingly fine scratches, 
which had been made by wipings of the 
glass in the course of years—the cloths which 
had been used having not always been per- 
fectly free from particles of dust adhering to 
them, for dust almost always consists in a 
certain degree of gritty particles from the 
sand or grayel of the roads. 

Luther also went into Ernest’s room, and 
Ernest, by means of a glazier’s diamond 
which he had there, showed him acut which 
he made with it upon the glass; and he 
(Luther) could plainly perceive by means, of a 
magnifying glass, and: even by the naked 
eye, that the cut was not a mere scratch 
upon the surface, but was a delicate fissure, 
which extended to quite a little depth into 
the substance of the glass. Luther was very 
curious to learn by what means the drawing 
of the diamond along the surface could 
make such a crack ; but Ernest said he did 
not know how the effect was produced. 

It is not generous in a boy to try to obtain 
evidence, either of a scientific or any other 
character, to prove his mother to be in the 
wrong. In most cases, indeed, he will find 
that she is not in the wrong at all, though 
certain statements of a scientific character, 
and especially if they are expressed in pre- 
cise scientific language, may seem to be in- 
consistent with what she has said when ex- 





pressing herself in the ordinary language of 





. twelve. 


“‘in telling you that writing with a nail iv ; 


life. And even when'a boy knows orthinks 
he knows that his mother is wrong it is 
much more noble to let the error pass than 
to try to gain s victory over her by proving 
her to be in the wrong. A boy of high and 
manly sentiments will never attempt to 
prove his mother to be in the wrong. 








JOHNNY AND GUIDO. 


BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 








THE 28th of February, 1872, was Johnny 
Phelps’s eighth birthday, and on the evening 
of that day he was going to have a party. 
He had sent cards of invitation to all his 
friends, printed just like those for grown-up 
people’s parties, except that they were 
smaller. All the children he was acquainted 
with (from Susie Diller, who was: thirteen, 
down to little Hunter Grey, who was five) 
had been invited. 

The day before the party all the family 
were talking about it over the breakfast 
tabie. Johnny was very important, I can 
assure you; for it is no small thing to have 
so much trouble taken to celebrate one’s 
birthday.. He felt almost as if the world had 
been made and set in motion entirely on his 
account, 

“Is there any dancing music engaged, 
Mamma?” asked his sister Nell, who was 
“ Because we want to dance, you 
know.” 

“TI don’t want waltzes and those kind of 
things,” said Johnny. “I can’t dance them 
and I don’t like them.’ $ 

‘*But you can dance quadrilles, Johnny, 
and the Lanciers, and we must dance. They 
always do at parties. Say, Mamma, are we 
to have any music?” 

‘* Why, I can play a)l the music you need 
on the piano, Nell,” answered Mamma. 

“Ohl that won’t. do, Mamma. All the 
other children’s parties have had Toller’s 
Band and regular dancing-music, with violins 
and everything.” 

“Tl tell you what,” put in Jobnny, 
authoritatively. “I know what I'll have. 
I'll have the band that plays out in the 
street in front of our house, with a little boy, 
about as big as me, who plays the fiddle.” 

“Oh! Johnny,” cried Nell. “Those are 
street musicians.” 

“I don’t care. I-like them. It’s my 
party, I guess I can have what I like. Papa, 
can I have the band with harp and fiddles 
that play in our street in the summer, to 
make the music at my party ?” 

“Tf I can find them, Johnny. That is 
not so easy in winter. But, if I see. them, 
I'll hire them to come.” 

Nell turned up her nose; but Johnny was 
triumphant. And, as if fortune favored his 
wishes, his father saw this very street-band 
as he wason his way down-town, and asked 

the leader of them to come and play at the 
birthday party, promising them more money 
than they often picked up on winter eve- 
nings; and they gladly consented to come. 


There was a little alcove out of the back 
parlor, and here the music was placed. The 
leader was 8 great, surly-looking fellow. He 
played the harp. There was a younger man 
who played the flute, and three little boys with 
violins. The smallest boy of all was named 
Guido. He was such a mite of a boy it 
seemed hardly possible that he could play. 
Yet, small as he looked, he was eight years 
old on this very 28th of February—just 
Johnny’s age. He was a ragged little fel- 
low, and not very clean, although the leader 
of the band had scrubbed his face and hands 
to make him a little decent for the unusual 
occasion. His little jacket was thin and out 
at the elbows and his toes stuck out of his 
wretched shoes. Poor little fellow! . be 
knew-very well what it was to be hungry 
and cold. He had never in his life had too 
much to eat. But, iu spite of all his hard- 
ships, he was very handsome. All the cold 
and hunger had not robbed bim of-his birth- 


right of beauty, which the Italian sun he ; 


was born under had helped ‘to dower him 
with. His eyes were large and black and 
soft, his hair black and wavy, his skiu was 
that rich olive showing the red blood in the 
cheeks and lips. He was like sonie tropical 
picture, and mobody'. could look at him 
without a sort of pitying admiration. John- 
py Phelps was a beautiful boy in a differ- 
ent way. He had large, blue eyes, gold- 
en hair, in long, ‘soft curls, and complexion 





like strawberries and cream. He wore this 


——— 
evening a suit of black velvet. embroidered, 
short trowsers, white stockings, with patent 
leather dancing-pumps; and he carried in 
his pocket a new silver watch, which would 
wind up and go, and was one of his birthday 
presents, Johnny had hardly ever known 
in his life what it was to feel cold; and, 
though he had sometimes suffered from eat- 
ing too much, he had never known what it 
was not to have enough. When Guido and 
Johnny first met in the luxurious parlor, and 
each looked curiously at the other, they 
made a suggestive contrast. At least, [ 
thought so as I watched them from the 
corner where I was sitting. 

By seven o'clock all the little boys and 
girls were assembled. Such dresses as those 
little girls wore! Silks of all colors, with 
ruffles and ruches, fringes and puffs, and all 
sorts of trimmings. Kid boots of all colors 
to match the dresses. Little ears with ear. 
rings in them, and little wrists loaded with 
bracelets, and little hands. with rings, carry. 
ing fans of all colors. I could not see that 
there was anything left for them to desire 
when they were young ladies. They seemed 
to have everything as elegant as their grown: 
up sisters. There was one little girl of ning 
years who wore a white muslin gown, with 
tucks in the skirt, little old-fashioned slip. 
pers, and a sash of blue ribbon, with no 
jewelry, and her hair not frizzled. Johnny 
thought she looked very pretty, till he heard 
his sister Nell say to some one that she was 
a perfect fright, and she wondered her 
mother let her go looking so; and then he 
was rather ashamed to take any notice of 
her. She went home at nine o'clock with 
her nurse, saying frankly she did not like 
parties. 5 

At half-past seven the children began t 
dance, and kept on till nine, when supper 
was served. All through the dancing [ 
watched the face of Guido, our little stteet 
uusician. It was plain he had never Yen. 
in such a fine parlor before, and had never 
seen such beautiful faces and _ colors as those 
that blended before him to the motion ot 
the simple dancing tunes he played on his 
little violin. It was like an exquisite 
dream ; and, as he looked on, such 4 light 
came into his eyes, such a glow on his 
cheeks as made him radiant. Johnny kept 
looking at him with interest, and at length 
he went up to him. 

“How old are you?” he began, by way 
of introduction. Guido was shy, and did 
not answer; but an older boy said: ' 

“He is eight. To-day is his birthday.” 

*¢ How funny!” Johnny exclaimed. “This 
is my birthday, too, aad my party.” Then, 
with added interest: ‘‘Did he ever havea 
party ?” : 

‘“‘Guido? Oh,no! He is poor and has 
no mother. Such as him don’t have no 
parties.” 

Johnny turned away, wonderingly, and 
was unusually quiet the rest of the evening, 
evidently pondering on some question which 
was new to his mind. As for Guido, there 
crept into his brain a strange sort of reason- 
ing, which he could hardly put into words: 
He wondered why it was that one kind of 
boys lived in fine houses, had’ mothers and 
fathers who were good to them, had plenty 
to eat, carriages to ride in, and beautiful 
things around them day and night; while 
_other boys, like. himself, were always hun- 
gry, often cold, very often were kicked and 
beaten, slept wherever it happened, never 
knew what it was to have father and mother 
and died at last as dogs and horses die, 
with no one to cry about it, @uido did not 
know much about God, altbough he had 
been in church at mass time, and knelt 
down while the priest swung incense over 
the altar; but he had heard once that there 
was a Father in Heaven who loved all the 
world, and he wondered if he loved him as 
he did this other boy in black velvet clothes. 
If so, why did he let him go hungry aud 
cold? 1 got the clue to these thoughts, 
dimly stirring in his mind, from some 
conversation between himself and the older 
boy; who was his brother, that took place 
while they ate some of the good things 
which were sent them from the children’s 
repast, served in the dining-room. 1 think 
these questions troubled Guido’s mind all the 
evening, and the next day, and the ag 
be went about the streets with his little fiddle 
under his arm, playing to any one we 
would give him a few pennies. 








It was past eleven o'clock when the party 
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proke up, and the children went home very 
tired. They. had all eaten too much and 
geveral were ill next day in consequence. 

L undressed Johnny that night and put him 
to-bed, because“his “‘manima’and “the rest 
were busy putting things to rights a little 
before we all retired. I found the little boy 
yety wide-awake and very quiet. 

“« Auntie,” said he, as I helped him un- 
areas, ‘‘ that boy who played the violin was 
just'as old-as me, and he never had a party. 
J asked. him, and the big boy told me so.” 

“Poor little fellow!” said I. ‘‘T doubt if 
he often has enough to eat, to say nothing 
of parties. Come, Jobuny, say your prayers 
apd°trot off to-bed.” 

Johnny began his prayer, but stuck fast’at 
“Qur Father who art in Heaven.” 

“Ayntie, is’ God bis father too? That 
boy, you know, who plays the fiddle?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Does God like me better than he does 
bim?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then why does he give me a mamma 
snd nice dinners and good clothes, and not | 
give him any?” 

Well; ‘as usual in conversation with chil- 
drety when’ they bring up.one of those ques- 
tions which are a sort of moral and mental 
extinguisher, I really did, nut Know what to 
sayt? Dgave him the best view of the subject 
Icould on so short notice and hurried him 
offto-bed. Butit struck meas odd that he 
and Guido should both be puzzled by the 
game question, which each asked from his 
different point of view. 

This was almost a year ago. All through 
thésiiminer I was thuch interested in that 
patty. of street musicians, and often gave @ 
few cents to Guido. when I met them. In 
théfall | saw them one day, on my way to 

y's house. But Guido was not among 
them" I stopped the leader and asked’; 
® is the little: boy Guido who -was, 


a ” a 
, Lady,” he answered, ‘‘He died 
twe weeks ago.” 

Ewent on to tell Johnny the news, because 
Iinew he had always félt an interest in the. 
little Musician. When I got to his house I 
fountf“him “very ill with diphtheria, and T 
copldiiot see him. A day or two later I 
heitd that my fair-haired little Johnny was 
dead., #10; and I have always had a fancy 
that’ tliese’ two child-souls went away to- 
gether into God’s sunshiny. Heaven to find 
out the answer to the question. that puzzled 
them both, and that they found that the 
Great Father loved one just as much as the 


a 





Viterary Department, 


KEIL ON CHRONICLES. 


Dr. Keir’s is a useful commentary. The 
disetissions connected with the Books ‘of 
Chronicles are well adapted to the matter-of- 
fagtmethod of this expositor. This history 
isGn¢ which calls for elaborate’ investiga- 
tidn; without holding out any special induce- 
ments to the investigator. The attractiye- 
hess of the theme will not compare with that 
of ‘most other books of the Bible; the fresh: 
hess of it is taken away by.the parallel and 
supplementary character of the narrative, 
and thé difficulties are great and constant. 
The text of this latest portion of the Old 
Testament is admitted to exhibit more inac- 
Cutacies than most other books of the Bible— 
§ fact which arises partly, perhaps, from the 
Unsettled state of the nation when and after 
it Was written, and partly from the statisti- 
cl ‘nature of the contents; while, for the 
Purposes of collation, Kennicott and De Rossi 
had but'211 manuscripts over against 490 of 
Genegis'and 495 of the Psalms, ' ; 

The circumstances of the case have afford- 
ed peculiar facilities for disparaging compari- 
80s ‘with other portions of the Old Testa- 
lament, and the opportunity has been eagerly 
seized. - De Wette, in the first edition of his 

‘ ung” (1806), fiercely assailed not 

‘the accuracy, but the honesty of the 
+ and. Davidson, in his ‘ Introduction ” 
(1862), deals fteely in oracular assertion of 
unihistorical” and “ arbitrary alterations 
of uine history.” But the general cred- 
“ty aud value of the narrative has been 
oing vindication and a large number 
of ite difficulties have been ‘explained. De 
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Wette toned down his attacks. in his sixth 
and. seventh editions, although; one.would 
hardly guess. it-from.Mr. Parker’s American, 
edition of the fifth German... The. tables, 
have so far turned that Ewald, in his famous 
“ History of Israel” (last edition), affirms 
“the richness of its stores of information, 
both from ancient and from recent times,” 
and asserts that “the judgments of some 
modern German writers respecting it are 
either based ‘upon misconception or else 
very unjust.”, 

Indeed, this Book of Chronicles‘has done 
indispensable service in some modern con- 
troversies. As against those who assert the 
late origin of the word Jehovah, it furnishes 
the most complete list of names anterior to 
Moses compounded with that word—a dozen 
or fifteen which Dr. Colenso felt moved 
for his argument’s sake (and for that of his 
“very intelligent Christian native’) to de- 
clare that the ‘“‘Chronicler has simply in- 
vented.” It alone gives a fuller list of the 
several: stages of family deseent in Egypt, 
specifying ten generaiions from Ephraim. to 
Joshua (I Chron., vii, 22; ff) as against the 
cavil which denies the possibility of such an 
increase of the Israelitish population in 
Egypt, by assuming only four generations. 
These and other good. services this portion 
of the Scriptures has done and will continue 


. todo. And perhaps no one of many writers 


has reridered more aid in its vindication and 
proper explanation than Keil. It is not 
necessary to-adopt all his positions in order 
to profit by his labors. 

He holds that Ezra was probably the 
author, and that he drew his materials from 
various authentic sources—e. g., in the 
genealogical part from the lists found in 
Genesis, as well as from those kept by the 
heads of tribes, families, and hongeholds; and 
in the historical part from certain annalisti¢ 
writings cited therein, as well as in Kings. 
He maintains that the Chronicler did not use 
the books of Samuel and. Kings, but. their 
sources,. Many of. his explanations are. to 
be found in his. previous interpretation: of 
the same transactions in Kings. In the 
comparison’ he is‘often very successful in 
showing briefly the éntire harmony of pas- 
sages that have been cited as contra- 
dictory. (e. g., I Kings x, 12, and I Chron, 
ix, 12), and in bringing out the sup- 
Plementary use of other statements which 
have been treated as superfluous. He 
properly recosniges;many manifest errors of 
the. copyists, especially in matters of names 
and numbers. Indeed, one has but to glance 
at the three pages of parallel differences 
from other parts of the Old Testament 
which Davidson has paraded to see instant- 
ly that (as Davidson admits concerning 
“most of them’) they “originated with 
transcribers.”.-Thus the change of s resh 
(Gen. x, 8, 4) for a daleth (I Chron. i, 6, 7), of 
8 yodh for a vad in repeated instances, of 
kaph for a beth, and others equally manifest, 
as well as omissions’ and transpositions, 
strike the eye throughout. Some of the 
large numbers in military statements Keil 
treats as errors; although a nation that 
has seen a milliva soldiers enrolled and kept 
for months employed knows something 
of larger numbers than the Chronicles 
claim for those brief but fierce strug- 
gles, and can tell something of huge 
slaughters.. Keil accounts in the usual 
method for numerous statistical dis- 
crepancies and improbabilities by the use 
of round numbers and the notinfreqiient in- 
terchange of numerical letters. He also 
recognizes @ rhetorical eletient’ sometimes 
shaping the narration, and in occasional in- 
stances seems to suppose that the Chronicler 
missed the meaning of his authority, as in 
II Chron. ix, 21, where he says .‘‘ ‘ ships go- 
ing to Tarshish’ is an erroneous paraphrase 
of ‘Tarshish ships’” (I Kings x, 22):' Dif- 
ferent readers will give different weight to 
many of-his explanations. The commentary 
has the merit of compactness. On the points 
of contact between Israel, on the, one hand} 
and Egypt and Assyria, on the other, we 
should have been glad to see a freer use 
made of late Assyrian and Egyptian re- 
searches, 80 fat as they cast light upon ‘thé 
transactions. © (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) * 

—— ro j 

—If ‘a book deserves to be widely read 
because it is almost the worst that can be 
written on a special subject—on the 
principle which induced the Spartans. to 
make Helots drunk before the children 





as.a frightful example, we ought cordially 
to recommend Mr, Fitzedward Hall’s Re- 
. cent Exemplifications of Fals Philology. The 
| pamphlet is altogether a remarkable ex- 
ample of literary ferocity, and its ‘chief 
purpose is to fall foul on Mr. Grant White, 
in’ ‘which it succeeds ‘admirably. But, 
though Mr. White is the chief enemy, the’ 
writer attacks, with impartial virulence, 
pretty nearly everybody who has said # 
word about the English language for the 
last fifty years. Landor, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and men of less name are 
all assailed before us with handsful of in- 
discriminated mud. And when we have fin- 
ished reading the book, we have a general 
impression left:on our mind that Mr.: Hall 
wishes it to be understood that all. philolo- 
gists are mad, and that. he is their keeper. 
There is quite enough slang and _ vilifica- 
tion to be found in newspapers at present, 
so we shall not cull any of Mr. Hall’s hot- 
house flowers of rhetoric... But there is 
8 useful word to be said about this gentle- 
man’s general drift. All the persons. whom 
he assails have criticised current English 
speech, spoken and written, with a view to 
its purification by a standard of culture. 
That . undertaking may be difficult; per- 
haps itis impossible; few would be found 
to say that it is. not. laudable or desirable. 
Aman must be suvk very low before be 
contentedly resigns the prospect of improve- 
ment of his language, whether he be French- 
man, Germgu, Englishman, or Cherokee, 
when the possibility.of,the improvement is 
pointed out. . Mr. Hal] Aas fallen quite be. 
low the point, and revels in his fall, and de- 
claims against. everybody who, on grounds 
of good. taste.or public. necessity, desires to 
keep the English language within some limits 
of scholarship and artistic feeling. Of En- 
glish books of all centuries he seems to have 
read a quantity incompatible with sanity; 
and 1t is quite sufficient that a word is found 
in any of them for him to attack anybody 
who objects to its use now in anew or an old 
sense. His notion of a language evidently 
is ‘‘all the words used at all times in all 
printed books,” The office of literature in 
castigating language is quite unknown to 
him. His notion seems to be that. every- 
body should say what he likes and write 
what he likes, and so language will grow 
healthily. Never mind what happens to 
words in the process. Suppose people do 
say DOW,,for example, in England, “awfully 
jolly.” Why, all the harm that can come 
will be that in a century “ awful’ will mean 
“jolly ” and “jolly” will mean “awful.” 
And how good it will be for trade, for, of 
‘ course, all the Bibles and hymn-books will 
have to be re-edited.’ Such writers'as Mr. 
Hall can dono good, and they may do harm, 
by preventing serious study of a most serious 
subject among the unreflecting. As may be 
expected, Mr. Hall gives ample evidence of 
his being no pbilologer himself. He seems 
to know little German, aud. makes.a great 
fuss about. quite commonplace Greek ety- 
mology. We, observe on the last page of 
the volume a list of .his printed works, and 
‘ mention of one in preparation with. the title 
**Modern English,” concerning which last 
we can only repeat with much feeling what 
Cowper says of the illustrious John Gilpin’s 
performance on horseback : 
“And when he next doth ride abroad 
May we be there to see.” 
We should add, however, that this little 
book contains a good deal of information 
for the curious, and will often interest 
where it does not edify. (Scr ibners.) 


—Mrs. Stowe’s last. book is a collection of 
papers about Life in Florida. She makes a 
good fight for the attractiveness of that 
country, and the illustrator of her book has 
aided. the.argument;by depicting an orange 
grove laden with oranges somewhat larger 
than men’s heads. Still there are some draw- 
backs. The summers are so hot as to kill the 
grass. “ The nakedness of the land,” says Mrs. 
Stowe, ‘‘ is an expression that often comes 
over one. This peculiar sandy soil is very 
difficult to arrange in any tidy fashion.” 
Think of a landscape without grass! Yet 
later in the book Mra. Stowe says: “In our 
mind’s eye we have compared Florida with 
Italy often, and asked if it can equal it”—a 
question which she shrewdly avoids answer- 
| ing» The winters are not much better. Ex- 
perience has taught her “‘to keep on the 
usual winter clothing until March or April,” 
to ‘‘keep abundance of warm shawls, and 
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above all [to] wear the usual flannels till 
late in the spring. Invalids seeking a home 
here should be particularly careful to secure 
rooms in which there can-bea fire. It is 
quite as necessary as at the North.” We 
trust that persons upon whom the Signal 
Service reports of temperature have no effect 
‘will be persuaded by Mrs. Stowe’s testimony 
that they need not look for an equal clima 

in Florida. 

It isnot pleasant to write or to read these 
facts about the lauded Florida climate; but 
the subject is too serious to lie about, and 
careful. invalids will not hastily consign 
themselves to regions in which the ranges of 
heat and cold are nearly as wide as in the 
North, while fewer of the appliances for pro- 
tection and comfort are as yet to be found. 
We too have summered and wintered in 
Florida; and know that, while its winters 
have much less of sustained and excessive 
cold than those of the North, its summers 
have much more of sustained and excessive 
heat. A cold house or a cold: man may be 
warmed; a ‘hot one cannot be cooled so 
easily; and we should prefer either New 
York, California, or Italy to the everglades 
of Florida, if we had to take particular care 
of our lungs. (Osgoods.) 


—Mr. Henry Morford’s Shot Trip Guide 
to Europe has the usual fault of American 
guidc-books—that it attempts to describe a 
very large portion of this world in a very 
few pages. A guide-book is nothing if not 
minute in its details, and one cannot well 
carry a complete description of the planet in 
his coat-tail. The Murray and Baedeker 
guide-books will not be superseded by such 
as this. Mr. Morford’s estimates of the cost 
of travel, however, are interesting and trust- 
worthy, For short trips, traveling ‘‘first 
dlass.” he computes the expenses in cur- 
rency, all told—i. ¢., including two Atlantic 
voyages—as follows : Fora six weeks’ run in 
France and Great Britain, $550. For ten 
weeks’, absence, adding Switzerland to the 
programme, $900. For fourteen weeks, 
adding the Rhine and the Netherlands, 


+ $1,125; and for an absence of four months, 


seeing Italy in addition to the > coun- 
tries - already mentioned, $1,400. These 
estimates are liberal, and the prudent 
traveler .cau'.reduce them considerably; 
while, by traveling in bumble style, much 
cheaper excursions than these may he made, 
especially by young men, with a fair degree 
of comfort. By persons.desiring to see and 
learn, no better investment of money can 
well be, made than a. “Short Trip to 
Europe.” Such persons, however, had better 
buy what guide-books they may need on the 
other side. (Sheldon & Co.) 


—The Christian Ethics of Dr. Adolf 
Wuttke, late professor of theology at Halle, 
bas been translated by Professor John P. 
Lacroix and is published in two duodecimo 
volumes. The first of these volumes con- 
tains a history of ethics, presenting a most 
valuable resumé of the principal theories of 
morality, beginning with the unhistorical 
nations and including sketches of all the 
systems. of European philosophers. The 
yarious phases which the great problem of 
duty: has.worn for different nations and dif- 
ferent schools of thought are here well repre- 
sented: . The second yolume presents a the- 
ory of pure ethics developed directly from 
the New Testament. The phraseology is 
sometiines cumbrous and Germanesque ; but 
a little study gives the author’sidea. In the 
dispute between the Intuitionalists and the 
Utilitarians concerning the nature of obliga- 
tion the author would appear to agree with 
the former, though he takes little part in the 
quarrel. ‘‘God is the basis of the moral,” 
yet God reveals himself within man as a 
** God-consciousness”; “the moral law is 
based in the inner essence of the human rea- 
son.” ‘This innate knowledge of the perfect 
law needs, however, to be unfolded by edu- 
cation. Professor Lacroix has given us a 
good ‘translation of this important work. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

+The Harpers have reached number 391 
of their paper-covered reprints of foreigu 
novels. We have just received from them 
Little: Kate Kirby, by F. W. Robinson; Zo 
The Bitter End, by Miss M. E. Braddon ; A 
Passion in Tatters, by Annie Thomas; and 
Bulwer’s Godolphin and Leila. The Harpers 
reprint that) remarkable book, The Coming 
Race, now known to be by Bulwer, which 
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ty morths ago. Another reprint, but of 
an American fiction, is The Berber, by 
Dr. Mayo, whose “Never Again” has 
created. a new interest in his earlier 
tales. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Henry 
Ward Beecher’s best book, the Star Papers, 
comes to us from J. B. Ford in a new 
editien, with a few recent papers added. 
No American has sent home from Europe 
more glowing enthusiasms of travel than 
these. Old readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
will welcome the reappearance of the Star 
Papers, nearly all of which were first 
printed in these columns. From J. R. 
R. Osgood & Co. we have The Mystery of Or- 
cival, translated from the French of Emile 
Gaboriau, by George M. Towle; and from 
Scribner Galama ; or, The Beggars, a story 
of the Dutch Republic, by J. B. De Liefde. 


—If Dr. Daniel Wilson’s Caliban, the 
Missing Link, had been called ‘‘ Studies on 
Shakespeare and the Tempest, with Excur- 
sions Relating to the Doctrine of Evolution,” 
‘the title would bave better indicated the 
nature of his interesting book. This -sen- 
tence from the first chapter may be taken as 
indicating the scope of its thought: ‘* What 
imagination utterly fails to do as an induc- 
tion based on supposed scientific foundations 
the creative fancy of the poet, working 
within its own legitimate sphere, has accom- 
plished to better purpose.” A large part of 
Browning’s poem (‘‘ Caliban Upon Setebos; 
or, Natural Theology in the Island”) is cited 
in elucidation of the author’s thoughts; and 
the book is a suggestive and readable one 
throughout—the work of a mind of no ordi- 
nary culture, though of one that does not 
well comprehend the force of the argument 
for natural selection. Prof, Wilson speaks 
better of poetry than of science. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


—Here is another dreadful book on The 
Prophecies of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. 
James De Pui, A.M., chaplain in the United 
States Army. Mr. De Pui is dead; but that 
he was a brave man this volume bears wit- 
ness. His courage was, however, of the 
sort exhibited by those persons who are said 
to rush in where angels fear to tread; for he 
has reduced the Apocalypse to a chart, and 
has actually made a diagram of the great 
white throne and its environs, with semi- 
circles of dots representing the elders and 
the angels, and a circle representing the sea, 
and other devices not less gross, picturing 
personages whose names we are not willing 
to connect in any way with such an out- 
rageous travesty. Yet this must be a good 
book, for it has passed to a second edition. 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


—Two more volumes of Beecher’s Sermons 
—the seventh and the eighth—have been 
issued. Several of the discourses included 
were widely discussed at the time they were 
preached, and are likely to take rank among 
the best utterances of Plymouth Pulpit. Of 
these we have noted particularly those in the: 
seventh series, entitled ‘‘ The Inspiration: of 
Scripture” and ‘‘ Physical Hindrances in 
Spiritual Life,” and those in the eighth 
series, entitled “Signs of the Times” and 
“Our Father the King; Brotherhood the 
Kingdom.” Not a little of Mr. Beecher’s 
truest and ripest thought is garnered in these 
two handsome volumes. (J. B. Ford & Co.) 


—As She Would Have It is a little book in 
which ‘‘ Alex” embodies her views upon 


suffrage, with a view to open the way for an_ 


argument upon the opposite side of the ques- 
tion—an argument which is to be presented 
in a forthcoming book., The author contends 
with earnestness and dignity that ‘‘a wife 
ought to have the right to sign a deed indi- 
vidually,”; and. that women should be al- 
lowed to vote, and makes the ordinary 
claims in behalf of the emancipation of 
woman. The book, however, is written 
with more dignity and taste than is usual 
among tracts of this sort. (Lippincotts.) 


—The Fishing Tourist is a very entertain- 
ing book and the work of an expert—such 
work as we welcome—of an expert in his 
art who, moreover, has a fine poetical feeling 
for Nature, and writes with so much enthu- 
giasm and freshness that we fancy he might 
be an Englishman domesticated among us, 
80 strong is his appreciation of ‘out-door life. 
So pleasant, too, is his style that we think 
even itv non-piscatorial reader who may get 








fishing, beginning on pagé 19, will be likely 
to go on to the end. (Harpers.) 


ian, Patchwork is the. latest 
bits of Mr. B. P. Shillaber, and. not .a first- 
rate one. It includes “The Blifkins Pa- 
pers,” ‘‘ The Modern Syntax,” {f New, and 
Old Dips from my Inkstand,” and “ Oracular. 
Pearls.” The Partingtonian humor. is one 
that does vot last, very long. for the same 
mind, and with us it -has.loest most of its 
freshness. But we make no, doubt that if a 
reader could be found who had never heard 
of “Mrs. Partington” he would enjoy this 
book much more than we have enboret: it. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


—J. B. Ford & Co. have published in a 
well-printed duodecimo, called New Life in 
New Lands, Grace Greenwood’s pleasin g let 
ters of travel, recently contributed to the 
New York Times. - Their main ‘subjects are 
Chicago, Colorado, Utab, and: California. 
These letters were widely read on their first 
appearance, as unusually interesting notes of 
travel, and they lose nothing by enduing 
the dignity of covers. They are eminently 
readable, and will doubtless havea second 
“ vogue.” 

—An excellent book is the new edition of 
Downing’s Cottage Residences, published by 
John Wiley & Son. The work is entirely 
reprinted in beautiful style. There are re- 
vised lists of trees, shrubs, and fruits, and the 
illustrations are profuse and elegant. Of the 
merits of this well-known work we do not 
here speak. It is enotigh to say that the 
book is more than ever worthy the atten- 
tion of persons who have ab.ndoned the 
primeval habit of dwelling in caves, and who 
live or propose to live in country houses, 
instead. 

—Augustus J. C. Hare, whose “ Walks in 
Rome” will be remembered by our readers, 
has written two volunies called Memorials of 
a Quiet Life, which come to us bound in 
one. The author is the son of the ‘late 
Augustus Hare, who was joint author, with 
his brother Julius, of the ‘‘Guesses at 
Truth.” The present book, though it is 
mainly autobiographical], reminds us of the 
“Guesses”—it bas the same devout and 
tender spirit, and it will please that class of 
readers who enjoyed the earlier work. 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 


—The latest addition to the “ Scribner’s II- 
lustrated Library of Travel” is called Siam as 
It Was and.Is, In this book Mr. George B. 
Bacon has given brief but interesting sketches 
of the history, geography, manners, and 
romance of ‘the Land of the White Ele- 
phant,” and has madea book that is to be 
commended as having the interest of fiction, 
while, at the same time, in Mark Twain’s 
phrase, it ‘‘ shovels in facts’ in the most pro- 
fuse'and instructive manner. We commend 
it especially to young readers. 

—An entertaining book is The Foreigner 
in Far Cathay, by W. H. Medhurst, British 
consul at Shanghae. Its aim is to picture 
the existing circumstances of natives and 
foreigners in China; there ‘are chapters on 
the Missionaries, on Chinese Social Institu- 
tions, on Opium Smoking, and on Man- 
darins. The style is ‘straightforward and 
lucid, and we have seen more than one bigger 
book upon China that was not as good a 
one as this. (Scribners.) 


—Oaley is a tale written, under the nom de 
plume of “ Lyndon,”. by a lady who will be 
remembered as the author of ‘“ Margaret, a 
Story of Life in a Prairie Home.” The same 
fluent style and narrative power which 
marked her earlier venture, the same variety 
of incident, and the same exclusive appeal 
to popular thought and feeling are evident 
in the present book, and will procure for it 
no less favor than the first one received. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

—Dr. J. C. Draper’s Year Book of Popular 
Science for 1872 is not particularly scientific, 
but is well adapted to be popular; paragraphs 
outside of science, as a translated. Japanese 
description of, a storm, being introduced to 
lighten the too severe attention of the reader. 
What with old and new matter—the former 


book that is likely to be widely read. (Scrib- 
ners.) fc 

—We have received from the Carters 
another volume of discourses by Dr. Guth- 
rie, comprising» two former volumes, if we 


preponderating—the compiler has made a 


pel, and Our Fathers Business: 'The Carters 
have issued the complete works of this emi- 
nent preacher in a uniform series, of which 
this volume forms a part. 


—A valuable reprint is that of Rodwell’s . 
Dictionary of Science, an 8vo volume of 700 
pages, in which late information upon the 
physical sciences, prepared by eminent’ En- 
glish hands—Wm. Crookes, Proctor, Richard 
Wormell, et alia—is given. (Lippincotts.) 
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goods sent free mail. ——— cen 

samp, M. YOUNG & CO., 178 Greenwich street, N. Y. 
1.50.- THEN NURSER Yes Monthly Magasine 
af wpa Tt lustrated. Send .—e 
asample cob. W is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. 


SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


ks sent free to any 











..» MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WELCOME, 


By J. M. KREFFER, 
e just issued and is beyond doubt the finest collection of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
qirhesented to the public. 


,fpecimen copies in paper covers sent to any address on 
aeeeint of 35 cents. Specimen pages free. 


§. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST!! 
Royal Diadem. 








Tas collection of New Sunday-school Songs, 
by Rev. Rop’r Lowry and W. Howarp Doaug, will be 


Ready April 2Oth. 


confidence with which the public re ard this forth- 
work, by the  popaen authors of * ss Gop,” is 
dest attested | by the fact that 


Over 80,000 Copies of 
“Royal Diadem” 


have been Sold in advance of Publication, 


and fro present indlestions it fs altogether prob- 
thle thor atleast 100,000 copies will ‘4 sold before tt the 
York isissued. If you ay a@ new Sunday-school Song 
Book, do ne not fail to wait for 


“ROYAL DIADEM.” 


It will be the best work ever issued, handsomely printed 
ba eer aper, 160 pages, at the old popular price—35 


ees per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 


"One Copy. in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 


25 Conte, when ready. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
New York and Chicago. 


~ MASON & HOADLEY’S 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS. 


Compiled by tw ful teachers, it has 
seperedr an excellent reputation —— fail to gf tisfy 
olar,’’ an UNBXOELLED 

Other Method for the Piano-forte. 


Price 83. 








AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


In one sense THE Sacred Music Book of the: age, since 

Sfentains 1,000 of the Best Tunes and Anthems, carefull 

Seat oe asic ete ts Sa 
and, 

collect of the century. een 


Price $1.50. 
WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS, 
ponbinet ier Ae Mejodces Spies 
= Flaxeo at. Apcore quale ta these |: 


Cause they are cheap! For persons who w 
gins easily and pleasantly and only go a little way, 


Price of each book '5 cents. 
wrt above hooks sent, postpaid, on recelpt of rétail 


OLIVER D N & CO.;' Bostou. 


HAS LP N & O04 711 Brendwiy 





SUNSHINE. 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


BY P. P. BLISS, 
For 1873, New Ready. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday- 
school. 


SUNSHINE 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIKTY! DEEP FRELING! 
INTENSE MELODIES! 
Responsive Scripture readings, with many songs. 
INustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting ! 


A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,” for family worship and 
prayer- ~mecting. A few R ges of practice and pieces suit- 

e for Saturday afternoon and concert occae 
rae, 

Price, Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60. 

A single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


and Social. Wi 
ions, Choirs, Social Meeti 
Con ations, Choirs, Social Meetin 
the ami ly Cirele, “and the Sunday. 
school. 
Prepared ander the personal supervision and direction of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


hose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of 
chureb music are ay 4 known. Eminent authorities = 


A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public Worship, 


bine in prono' 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book : 


IN EXISTENCE! 


a a handsome octavo of 352 pages. containing 834 mel- 
odies and 73 727 hymns, ang | is presvated Rr) the Sen 
the most complete collection of sacred m 


A PSALTER, 
centatninn | sites po 


eee mail. pe mide fi for 88 cen’ 
otiien, nti $100 per Marea. pon. copy 


Fab a oe free to any address, 
M. HB. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


—<Glore 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
ae GILLOTT & SONS. 


TEUR PRINTERS, 

— if ry -_ ot INSTRUCTIONS FOR AMATEUR 
PRINTERS, containing Directions for the Selec- 

tion of ; Type Setting and Distributing ; 

Making Llers ; Printing in Colors; Electro- 

t ing =  Btenootyping ete., etc.—Illustrated. ° 

P ser gm gs 
JOS PH WATSON, m2 Portland street, Bos- 
ton, or 58 Murray street, New York. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


H. STANYNOUCHT’S 
betta INK AND MUCILAGE, 

















nt SEARS UHOS, 45 i Willem Sos York; 
liam 
For sle by | §! MORRIS, 200 Fulton Street, Brooklyn: 


Mention you saw this in Tas InDEPENDEST, in ordering. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY &@ Co., 59! 
pianway, N. Y., be pee Metropolitan. Chromos and 
I atho L.. ‘Album = Pe tographs of Celebi jt. 
ethos ums = 0 
oto-Lantera Slides Mant rs of 


botegasaie Materials.» 


EDUCATION. 


OAK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


saae seein m beeiae Ape ae are, Principal. 


Darien Seminary for a Sates, 
EMILY A. RICK, Principal DAR 
CALENDAR FoR 1873-4.—Fall Term begins 
1 Winter Term b . H 
878 ; suee A cern b beaine January ag enjember om ‘erm 
NORWICH UNIVERSITY, RORTUPINLD, Ve. 
A Military College, established Preparatory Ds- 


1 
MENT. Tho Classical, Sci and 
Instruction. horetigs Prof, CHAS. DOLE * 























TEACHERS wanting positions. next session see 
“American School inate App. Form. Pomend ‘or 
teachers now 





good. J W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond 
Milita: Academy. Worcester, 
wantehland Mu Conte aad Selenite ine Pursulia 
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New England Organ Company, 


Hos. 49 anc 53 Wareham St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CABINET ORGANS. 


A VARIETY OF STYLES FOR 
Home Use, 
Chapels, 
Sunday-schools, 


Ete., Etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list 


ail free on application. 





CHOOL F'URNITUR 
CHURCH & HALL SETTEES. 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT, BUFFALO, N.Y, 









roRT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
Five eraduating operste for esi or gentlemen. fering 

pays board, 
furnished room, fuel, vashings “— common Eoglish 
brar bes, Gar15 per cent. discount to children of clergy- 
mn. dress JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 

















| THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 


/TO0. THE PUBLIC 
in Style, Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton. 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Unioubtedly the best Square Plano made 


end for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from “50 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


CHICKERING 
PIANO-FORTES 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of pa: t. 


We invite the attention of persons intendin= to pur- 
ebase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST., New York. 
854.WASHINGTON. ST., Boston. 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
in 





Tone, Finish, and Durability. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 








THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
gic of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 


‘Also MELOPEONS in various styles and led 





LINDEMAN & SONS 


Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER = APRIL! ! 


Cc WATERS & RSON, 


OS HELD EON Eureka and 


wor OR Neo 1 “his class —— Pe Wa- 
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CHURCH AND PARLOR music. 

$100 casb for double reed, six, stops, powerful-toned 
organs. Warranted, etd.; very best $295 cash for? 
. dctave foeewood, catvéd lég, fally warranted Pianos, 





WILLIAM A.:POND & Co., 
Ne; 647 Brendway WM, ¥; 








CHAMPERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
— to write for information, Circulars, and Price 

lists, “Guaranty —— and satisfaction guaranteed 
by our “ Spzcian Sare Orrer.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
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BEATRICE. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH, 











WE called her “little Blessed,” 
And the house so poor and low 
Was transfigured by her coming 
To a palace, all aglow: 

With the light of joy and gladness, 
For we loved our darling so. 


Her sweet. lips, rosy.glowing, |. 

Made cloudy hours seem bright; 

Her golden hair, soft shining, 

Made gloomy skies alight ; 

And her blue eyes, smiling radiance = 
Fair, lighted Sorrow’s night. 


Oh! darling ‘‘little Blessed,’’ 
The house so poor and low 
No longer with the brightness 
Of your beauty is aglow ; 

A shadow broods above it 
And we mourn our darling so. 


Oh! happy “‘little Blessed,” 
Upon thy grave so low 

Through all the changing seasons 
Some tender blossoms grow, 

And in our hearts-immortelles 
With faith and hope aglow. 

For out of darkening sorrow 

And out of Winter’s gloom 

Hope sees a bright’ to-morrow, 
Faith welcomes Summer’s bloom, 
When we our ‘‘ little Blessed’’ 
Shall greet beyond the tomb. 


———— ES 


BESSIE THE SPARROW. 


BY WILLIAM AIKMAN, D,D. 








{I saw her one spring. some years ago in 
Odessa, Delaware. I was looking at @ 
friend’s conservatory in that pretty little 
quiet town; and was quite surprised to see 
in .a large cage two sparrows, They were 
evidently entirely contented with their lot; 
and seemed to be enjoying themselves, sur- 
rounded as they were by pretty flowers and 
green plants, while outside the house all was 
cold and bleak. . : 

Yet that they should be in a cage and so 
lively and well led me to ask how it hap- 
pened that they were there. My friend told 
me the following story in explanation : 

Four years before, late. in. the autumn, 
and after all the birds had gone away to 
their Southern bomes, when the air had 
grown chilly and the season begun to be 
dreary, one day a little sparrow was seen to 
fly against the windows of the conservatory. 
The green plants and flowers within, so in 
contrast with the faded leaves without, had 
evidently attracted her attention, and she 
was trying hard to get among them. One 
of the family, noticing the earnest efforts of 
the little bird, opened a window as an invita- 
tion to come in. 

The sparrow did not wait for a second 
call; but at once flew into the room, and 
with evident delight began hopping about 
among the plants to pick up her dinner, of 
which she seemed sorely in need. 

The family thought that, of course, when 
her hunger was satisfied, and especially when 
she found that men and women and children 
were likely to be near her, she would gladly 
take her departure. Not so thought Miss 
Sparrow. She evidently liked the new 
quarters well; and when night drew on she 
selected a nice place tosleep, and put her head 
under her wing as if she felt entirely at 
home. 

The next day the window was left open, 
so that, if she chose, she might have liberty 
to go away again. But she showed no dis- 
position to do anything of the sort. She 
might bop on the sill and take an obser- 
vation; but she would go back to the plants 
ard flowers again, and soon made her 
friends in the house understand that she had 
taken up her abode with them. She was 
made very welcome, and spent the whole 
winter there. She became one of’ the 
family, and was called Bessie. 

In the spring, when the trees were covered 
with foliage and the days had grown balmy, 
it was thought that Bessie would, of course, 
like to go out. But, to the surprise of her 
friends, she did not seem to care to do go. 
If she flew out of the open window, it was 
Dnly for a few moments, and she: would 
come back to her home. ‘When ' the birds 
began to sing, and especially when the spar- 
sows were flying sound and.singing their 
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sorigs, the-family supposed thet, mi 
now Begsi¢ would be tempted abroad.’ Bu 


DO; she was contented to stay at home. 


So the days passed on; and it seemed 
probable that, while other sparrows might 
build nests and be twittering and singing 
round the house, Bessie would remain by 


| herself in the 


"Bessie had other thoughts. One morning, 


before the window was opened, she was ob- 


served.to be in a of excitement. 
Her wings wavdiindee ce uttering 
loud calls, and flying against the glass 
as if all impatience to be abroad. The 
window was opened, and with a glad cry 


‘| she flew out and at once upward, and 


in &@ moment or two lighted by the side 
of a sparrow who was singing on the chim- 
ney-top. He was Beasie’s mate, just come 
from the South. A hundred other sparrows 


had been singing, but not one of their voices j 


were recognized or cared for until this 
the voice was heard. At that sound the 
little heart wasvall awakened, and Bessie 
must be by the side of him who uttered it, 
It had a tone and a sweetness that made it 
separate and distinct from the voices of all 
other sparrows that sang. 

Her mate found, Bessie returned no more 
to the conservatory; but remained abroad 
with him, never seeming to leave his side, 

There camesoon an incident which showed 
that, while Bessie loved her husband, she 
also had a will-of her-own. 

The spring and future nestlings made 
house-building: necessary, And first’ there 
came a conflict of wishes. Bessie had a 
favorite bush near the house, where she pro: 
posed to build the nest: Her mate had his 
faverite tree in the lower partof the garden, 
on which he had coneluded was the proper 
place to build. He sat on his tree and called 
loudly for Bessie to. come to him; while 
Bessie sat on her bush and called as loudly, 
and persistently for him to come to her. 
Neither was willing to yield, and for some 
time it seemed probable that in this con- 
flict of authority and will no nest at all would 
be.made. My friends..watched, the contest 
with very great interest, wondering which 
of the two, husband or wife, would’ give in. 
The ladies more than half hoped that it 
would not be Bessie. : ‘ 

But they were disappointed. Bessie’s 
mate gaihed his point. She at last flew 
down to him, and they went amicably andi 
diligently to work building the nest. The 
gentlemen of the house were in ecstacies. 
After all, the female will had not tri- 
umphed. 

Alas! for them, however. The nest was 
scarcely completed when, to the amazement 
of all, it was abandoned, and another was 
built on the very bush that Bessie had select- 
ed at the first! What arguments she had 
brought to bear upon her mate was never 
known; but she had her way at the last. 
In the house they said that it was only what 
always happened in such a-casé—the wife 
might seem to yield, but she always had her 
way in theend. 

Bessie had a brood of little sparrows, 
which she and her husband cared for well 
till they were grown and the summer had 
gone. When autumn ¢ume, and the birds 
went their way to warmer climes, Bessie 
and her mate parted. He went his way; 
she returned to the conservatory. Entirely 
contented and happy, she spent the winter 
there, 

The next spring precisely the same occur- 
rence took place. Bessie for days beard the 
singing of the sparrows; but.seemed to take 
not the slightest notice of them until the 
voice of her mate was heard. Then she 
could not be restrained, but must fly joy- 
ously to his side. No other voice had any 
charm, nor seemed worthy of even a recog- 
nition, till this one song was heard. True 
and faithful, her heart responded alone to 
that. : i 

The two sparrows spent the summer to- 
gether. In the fall Bessie was more success- 
ful than before, and was able to persuade 
her mate to remain with her; and they 
went. into the conservatory together, mak- 
ing it their home till spring came again. 

When I saw them it was, if I remember 
right, the fifth season that Bessie had been 
there. ‘That was'some years ago, and I sup- 
“pose that long since Bessie and her mate are 
dead. But 1,think of her tiny form, and 


wonder now a#t-her will, her affection, and, 


her constancy? «+ © > 





THE FIRST SPRING WALE, 
BY°W.. W. BAILEY. ts 





- va 4 
T wave just found two. dandelions by the’ 
spring in°our swamp. To be.,sure thisis 
not a remarkable discovery, nor aré my | 
treasures sought by the many; yet their 
bright, sunny faces are somehow very pleas- 
ant, and to my thinking they are quite as 
wonderful aS some other things ovér which 
we mortals grow mildly delirious. _ 

I do not wish to underrate the Mayflower, 
sacred to our pilgrim ancestors, when I say 
that I experience the most pleasure when [ 
see the early dandelion. The former is so 
tortured by the universal population that it 
is now rather difficult to find it in its beauty. 
If I could see it again as { have’in Western 
Connecticut, forming masses of rosy bloom 
and filling the air with sweetness, I should 
not be guilty of the above heresy. Near 
the large cities it is too persecuted to thrive. 
Still I have been able to find several sprigs 
of perfect loveliness,. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous; from 
the sweet to the offensive, I have been 
greatly interested in ‘the, skunk-cabbages, 
Their spathes are poking up out of swampy 
ground in every direction, and with théir 
green hoods they look like an array of be- 
mired Capuchins or the.grotesqué cobolds of 


. the German mines. -These spathes or hoods 


are. yellow, striped with green or red; 
again they’ are red, streaked with yellow; 
and yet again the whole is of a rich red. 
I watched the bees visit. them, aud wondered 
at the curious taste which impelled:tbeir re- 
search. Possibly they made‘ ‘similar obser- 
vations upon me. ‘Entering*the héods, they 
crawled over the globular spadix and came 
forth well dusted with polleo. I saw one 
fellow. imprisoned) cin a spatbe, where he 
kept up a fearful. buzzing, and had much 
difficulty in extricating himself. The 
globular body. within the hood called the 
spadix looks like a brown pin-cushion, stud- 
ded with gold-headed pins. 

I saw. many of the large purple butterflies 
( Vanessa antiope), with cream-colored bord- 
ers “to their wings, floating about in the 
woods, and flies of various kinds were 
numefous. “Upon the surface of the brook 
the Water-spiders were amusing theméelves 
in a more or.less.successful attempt to. work 
up-stream against the current. I quite 
envied them their faculty, which I do not 
believe they appreciate, of walking upon the, 
water. Perhaps I myself ‘havé~not -suf- 
ficient faith, for I have often emulated their 
example, with calamatous results to person 
and clothing, They must obtain valuable 
information as to the microscopic life below. 

I am reminded here of something that the 
late Dr: Torrey once ‘told’ me about these 
little creatures. He suspected that their 
powerof walking upon the water was caused 
by wax upon the feet. To prove this, he 
touched their feet with alcohol, to dissolve 
the waxy substance; and when the insects 
were again placed in water they sank at 
once to the bottom. 

The sweet-fern tags are beginning to be 
quite prominent, and, when crushed in the 
hand, emit a pleasant odor that carries me 
back to childhood, The tree-toads are sing- 
ing in the water, and the notes of their 
vernal overture add to this mental illusion. 
By the pathway I found a garter-snake bask- 
ing in the sun, and ants were numerous and 
busy. A few more days of sunshine will 
bring us the flowers; but even the coming 
hours of real spring weather will not be 
more acceptable than these which are so full 
of suggestion. 





HOW A MARRIED MAN SEWS ON 
A BUTTON. 


It is_bad enough to see a bachelor sew on 
a button ; but he is the embodiment of grace 
alongside of a married man. Necessity has 
compelled experience in the case of the 
former; but the latter has depended upon 
some one else for this service, and, fortu- 
nately for the sake of society, itis rarely he 
is obliged to resort to the needle himself. 
Sometimes the patient wife scalds her right 
hand or runs a sliver under the nail of the 





index finger of that hand; and it is then the | 


mah clutches the needle around the neck, 
and, forgetting to tie a knot in the thread, 
commences to put ona button. It is always 
in the morning, and from five to twenty min- 
utes after this he is expected to be down- 
‘street. He lays the button exactly on the 
site of its predecessor, and pushes the needle 

one, eye, and draws the 


thread atter 


way, and gets the needle through 


————— 
sticking up for lee way. He sa 8 to himself. 
“Well, ff women don’t haye the easiest tine 
T ever see.” Then he comes back the Othar 
the 
nay enough,.and lays himself out ote 
eeye. But, in spite ofa great deal of patient 
jabbing, the needle-point persists in bucks 
against the solid parts of the button; and 
finally, when he loses patience, his finyers 
catch the thread, and that three inches he 
has left to hold the button slips through tne 
eye in a twinkling, and the button rolls 
leisurely across the floor. He picks it Up 
without a single remark, out of respect for 
his children, and makes another attempy to 
fasten it. This time, when coming back 
with the needle, he keeps both the thread 
and button from ‘slipping by covering them 
with his thumb, and it is out of regard Yor 
that part of him that he feels around for e 
eye in a very careful and judicious manner 
But, eventually losing his philosophy as the 
search mes more and more hopeless, - he 
falls to jabbing about in a loose and gay 
manner, and it is just then the needle finds 
the opening and comes up through the bit. 
ton and part way through his thumb with a 
celerity that no human ingenuity can gua 
against. Then he lays down the things, 
with a few familiar quotations, and Presses 
the injured hand between his knees, and then 
hoids it under the other arm, and final 
jams it into his mouth. ‘And all the while 
he prances and calls upon Heaven and earth 
to witness that there has never been anything 
like it since the world. was crea atid 
howls and whistles and moans. and 
After a while he calms down, and puts on 
his pants and fastens them together with a 
stick and goes to his business a changed man, 








DO WE LIVE IN A TEMPERATE 
ZONE? 


Mr. GrorcrE A. SHoveE, in a curious arti. 
cle called: ‘‘ Life under Glass,” in the March 
Atlantic, says: 

‘Tt would seem almost as if the 
geographers were using languagein a 
wickian sense. when they marked this 
region ofthe globe as being in a tempera 
zone. Probably many a youth has wonderg 
as he has_ sat shivering on the back seat 
of an old-fashioned New England sdk 
house during 4 wintry northwester, wha 
sort of a zone an intemperate one must te 
if the one in which his lot was cast could te 
called. temperate... A climate can hardly be 
considered remarkable for tempe 
which swings round the circle from ultra- 


tropical ‘heat in July almost to the a 





cold of the planetary spaces in January- 
range in some years of more than a hin- 
dred and twenty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. Nearly sixty people have been gun- 
struck in New York City during a single 
midsummer’s day, while a few months later 
the daily journals would, perhaps, contain 
accounts of deaths by freezing, either in the 
city or on board of vessels off the coast 
Except during a part of the autumn and 
few days or weeks at other seasons, extremes 
would seem to be the normal condition of 
our capricious climate—extremes not only 
of temperature, but of the hygrometric state 
of the atmosphere. As a general 

crops of the -much-enduring farmer er 
gardener are either drowned in Alaskan 
floods of rain or withered under a Coiora- 
dan drought. 

“ A region liable to such sudden alterna- 
tions of temperature is the congenial habitat 
of consumption, which in some localities 
is the cause of one-fourth of the mortality. 
It is one of the great battle-grounds of t 
thermal and frigid forces. Now one prevails, 
now the other, in this disputed territory, 
where the truces between the contending 
powers are generally of brief duration. As 
on other battle-fields, the contention is 
astrous in its consequences to the peace 
inhabitants. Sometimes, in winter or in 
spring, the temperature falls fifty or more 
degrees in less than as many hours. 
buds of the hardiest vines and fruit-trees are 
destroyed by the piercing cold, which also 
extends its fatal effects to mankind. ™ 
bills of mortality always show an increase 





the number of deaths at such periods, pal- 
ticularly among the aged.” 
ABOUT A CAT. 


MaentiFico’s. mind was much given 6 
quiet and intelligent observation—obser- 
vation not mnecootaneees with resultant os 
ductions. I am inclined to believe that 

also a notion of number. How 
else account for the following, which, may it 
please the honorable court, I write with my 
hand upon the Book? This cat was Cae of 
tomed to go up every week-da morning, 
an early hour, to his master’s door to 4 
him. He accomplished his purpose by 8 ist 
ing his large and powerful tail against — 
panels, producing rapid blows, which wo' od 
rouse the sleeper, who would open ne 
him, when high jiaks would ensue. ( - 
here that M co did not scratch for admit- 
‘tance, after the manner of his tribe; - 
knocked, as he had observed humans 


his morning brea power pase A 
secular stair, but decorous: ' 
master’s ae, in ol diving-room. 
Now, I can euppose 3. cond 
could be due to any sabbatical reverence; it 





carefully dra 
, leaving about three inches of it | 
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‘Weald seem rather to pertain to an economic 
and sanitary than a religious view of things, 
» Magnifico must have observed and approved 
. the long Sunday-morning nap vouchsafed to 
“this. workaday world, and..must bave re- 
“solved that his master should get its full 
penefit. But how, ve scoffers, ye contempt- 
gous, ye doubting Thomases—hew should a 
mere brute (I speak as a man) know that Sun- 
‘day.bad come? Hath a cat intellect? Is 
it possible a puss can count as far as seven ? 
Or did Magnifico know the days of the week 
by name? Or must ye conclude that, in 
this case, some signs of the time were d.3- 
cerned—some Saturday prologue, abluent, 
“tonsorial, leguminons, by which the coming 
‘Sunday was apprehended? Either theory 
‘cannot but redound to the glory of the cat. 
_] bave an opinion in the. matter; but 1 
hazard not to broach it here. ‘‘ All things 
are lawful unto me; but all things are not 
dient,” said the apostle —C. T. L., in 
Old and New for Apri. 


; MR. GRTELEY’S CLOTHES. 
‘Mr. GREEwEY throughout life was twitted 
with his slovenliness of person, and many 
people were made to ‘believe that he in- 
seurred the risk of being sold fora bag of 
ancient rags whenever he passed into Ann 
street. The fit and quality of his clothes 
were not what Grammont or D’Orsay would 

-Spave recommended; but he was always 

scrupulously neat—Beethoven himself hav- 
ing no greater passion for the bath, His 

en was ever immaculate; his boots, 
ough often course, well blacked; his face 

“¢arefully shaven ; and his hands as daintily 

jkept'as those of a fine woman. . His cravat 

a tendency, it is true, to assume the 
shape of a hangman’s knot, and his trowsers 
were often sugzestive of required continu- 
sqnce; but that he was really slovenly was 
palpably false. The idle tales that he dis- 

_ wmranged bis toilet before the looking-glass, 
and carefully squeezed his pantaloons into 
"thé leg of his boot ere he appeared on the 
treet, were purposely told to annoy him; 

, and, strange to say, they had the effect in- 
tended. .He was sensitive on the subject of 
‘dress, and seldom received advice thereupon 
‘with becoming equanimity. Oddly enough, 
he believed himself a very well-attired per- 

gon, and that few men in his station went 
hetter clad. Sartorial comments were wont 

Py from him sharp and stinging replies. 
The ilastrious editor was simply careless 
of his attire, though fastidiously neat. He 
Wa, always so busy that, when he rose in 
_ the morning, he puton the first thing he 
found, and sometimes he did not put it more 

- fhan half on. His clothes never seemed to 
fit him; or, rather, he neverseemed to fit his 
“clothes. The wonder with many of his ac- 

,,quaintance was where he bought them, or 
whether they did not grow, so unique often 

,.were their cut and pattern. Clothes, I re- 

_ peat, were a tender theme with him; and he 

layed the highest breeding, by never al- 
Iuding to what he wore. It is supposed he 
got his garments ready-made (I: have been 

, told his wife was in the habit of purchasing 

, them); and, to save time, he took the first 
articles offered. He was the only New 

Yorker of note who repeatedly appeared in 
the street. in the morning in a dress-coat. 

. But he made ample atonement for this by 
presenting himself up-town at formal din- 
ners in a paletot, or some peculiar garment 
‘that defied identification. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Greeley’s quaint raiment, 

»he was excellently dressed according to the 
Brummel canon, betause after being with 
and listening to him one could not remem- 
ber what he had on. He could talk away 
his clothes in the briefest space.— Junius 

Browne, in Harper’s Magazine, April. 


_____ SUMMER RESORTS. 
_ FORT WM. HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


x beautiful Summer  aeeaye? = be open for guests on 

















st, 
been put in complete order, Small boats, sail and steam 
‘ach rses and carriages to be had by inquiry at the 
Office, To families and parties desirous of rooms, by 
Writing to the Arlington, Washington, D. C., previous to 
June ist satisfactory terms will be made. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TQ 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
* @ARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 


‘Cette 








ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OP 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 


tiie On 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 
ofthe large and splendid Steamships of this line 
Ribleove PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal street, 
12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
Nay: and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
WALK, connecting o:a Panama Railway with 
¢ Company's Steamships from Panama for SAN 
3 , touching at ACAPULCO and other ports; 
+ Prongranceting, at Panama with Steamers for SOUTH 
in tee iC and CENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS. 
i} Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each ‘adult, 
pacptro-masters accompany bageage through, and at- 
to Jadies and children without mac protec 
received on the dock the day before 


4, & Canal street. No 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


BEE ee cap: FURNACES AND RANGES. 
€8 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 








ALL DEALERS. 


FOR SALE BY 


286 State St., 
Chicago, Il. 


~~ HARTFORD AND € 
BUY THE BEST. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


WCVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


FOR 





THE NATIONAL. 
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HICAGO: 
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"SUV3A € JO SLS3 
FHL G00Ls SVH 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


GEO. C. PERKINS, Sec’y, 


Hartford, Conn. 


SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Agents. Wanted. 


We are in want of tent and r table Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity. for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to. THE, INDEPENDENT, thus making the 


canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more: full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish. for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED ForsuXew 
yo» 


HE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


Orn, THe Mysterirs or Mepicine. . AN EXxPose oF 
Mepica Homsvuas, QUACKS, AND CHARLATANS OF 
AGES AND ALL Coenrrizs. 800 Pages. 250 











Impostors, Traveling Doctors, Pa edicine Vend 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Tellers, and Medi- 
ums, and gives r' accounts of noted Phy- 
sicians and Narratives of their Lives. It shows how 


r to. Wegive exclusive territory and lib- 
eral commissions. For circulars and terms address 
the publishers, J. B. BURR & HYDE, Harrrorp, 
Conn.; Cutcaco, ILL; or Cincinnati, OBO. 


“ JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


HAS WROTE A BOOK, 
in spite of Josiah’s determination not to spend a cent to 
hire any one to read it. 
$500 a month can be made selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTIOE!! 


When we heonaes out Mark Twain's books we promised 
you a harvest. We now promise you another, and wise 
agents will secure territory, which we will now arrange 
for. For cireul:rs addr: 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


348 LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Intelligent, Active, and of Good Address, 
can bave constant and profitable employment in obtain- 
ing subscribers for M! R 
PORTRAITS and SACRED L 
the sale of which we control in the Eastern an 
States. The portraits, which are the finest in the world, 
are orge a a ashington, Presi- 
dents Lincoln and Grant, John Wesley, Gen’s 
ee and Stonewall Jackson, Christ 
Ligsle Children, The Aged Patriarch, Askin, 
a pes 











The ea worked. Agenc: 
ceives “Cute” and a share in 
Premiums, Experienced Age 





Bn @oge anes hits The Two Sisters of Bethany. 
« " esign, engraved on 
ow rt cr steel. A male or female acent 
PICTURE wanted in every town, to take 
FOR AGENTS. ‘orders by le. Best thing out, 
Large rofits. Write for particulars. GE . E. PERINE, 
Pub! ber, 66 Reade street, New York. 
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atour isk. ee, 

PRAPRR ATION Ale PUBLISHING €O., 93 Liberty St. 
New York. : / 














““raveling Canvassers can make money 
rae lpg tang pate Yen ene 








TO BOOK AGENTS, 

1. PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 
New edition. 426 pages. Portrait of Author. 
2. THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male Sex. 


Thee anos mpanion volumes, by Dr. Napheys, .en- 
dorsed by c highest oa ave nidcady uckibven 


enormous success. terms offereti agents of 
both sexes. Price of each, $2.00, 

For Circulars, with contents, terms, extracts, and testi 
monials, write to 


J. G@. FERGUS & ©0., 
155 N. Nuvrg Srazet, Philadelphia, 


ARI 
TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 





PW ARDS RNED 
L Locak 
for the 











It. Costs 
NOTHING 


to A sent sree of 
see 4 posig Age ree 


Bl uarrecooes & FOTIIITS 


Phelps & Doremus, 


264 and 266 Canal St. 








“Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


e bard. But he would not have said it if he had 
«a oly 2 ga 99 
inquire for one of Your furniture dealer ; and, if he bas 


in ngfield, for price-list and 
girealare., We send, beds to all eS ‘the United 
tes, warrant them in. ev 
funded. 5 °F. PECK, Acent. 
January, 









rim am an 
struction. Selling rapidiy 
WoRED POR GO. Pala. Pat 
N West, T. R, FOSTER &'CO., 
J Pittsburgb, Pa. 


The Pictorial Fire- 

FOR AGENTS. side & Parlor Poly- 

slot bible, The most beautiful and 

Agents vnoce See Aald’ “New plaw (ost fe. 

— 6 ; # 

wevahie) i oO raining Agent's Satse eaters 

MERICAN PAMILY BIBLE PUBLISHIN ’ 

New York, Boston, Cincinnati, aud Obicazo. 
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er ae, Machine 
js aH BE il, PL 
een DOMESTIO™ SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. ¥. 


$150 jAgents. 1873. Agents. 


MAMMOTH DOUBLE MAP 
of United States and World. New 
te Maps and Charts. Salable ev- 


PER 

erywhere. Live men, with small or large 

ital, write for Catajogue to 

MONTH fC. BRIDGMAN, $ Barclay street, 
«New York. 


Pa Day! Agents Wanted! All classes 
$5 to $20 of: orking people ofeither sex, young 
or old, make ee — Prctretong | 
mome' in 
fare free.” Address G. Stinson & Co., 


= 















the U.8. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate, 
Particulars free. Address J. WORTH & Oo., St. Louis, Mo. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL& 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
"DESKS 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
$30: a reliable agent in every county in 

















| OFFICE FURNITURE 


AGENTS, sesamiae 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
‘ ALSO 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES ! AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 





of every description, now offering at low prices. 








THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRINC BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 


and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc, 


From 204 to 208 East 27th St, 
2Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


J.T.ALLEN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 
185 and 187 Canal Street, N. Y. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We are now mak' a 
STENT ELASTIC SPONGE. It ts cheaper 
stuffed wien Ti bold its elasticity length of 











Hair, r. double the | 
roof mot 
bi LF an rare than one hundred churches that 
are using the * Elastic Sponge Cushions.” We invite in- 
on, and will be ple: 6. peek ceeclee referring 
ee Eki toee e622, 
owe pH for Ne fer the sale of Pater? 
B. 
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NOTICES. * ? 


@ All commnnicatiénsfor the Béitorialy Literary, 
News, end Miscel/aneous Colamns of this journal should 
be addressed to The Editor of The Indepéadengy 
P.-0. Box 2787. b y 

{=~ All communications for the Commercial rk 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all bygin a 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. ... - 


7 Ti 


' ; a 
&@® No notice cat be taken of anonymous commanita- |. 


tions, Whatever is intended for insertion must be a0- 
thenticated bythe name and address of the writer; not. 
peceuarity for publication. but as @ guaranty of good 


"We do not hold oursetvesresponsiote for any:views or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our Oorre- 
spondents, 

&@™ Manuscripts sent to Tre INDEPENDENT cannot be re- 
tarned unless ied by a d and directed 
envelope. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprrorn, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, April 17th, (873.; 
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We shall begin next week a series. of stories 
by the very best writers that the country can 
afford. They will be of a most varied charac- 
ter, as might be judged by the namesof their 
authors, and we do not think that so good a 
series has ever béen published before by any 
Atherican or foreign newspaper or magazine. 
We have already in our hands manuscripts from 
J. T. Trowbridge, Rose Terry, Lucretia P, Hale, 
Joaquin Miller, Anna Warner, and Prentice 
Muiford; and others are promised by Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Edna Dean Proctor, Susan 
Warner, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louisa M. 
Alcott, and by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, if ber 
health will allow. Other names will doubtless 
be added. But we do not mesn that the graver 
departments of Tae INDEPENDENT shall suffer 
from the prominence given during the warmer 
months to this lighter department of literature. 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Ir is quite too familiar‘a fact that the at- 
tempt to bring people into harmony develops 
unexpected antagonism. The attraction or 
the indifference which characterizes them 
when moderately separated develops into 
repulsion if they are crowded too closely to- 
gether. It was something so novel that it 
seemed almost millennial that the two 
halves of the Presbyterian Church should 
have united without throwing off a satel- 
lite or two, when we remember that half 
the Presbyterian bodies are the creations of 
similar unions—two uniting to form, not 
one, but three. 

We trust that the Evangelical Alliance 
will not split on the same rock. Still its 
managers need to exercise extreme care, or 
they will make more quarrels than they 
will cure. The apparent necessity. of pre- 
paring a Basis of Union almost broke up 
the Alliance at-its first organization, in 1846, 
when many English and German delegates 
protested against the adoption of the eighth 
article; which excludes those who believe in 
final restoration. And this article has with- 
in three years created great discussion, in 
England, and led to,the withdrawal of an 
honored secretary. For a ‘basis of union 
must be® basis of exclusion. It shuts but 


‘Evangelical Alliance shall become a‘sort of 


4 alove toward each other which does not 


‘ heartiest sympathy. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








error when Wwe say that the creed of the 
Evangelical Alliance, short as it is, would 
have excluded half the Christian Church in 
the’third and fourth centuriés, and the most 
efficient mission element within it. 3 
But it is not only in reference to what it 
believes, but to what it proposes to do that 
care should be exercised by the managers of 
this Alliance. We have received a circular, 
signed by a large number of Christian men 
of all denominations, proposing that our 


organic head to all Evangelical Christian 
bodies, They would have the highest au- 
thority—whether national convention, confer- 
ence,.council, synod, or assembly—of each de- 
nomination elect the delegates who shall rep- 
resent that denomination in the National Al- 
liance, The American Branch of this Alli- 
ance would then. become a truly representa- 
tive body. Though without any more power 
than a Congregational council, which it 
would somewhat resemble, it would be the 
highest ecclesiastical body in the country, 
and the evident proof to all caviling Cath- 
olics that, notwithstanding its sects, Protest- 
‘antism is yet one—a unity which answers 
the prayer of our Saviour. 

To our view, an apparent outward union is 
of very little importance compared with a 
real inward one, Believers in Christ do feel 


need to be paraded. Blowing a trumpet may 
heat the blower, but isnot likely to warm 
anybody else. One love to one Saviour and 
one devotion to the one work of regenerating 
the world will bring Christians closer together 
than all their resolutions or alliances. Still 
the effort to bring about a formal union, 
though having an object of no great import- 
ance, is creditable to the heart and not dis- 
creditable to the head of him who makes it. 

But it must be carefully considered what 
are the objects which it may be proposed for 
the representative body of all Evangelical 
Christians to accomplish.- Among. those 
mentioned by the gentlemen who made fhis 
proposition two only seem somewhat tangi- 
ble—one of which, to prevent the rivalry of 
different sects in mission fields, has our 
To another we are 
utterly opposed. It is suggested as a princi- 
pal object worthy of such an Alliance that 
it labor to pfevent the exclusion of the 
Bible from our public schools. If. this is to 
be an object, we must hold aloof from it. 
The proposition of union is itself divisive. 
We agree witha very large body of Evan- 
gelical Christians that our government is 
not distinctively Jewish or Christian, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, Episcopalian or Presby- 
rian. In Europe it is otherwise. France 
is a Catholic, England an Episcopalian, 
and Scotland a Presbyterian country. Ours 
is neither. And we hold with many 
who would otherwise be glad to unite 
with the Evangelical Alliance that the 
ehurches can be trusted to teach religion, 
and the state has no business to meddle 
with it. In this country, at least, we would 
forbid the Evangelical Alliance to attack re- 
ligious freedom and equality, which are the 
corner-stone of our liberties. Let not the 
Alliance yield to the trembling cowardice 
and faithlessness which cannot trust God 
and truth and the Church and religion and 
patriotism to preserve the love of God, and 
the knowledge of his Word and the service 
of his Son, unless, forsooth, the secular arm 
can be invoked to hold up the arm of the 
Omnipotent. 





Tue result of the election in Connecticut 
last week is the triumph of the Democrats on 
their state ticket by between three and four 
thousand majority, while Republicans elect 
three of the four congressmen by an aggregate 
majority of about twothousand. The congres- 
sional vote shows that the state has undergone 
no change of sentiment in reference to national 
politics. Democrats are naturally jubilant over 
their partial victory; yet ‘their success is not 
due to their numerical strength, but to a local 
feud existing among Republicans, mainly be- 
tween those in the two cities of Hartford and 
New Haven, which prevented co-operation on 
their state ticket. The merits of this Repub- 
lican fight between New Haven and Hartford 
we do not care to discuss. It is enough to 
know that in consequence of it Republicans 
bave_ lost their state ticket. If they want to 
defeat themselves hereafter, then let them keep 
up this quarrel. If they want to control the 
policy of the state, they should lose no time in 
‘healing their: divisions, Thoy are not, strong 





+ @ettem does not let in; and We ate hot in 


communicating to him his resignation of his 


letter. They are simply means to an end; 


THE LETTER OF MR. CURTIS. 


Mr. GrorGE Wrii1aAM CurmT!1, in his let- 
ter of March 18th, 1878, to the President, 


position asa member of the Civil Service 
Advisory Board, says: 

** As the circumstances under which sev- 
eral important appointments have recently 
been made seem to me to sbow an abanden- 
ment both of the spirit and the letter of the 
Civil Service regulations, I respectfully re- 
sign my position as a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Civil Service. In doing 
so, I beg to assure you of my warmest 
wishes, and of the continuance of my most 
earnest efforts for the success of your admin- 
istration.”’ 

This resignation for the reason assigned 
is equivalent to saying that he regards the 
President as having failed to be governed 
in “several important appointments” by 
the Civil Service rules contained in his ex- 
ecutive order of April 16th, 1872, which he 
then declared should ‘‘ be enforced as rapid- 
ly as the proper arrangements can be made.” 
We-suppose that Mr. Curtis alludes partic- 
ularly to the appointments to the surveyor- 
ship and post-office, then recently made in 
New York, which he considers as inconsist- 
ent with both the spirit and the letter of the 
rules. It seems tous that his view of these 
appointments, and of some others that might 
be mentioned, is correct, and that so far 
the President has unwisely yielded to the 
pressure of political influence. 

This, however, is not by any means the 
whole truth. The rules, so far as arrange- 
ments have been made therefor, have gen- 
erally been enforced. They are at this.mo- 
ment in successful operation in Washington, 
and to.a large extent in this city; and, 
moreover, the President has given no indica- 
tion of his purpose to abandon them, and 
thus relinquish the whole scheme. On the 
contrary, his letter to Joseph Medill, mayor 
of Chicago, dated the 9th inst., distinctly de- 
clares that ‘‘ the spirit of the rules adopted 
will be maintained.” We have no doubt 
that the President is sincere in this declara- 
tion, reminding him, however, that ‘the 
spirit of the rules” is én the rules themselves, 
and that there is no such thing as observing 
their spirit without conforming to their 


and.as means they must be used in each case, 
or the whole idea of competitive examination 
and promotion will so far be abandoned. 
The failure to use them is in each case a 
total one, leaving neither the spirit nor the 
letter of the rules in existence in application 
to that case. 

We are quite aware that the President’s 
position is very embarrassing. He is con- 
fronted by a strong opposition from nearly 
all the politicians of his own party and is 
unsupported by any legislative action of Con- 
gress. Such gentlemen as Senators Conk- 
ling, Morton,and Carpenter, and others upon 
whom he naturally relies, are really anxious 
to break down the whole plan. Politicians 
prefer the patronage system, which it is the 
object of this plan to supersede. The Presi- 
dent, in the attempt to carry out his theory, 
finds his most formidable opponents among 
his best friends. What shall he do? We 
reply that his public utterances and repeated 
pledges have left him but one course to pur- 
sue ; and this is to enforce the rules with 
the most rigid and scrupulous impartiality, 
making no exceptions anywhere or for any- 
body, and thereby demonstrating their ex- 
cellence by their success or proving their 
inadequacy by their failure. In no other 
way can he fulfill his pledge that “ the ex- 
periment sball have a fair trial.” The whole 
scheme is exclusively the creature of his 
authority ; and, if it should fail as the effect 
of his omission to enforce it by a strict ad- 
herence to his own rules, then the people 
will be sadly disappointed in the firmness 
of the Pregident. 

If the rules are not right, make them 
right, and then put them into practice, 
no matter what or who stands in the 
way. This is the only hope of their final 
success. The whole thing depends on the 
will of the President, and any hesitancy or 
inconsistency on his part will peril the 
entire system. We do not want to see so 
good, so grand, and, as we believe, so prac- 
ticable an idea prove a mere abortion. The 
people mean the thing; and, if the President 
will take good care of it, they will take care 
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HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN 


THAT good woman who charged her doy 
never to go near the water until he had 
learned to swim must have been the mother 
of a great brood of theologians. The prin- 
ciple of her maxim is adopted by the major. 
ity of those who undertake to give practical 
advice concerning the beginning of the Chris. 
tian life. ‘‘ You cannot begin to be a Chris. 
tian,” they seem to say, “until you have 
evidence that you are a Christian.” Even 
when this counsel is not explicitly given, it 
is implied in the anxiety shown by Chris. 
tians to know whether “‘ seekers,” so called, 
have ‘found peace.” That is generally as. 
sumed to be the initial experience of the new 
life; and those who desire to begin that life 
are not encouraged to enter actively and 
hopefully into Christian service until they 
can say that they have had this emotional 
experience. In other words, they are not 


-expected to go into the water until they 


have learned how to swim. For that buoy. 
ant confidence in God’s truth and love which 

gives peace to the soul must in the great 
majority of cases be the result of patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, and cannot come at 
the beginuing any more than the skill of the 

swimmer can come before he strikes out for. 
himself; any more than the fragrance of the 

tuberose can be enjoyed before the bulb’ is 

planted. Itis experience, not experiment, 

that worketh hope. 

Yet, if you advise those who come asking 
what they must do to be saved to begin 
right away, trusting in the grace that ig 
sufficient, to forsake their sins and follow 
righteousness, you will hear a loud chorus 
of dissent. “ Why, this teacher does not 
believe in regeneration,” the cry will be 
“ He does not think a change of heart is 
necessary. He proclaims that anybody who 
wishes to be a Christian has nothing to do 
but begin to act like a Christian.’ Read 
this query, which comes to us from aniute 
ligent and earnest man : ; 

‘“‘T write to ask you how yon would er 
plain the new birth in connection with your 
formula for ‘being a Christian. Do you 
not ignore it, or at least lead others to? 
ied ‘Trying to do right’ does not make 
any one a Christian; but, together with 
‘trusting in Jesus for help,’ is an advanced 
Christian grace and the fruit of being ons 
But what we want is to know how to 
{inquirers] in the first step and teach them 
how to become Christians.’ 

Our first answer to this inquiry is that we 
do not “ explain the new birth.” That iss 
little beyond our philosophy. We believe in 

it, as much as we do in the germination of 
plants; but we know nothing of its nature 
or its processes, any more than we do of the 
hidden and inscrutable forces which cause 
the germination of plants. And we have 
been led to suppose, from what our Saviour 
says in his conversation with Nicodemus, 
that the business of explaining the new 
birth is a business that had better be let 
alone. We believe that spiritual life is, at 
least, as great a mystery as physical life; 
and, in spite of Mr. Huxley and his proto 
plasm, we do not believe that anybody 
knows what physical life is, 

When men begin to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling, we be 
lieve that God always is working in them 
will and to do of his good pleasure. Their 
work would never be effectual without the 
divine aid; but when their work is honestly 
begun the divine aid is always vouchsafed 
Men are never conscious of this divine op- 
eration in their own souls. It is always car 
ried on below consciousness. What is called 
the new birth is the change wrought by the 
Holy Spirit in the human soul. We sup 
pose that this change occurs ata definite 
time; but we do not believe that it is always 
or often accompanied by any definite im- 
pression upon the consciousness. There is 
in most cases a long period of preparation 
for it, and the new life begins with as little 
demonstration as that of a plant-germ. 

To set a young Christian exploring his 
consciousness to see if he cannot trace some 
movement of the divine life within him is, 
therefore, not only absurd, but cruel. The 
work of conversion partly belongs to him 
and partly to God. God’s part of the work 
he can know nothing about, and it is utterly 
futile for him to be trying to trace it in ms 
experience. Regeneration is God’s work; 
man has nothing to do with it. But repent 
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which: there is neither magic nor mystery. 
And when it is done then every man has a 
right to believe, and it is the grossest of sins 
for him not to believe that God’s part of the 
work will also be done immediately, un- 
erringly, thoroughly. This is no game of 
chance or cross purposes. It is just as cer- 
tain that God meets with his forgiving and 
renewing grace every honest soul that turns 
to him with penitence and trust as it is that 
bis name is Love. 

The only thing for the young disciple to do 
js, therefore, to supply the conditions neces- 
gary tosalvation and go right to work. He 
must accept the promised grace of the Mas- 
ter, and apply it to his needs everyday. The 
task before him is to cease to de evil and 
learn to do well—not in his own strength, but 
ip the strength of the Omnipotent which is 

ged to him. If he faithfully and pa- 
tiently follow in this path of service, he will 
have evidence enough, not that he is good, 
put tbat God is good ; not that he is a saint, 
\ put that Christ is a Saviour of sinners. And 
gil this waiting and wishing and longing for 
a great light before entering upon active 
service is simply asking for wages before 
beginning work. 

But our correspondent says: “Trying to 
do right” and “ trusting in Christ for help” 
js ‘an advanced Christian grace” and “the 
fruit of being a Christian.” Not in our New 
Testament! ‘‘ Trying to do right” is repent- 
ance—the whole ofit; ‘‘ trusting in Christ” 
is faith—the whole of it; and repentance and 
faith, while they may be “ advanced ” Chris- 
tian graces, are still, as we have learned the 
Gospel, the initial acts of the Christian expe- 
ence. We should like to know how any 

_ person could become a Christian without 
fepentance and faith? ' 

“Trying to do right” and “ trusting in 
Christ” are “advanced Christian graces,” 
gays our friend. We imagine him going 

-%an to the mill-pond with his little boy. 
“ “New, my son,” he says,“I am anxious 
thst you should become aswimmer. The 
-gimmer lies prone upon the water and 
strikes out vigorously with feet and hands 
~ butlying confidently down upon the wate 
and striking out are the practices of an ad- 
vanced swimmer. You never can swim 
without resorting to them; but, of course, it 
ien’t safe for you to resort to them until you 
. become an advanced swimmer. Itis a great 
Inystery, I don’t know how [shall help you 
out of it; peradventure, if you stand here, 
shivering on the brink, some angel will come 
along pretty soon, and touch you with a 
/ magical wand, and before you know it you 
., will be swimming like Leander!” 
Most people learn to swim by swimming ; 
. and they learn to be Christians by beginning 
to be Christians through repentance for sin 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
the time to begin is now. 





GAS. 





Tue late attempt of the gasmen to extort 
their own terms from their employers by re- 
ducing us all to darkness has brought home 
to the business and bosoms of all of us the 
conditions on which we enjoy our nocturnal 
sunshine, made for us by a corporation, dis- 
tributed to us in pipes, and which we let on 
by turning a spigot and setting it a-light. It 
is very true that this artificial illumination 
differs materially from the vulgar sunlight 

“supplied to us by day in sundry particulars— 
such as cheapness, abundance, wholesome- 
hess, quality, and smell. Of the first par- 
ticular we are made painfully aware when- 
éver the awful official makes bis monthly 
founds and convinces us that the meter has 
told no flattering tale, whatever hope may 


flickering dimness, fruitful to oculists, 
Makes us painfully conscious of the second 
.. Condition, to say nothing of its occasional 


ctowing of the cock. Our lungs and our 


We have suggested to leave any doubtas to 
their existence. 

It is one of the proud prerogatives of 
imperial man that he can turn the neces- 
series of life into nuisances with such 
@ase and success. Afr and water he can 
Gefile at his pleasure, and debauch them 
from their original purity into ministers of 

“disease and death. Bread and meat lurk 
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meat is no work of supererogation, as the 


wicked would have us believe, inasmuch as 
it requires little less than immediate divine 
interposition, if all the tales of physiologists 
be sooth, to make them fit means for 
the edification of our bodies. The sun 


has thus far escaped onr sophisticating skill. 


We do not think that the spots upon bis 
disk, to which so much of the meteorologic 
disturbances which have lately afflicted our 
little planet are attributed by sages, are due 
to any efforts of ours to improve or cheapen 
him. All we can do is toshut his beams out 
of our houses by darkening the rooms, and 
out of our streets by making them narrow 
and the houses high. But the light we man- 
ufacture for our nocturnal uses is entirely 
within our own power, and we can make it 
as bad as seems good in our eyes. 

Now, as we, the sovereign people, have be- 
stowed the monopoly of the manufacture of 
our nightly sunshine on certain corporations, 
which, we are assured by high legal author- 
ity, have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls 
to experience the final doom of the wicked, 
we suppose that we must submit in 
the matter of its price to their sov- 
ereign behests. When the imperial de- 
cree has gone forth that we are to be 
taxed, there is nothing for it but to put the 
firman upon our foreheads, bow our heads, 
put our hands in our pockets, and thank God 
that it is no worse. But that we can do 
nothing toward compelling an improvement 
in the quality of the light on which we 
depend for half our lives should not be taken 
for granted. Along with pure water and 
sufficient drains, good light ranks as most 
essential to our physical and, consequently, 
of our moral welfare, We may have parted 
with our sovereignty to a creature of our 
own, so that we cannot interfere with the 
profit it can make out of us; but, surely, we 
may venture so far as to insist that it shall 
furnish us with the article it contracted to 
supply. Now, bad gas is most damaging 
not only to our eyes, lungs, brains, and 
blood, but, what is much more important, to 
our property. In England, among the high- 
est and wealtbiest classes, it is not used 
in the parts of the house where the lives of 
the occupants is lived—the dining-rooms, 
drawing-rooms, and bed-rooms. Its use in 
the very best bouses is limited to the hall 
and the servants’ offices. And this not 
merely because it isa vulgar illumination 
compared with wax candles and carcel 
lamps, but because of its injurious effects on 
health and furniture. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a busy; money-making Yankee 
would put himself out of his way in a mat- 
ter of this kind merely from considerations 
of health. But we should think that his 
mind might be reached through his carpets, 
his silk hangings, hia books (whether self- 
chosen or furnished to order after admeas- 
urement of shelves by the bibliopole), and 
his Old Masters, however dubious their 
genesis, all of which make so large a part of 
his life. 

We suppose it is pretty generally known 
that bad gas is exceedingly detrimental to 
books and paintings. Some say that any 
gasisso. But then there has been so little 
good gas made since its invention that such 
a general sentence may be too sweeping a 
one. There can be no doubt, however, as to 
the mischievous properties of ordinary gas. 
Very curious collectors will not allow gas to 
enter into their libraries or galleries, because 
of the damage that may ensue to their treas- 
ures. The mischief proceeds partly from 
the actual heat of gas, but chiefly from the 
compounds of sulphuretted hydrogen in gas 
made of coal and from sulphide of carbon, 
which on combustion yields sulphurous acid 
gas. Some fifteen or sixteen years ago a 
commission of chemists, with Faraday at its 
head, was appointed in England for the 
very purpose of examining this subject. 
In their report to Parliament they stated 
that there is nothing in the nature of coal 
gas, properly made, which is necessarily in- 
jurious to paintings. But that sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurous acid gas are high- 
ly and inevitably so. This is also neces- 
sarily true of books and upholstery of del- 
icate materials. But the commission goes 
on to say that these mischievous elements 
may be entirely eliminated from coal gas if 
properly made, and they say that gas should 
never be introduced into picture galleries un- 
less entirely purified of these injurious pro- 
ducts, And, as « ptuctical proof of the 
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re 
truth of this most authentic delivery, there 


is one collection of paintings—the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery—which has .been made the 
experiment of the truth of their doctrine. 
The gas used in this gallery is made ex- 
pressly for it, and all the harmful products 
of combustion careftilly removed. The re- 
sult is perfect illumination, with absolute 
freedom from injury. Now, why should 
Sheepshanks have the monopoly of pure 
gas? Why should not all our houses and 
churches and public buildings be made 
Sheepshanks galleries? It being proved, by 
the highest chemical autbority in the world, 
that gas can be made free from the poison- 
ous properties which now infect it in this 
country, why should not all be so made? 
Why should not the state appoint a 
commission of eminent chemists to exam- 
ine the quality of the gas furnished by the 
companies it has incorporated, so that they 
may be compelled to furnish an; article at 
least approaching the Sheepshanks standard ? 
There is no reason why not excepting pop- 
ular ignorance and public indifference on 
the subject. We trust the good time may 
come when the gas companies will be re- 
duced from the rank of our masters to that of 
our good and faithful servants. 





AMENDING THE LAW OF MUR- 
DER. 


. Tue bill originally prepared by Mr. Clin- 
ton, of this city, and proposing to amend the 
law of murder in this state has been passed 
by the Assembly; yet we hope that the 
Senate will either greatly modify it or reject 
it altogether. The law as it now stands de- 
fines the killing of a human being, “unless 
it be manslaughter or justifiable homicide,” 
to be ‘‘murder in the first degree,” punisha- 
ble with death, in the following cases : 

1, “‘ When perpetrated from a premedita- 
ted design to effect the death of the person 
killed or of any human being. 

2. ‘‘ When perpetrated by any act immi- 
nently dangerous to others, and evincing a 
depraved mind, regardless of human life, al- 
though without any premeditated design to 
effect the death of any particular individual. 

8. ‘‘ When perpetrated in committing the 


‘crime of arson in the first degree.” 


The courts have ruled that the phrase 
“‘ premeditated design” is legally used in 
the sense of intention or purpose; and, 
hence, if the killing be intentional, without 
justification or excuse, it is murder in the 
first degree. Itis enough to constitute the 
crime, in the event of an actual killing, that 
the result was intended, without reference 
to the period during which the intention had 
existed. 

Asto murder in the second degree, pun- 
ishable by confinement in the state prison 
for a period not less than ten years, the law 
reads as follows: “Such killing, unless it be 
murder in the first degree, or manslaughter, 
or excusable or justifiable homicide, as here- 
inafter provided, or when perpetrated, with- 
out any design to effect death, by a person 
engaged in the commission of any felony, 
shall be murder in the second degree,” 
This language is not a little confused by an 
infelicitous collocation of words; yet the 
Court of Appeals has ruled that the design of 
the statute is to make killing, with the ex- 
ceptions stated, murder in the second degree 
“when perpetrated, without any design to 
effect death, by a person engaged in the com- 
mission of any felony,” understanding by 
felony a crime distinct from the one of kill- 
ing. The absence of design reduces the 
crime below murder in the first degree ; while 
the fact that the person was engaged in the 
commission of a felony at the time of the 
killing lifts it above manslaughter, to the 
grade of murder in the second degree. 

Such is the law and such the judicial con- 
struction of its import. lf amended as pro- 
posed by the Clinton bill, it would read as 
follows: 

‘Such killing, unless it be manslaughter, 
or excusable or justifiable homicide, as here- 
inatter provided, shall be murder in the first 
degree in the following cases: First, when 


perpetzated from a deliberate and premedi- 
tated design to effect the death of the person 


mind, of human life, although 
without any ated design to effect 
the death of any particular individual. 
Third, when trated, without any design 
to effect death @ persona 


commission of any felony. 
“* Such killing, uhless it be murder in the 
firet degree, or manslaughter, or excusable 


or justifiable homicide, as hereinafter pro- 


vided, shall be murder in the second de 
when 


perpetrated intentionally, but without 
deliberation and premeditation. 

“Every person who shall be convicted of 
murder in the second degree, or of arson in 
the first degree, as herein defined, shall be 
punished by imprisonment in a state prison 
during the period of his natural life.” 

The adoption of this amendment would 
change the law of murder in the following 
respects: First, it would annul the third 
description of murder in the first degree— 
namely, killing ‘‘when perpetrated in com- 
mitting the crime of arson in the first de- 
gree,” and substitute therefor the present 
description of murder in the second degree, 
Secondly, it would give a new definition of 
murder in the second degree, making it to 
consist in the act of killing “when perpe- 
trated intentionally but without deliberation 
and premeditation. Thirdly, it would pro- 
vide for punishing with the death penalty 
what is now murder in the second degree, 
punishable by confinement in a state prison 
for a period of not less than ten years, 
while for arson in the first degree and its 
description of murder in the second degree 
it would provide imprisonment for life. 

These are radical changes in the law, not 
only in the definition of crime, but also in 
the penalty thatisto follow. The public 
attention is particularly turned to Mr. Clin- 
ton’s proposed definition of murder in the 
second degree, as a substitute for the one 
which the law now gives. Should his bill 
be adopted, then intentional killing, ‘but 
without deliberation and premeditation,” will 
constitute this grade of murder, with a life 
imprisonment for its penalty. That which 
under the rulings of the courts is now mur- 
der in the first degree, punishable with 
death, would fall into this category of crime. 
The jury might be fully satisfied as to the 
intention to kill; yet, unless they were also 
satisfied as to the “ deliberation and premedi- 
tation” preceding and accompanying this in- 
tention, they could not convict of murder in 
the first degree. The consequence wouid be 
that nearly all the homicides which are now 
regarded as murders in the first degree, and 
upon conviction punished with death, would 
sink to the levelof murdersin the seeond 
degree, punishable with a life imprisonment, 
unless executive clemency granted a release. 
This would be equivalent to a total repeal of 
the death penalty as against those murders 
which are of the most frequent occurrence, 
and which, therefore, constitute the greatest 
peril to society. Ex-Judge Edmonds in- 
forms us, in his letter published in the Heen- 
ing Post, that out of more than fifty cases of 
murder tried before him only four showed 
any signs of being premeditated for any con- 
siderable time beforehand. In all the other 
cases the murderous intention and the mur- 
derous act were nearly synchronous. Such 
is the character of nearly all murders. 
Most of them are perpetrated by a design 
formed on the instant. The design is real 
and followed by its fatal result ; yet it lacks 
the element of deliberation and premedita- 
tion beforehand. 

If, therefore, the legislature should con- 
clude to adopt Mr. Clinton’s bill, it hight 
about as well go a step further and abolish 
capital punishment altogether, and substitute 
therefor life imprisonment, shown by statis 
tics to continue, for an average, less than the 
period of ten years. The statute of this state 
in regard to homicide might be improved in 
its phraseology and classification, and there- 
by rendered much simpler; yet the altera- 
tions made in the bill which has passed the 
Assembly are no improvement, but, rather, 
avery serious detriment. It would be much 
safer for society to go back to the common 
law definition of murder, and make the crime 
to consist in the willful killing of a human 
being, without justification or excuse. Mur- 
der always implies malice. “ Malice afore- 
thought” means willful or intentional kill- 
ing, and this is the circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes murder from every other species 
of homicide. Against such killing, in all 
the degrees of moral turpitude by which 
different cases may be characterized, society 
must wield the death penalty, if it would 
give to human life the highest protection. 


Any departure from this doctrine will be a 
sacrifice of the public safety. We trust that 
the Senate will dispose of Mr. Clinton’s bill 
by not passing it. The law, though seme- 
what muddled in its phraseology, is much 
better as it is, with the construction which 
the courts havé placed upon it, than as it 
would be tf improved after this 
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GCditorial Hotes. 


TuE Modoc Indians are treacherous savages. 
They have murdered Gen, Canby, one. of the 
noblest officers in the army, and one or both of 
the Peace Commissioners who were treating 
with them. Therefore let them be extermi- 
nated! Down witha the peace policy! Away 
with the Quakers! Push all the Indians to the 
wall! Shoot them, scalp ibem at sight, the 
vermin—not of one blood with us, for 
whom Christ died. Are we too hasty ? Is it 
possible that even these Modoc Indians may 
have suffered wrong, may bave been driven 
off of the reservation allowed them, that it 
might be parceled: out among Oregoniam set- 
tlers?. That one of these very commissioners 
was the man whom they held most responsible 
for their wrongs ?.. That they had been treach- 
srously deprived of the supplies promised 
them? Is it possible that this may be a proof, 
not that the peace policy is a failure, but 
that the old policy of fraud has failed? May it 
be true that where faith has been kept with 
them they have kept faith with us? Capfain 
Jack’s party has rejected) peace, and will, 
no. doubt, be exterminated. But let this 
fearful incident teach us one other lesson—that 
even reservations must be broken, up justas fast. 
as possible, vot by confiscating them to the 
greed of settlers, but by dividiug them up 
among thé Indians themselves, and allowing 
them to be alienated after a reasonable time. 
The blood of General Canby, of Dr.’ Thomas, 
and of Mr. Meacham shall not be to us ‘an incent- 
ive to vengeance, but, like that of Bishop Patte- 
son, last year, inthe Tonga Islands, shall open 
our eyes wider to the abuses practiced upon 
these sayages and stir our zeal for their eiviliza- 
tion. 





Tue Pope is dangerously’sick, and itis’ not 
improbable that his death will occur befere this 
paper reaches our readers. His illness has been 
rheumatic fever, witha. painful abscess, upon 
one of his legs. The dispatches of Sunday: an- 
nounced that he was improving; but. those of 
Monday assert that he is in a lethargic condi- 
tion, that his physicians have forbidden the 
issue of bulletins, and that the cardinals are 
nearly all at the Vatican. Dispatches from 
Rome are proverbially untrustworthy ; yet there 
is nothing improbable in these reports. ‘The 
Pope was eighty years old on the 13th: of last 
May.. The troubles of the last two years have 
severely taxed his unusually vigorous. constita- 
tion and bis health has for some months been 
precarious. It is pot unlikely that his .death 
will be kept secret until after the selection of 
his successor. To whom this burdensome and 
dangerous honor will fall we have no means of 
prophesying. The pontificate of Pius is longer 
already by nearly two years than that of any of 
bis predecessors, and the disasters which have 
befallen his Church during his reign have been 
greater than it has known since the days of 
Constantine. His personal character has been 
pure, bis hold upon the affections of his people 
constant, and, in spite of the preposterous _pre- 
tensions made in his behalf in later years, he 
will go to his rest with the kindly regard of 
multitudes outside the pale of his Church. And 
after him the deluge! 


Tue charter for this city has passed the Sen- 
ate, very materially changed from what it was 
when passed by the Assembly. Will the As- 
sembly concur in the Sevate’s amendments, or 
will it amend the amended charter and send it 
back to the Senate? Shall we have a dead-lock 
between the two houses, or will they refer 
the matter to a conference committee, and thus 
seek to compromise their differences ? When the 
charter gets through the legislature, if it ever 
gets through, what will Gov. Dix do with it? 
All these questions are just now in the 
state of perplexing uncertainty to even the 
most knowing of the knowing ones. There 
has been really but one difficulty in fram- 
ing such a charter as the city ought 
to have; and tbis has consisted and still 
consists in settling the distribution of political 
patronage. If the legislature would absolutely 
ignore this question, cut itself entirely loose 
from the lobby, and address itself simply'to the 
work of making a charter suitable for the per- 
manent government of the city, leaving the 
people to decide for themselves who should 
and who sbould not hold office, it would 
greatly abridge its own labors and as conspic- 
uously show its good sense. The task is com- 
paratively simple, if uncomplicated by a series 
of personal and political side questions which 
ought to have no existence or influence in the 
business of charter making. The great body of 
the sensible people of New York City would he 
much obliged to the legislature if it would 
promptly attend to this one business, and notify 
the lobbying politicians that their services are 
a0 longer needed. 





Tue letter of Mr. Roosevelt to the commis- 
sioners of education in this ejty, proposing 
to give his portion.of the congressional 
pay to these commissioners, to be held by them 











as @ trust fund, the interest’ of which is to be 
used in awarding prizes'to the best’ scholers of 
the publié schools ‘of the city, is an example of 
a little consciénce, but not endugh’'to do a 


sensible thing. No one dotfbts Mr. Roosevélt’s |" 


legal right to draw his extra. back pay... If the 


moral right is. as clear to his own mind, then ; 


there is no reason why this particular money, 
rather than any other, should be disposed of in 
this way, If it be not clear, if Mr. Roosevelt 
doubts the propriety. of this congressional 
grab, then his proper course was to leave the 
money in the United States Treasury, where it 
belongs. This is what several eongressmen 
have already done, greatly to their credit ; and, 
if Mr. Roosevelt had imitated their good ex- 
ample, instead of resorting toa. piece, of silly 
demagogism, we should have been glad to place 
bis name among the honorable few.. A .chari- 
table or even religious use of stolen property 
cannot cancel the offense of stealing it. This 
sort of sleight of hand will not stand the test 
of sound ethics. A good end never justifies 
immoral means. 





Wuetuer or not the Sustentation Scheme 
shall be sustained as a separate agency now 
promises to be the principal topic of discussion 
in the General Assembly at Baltimore next 
month. It is ominous of the fate of the system 
that not only did the Synod of Baltimore last 
fall overture the General Assembly to consoli- 
date the Home” Mission, Sustentation, and 
Freédnién's Boards, ‘but, thatthe “Baltimore 
Presbytery last week; discussed the subject inja 
temper equally antagonistic to the new agency. 
The Synod of the Pacific took similar action last, 
fall, and ‘the Occident, of San Francisco, ‘has 
been opposing the seheme :vigoronsly:: In 
the last number is eontained an article in its 
defense by Dr. McCosh,. and an editorial. .reply 
which very clearly exposes the ,injustice: of 
selecting out the ministers of, the strong- 
est mission churches to giye them an 
extra boost at the expense of the more 
scantily paid thissionaties.. “To ‘ts’ the basis» 
in which the Scheme rests—that especial honor. 
should be: paid: to the pastoral office—seems 
utterly false: Why honor the pastor who is 
settled over an old church more thin the mis- 
sionary evangelist who is organizing one? Is 
not the work of the latter quite.as hard and 
quite as honorable as that of the former? We 
think it better Presbyterianism;.than.that of 
Drs, MeCosh.and Jacobus to rank/ the officers 
of the charch in the order in which Paul does, 
who mentions first apostles, then prophets, then 
evangelists, and after them pastors and teachers. , 
It is our opinion that the best. thing that could 
be done would be to aboliah the Sustentation 
Scheme altogether. If this cannot be done, let 
itbe put under the control of the samé men 
who manage the general Home Mission work 
of the Church, that there may be no confusion. 


Tue New York-ayenue Presbyterian church 
of Washington (Rev. 8. C. Mitchell’s) does not 
need to be greatly disturbed by the censure just 
passed upon it by its presbytery. That church 
had-ordained elders for a term of years. A 
minority opposed and appealed to presbytery, 
which has voted that the action of the church 
and its session was unwarranted, and that the 
session be required to reverse its action and de- 
clare it null and void, and that the newly elected 
elders retire from their seats on the dais to the 
body of the congregation, We have no idea that 
the church will submit to any such dictation, 
except under the orders of the General Assem- 
bly, and this the Assembly will never com- 
mand. Dr. Cuyler and others had last year let 
a little light on this subject, and since then 
Dr. Musgrave and Dr. William Adams ‘have 
argued strongly in favor of a rotary eldership, 
which shall make the office more truly repre- 
sentative of the churches. At the last Assem- 
bly just such a case as this In Washington came 
from the Synod of Philadelphia, and the com- 
plaint against the Synod for allowing the inno- 
vation was not sustained. It was voted that 
**while the office is perpetual the time of its 
exercise in each individual congregation may 
be left to the decision of the church itself, ac- 
cording to the modes ‘approved of and in use in 
such chureh.”” 


Tue Tablet says that “‘there are few living 
writers who possess the power of condensing 
into a sentence a whole treatise, and giving to 
the blow the most deadly directness. Such a 
power, however, is manifested by M. Louis 
Veuillot, of the Univers, in the following com- 
ment: ; 


Our. yerdict wopld be that this paragraph is 
chiefly notable as illustrating M.: Veuillot’s 
faculty of neat and symmetrical lying. If 
Father Hyacinthe has One pet aversion besides 
Ultramontatiism, it’ ‘is Communism, and bis 
very first. conference at Geneva was devot- 


ed, toa, scathing denunciation of ,the,men., 


whom M; Veuillot represents as his allies and 


’ feel that I bave a right to speak with authority; 
‘and Ido so solely because it appears to mea 


_in this country which, so,mnch tends: to de- 


‘Beer drinkers Will notice’ that ‘this testimony 
‘concerns them: It'is fermented liquors and the 


atiditors. ‘Thé Univers tabricated this story ont 
of pure malice, and thé Zablet quoted it per-” 
fectly knowing its character! | 





HERe ‘is’ more cold couifort for “Carl Ben- 
son.”’ | Sir Henry Thompson,one of the’ most 
eminent: physicians of England, and: Known in ° 
this country as the friendof Professor Tyndall 
and the author, of the, “prayer guage,’? has 
written a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in which he says: ‘ 

‘*T have long had the conyiction that there is 
no greater cause of évil; moral and physical, in 
this country'than the use: of alcoholic bever- 
ages,, Ido.not.mean by this that extreme. in- 
dulgence which produces drunkenness. The 
Habitual use of fermented liquors to an‘ extent 
far short of what is’ necessary to produce that 
condition, and such as is quite common in all 
ranks of society’ injures thé body and dimin- 
ishes the medical: power) to an extent whieh I 
think few people are aware of. Sueh, at. all 
events, is the result of observation during more 
than twenty years of professional life devoted 
to hospital practice, and. to, private practice in 
every rankabove it. Thus I have no hesitation 
in attributing a very large prop n of some 
of .the most painful. and dangerous maladies 
which come. under. my notice, as well as those 
which every medical man has to treat, to the 
ordinary and. daily mse of: fermented. drink 
taken, in the quantity which is conventionally 
deemed moderate. hatever may be said in 
regard to its evil influence on ‘the:mental and 
moral faculties, as to the fact. above stated, I 


duty, especially at this moment, not to;besilent 
on a matter of such extreme importance. . . . 
My main object is to express my opinion'as a 
professional man in relation ‘to the habitual em- 
ployment of fermented Aqpor as.a beverage. 
But if T ventured one step further it would be 
to express a ‘belief that there is no single habit 


teriorate 19 qualities of the race, and so much 
@iéqualifies it for endurance in that-competition 
which in the nature.of.things must exist, and in 
which struggle the. prize of superiority must 
fall to the best and the strongest.’’ / 


moderate use’ of them to which ‘this physician 
attributes this misvbief, The fine theory of the 
late Governor: Andrew, that “alcohol is food,” 
and, that, the. habitual use of the lighter forms 
ef fermented, liquor. is not only. barmless but . 
beneficial, would seem to be sturdily challenged 
by so eminent an authority in medicine as Sir 
Henry Thompson. 


ANOTHER remark of the same authority is 
significant. The author of the “prayer gnage”’ 
will not be suspected of dny undué prejudice in 
favor of Christian institutions; yet he says: 

**T rejoice to observe an’ endéavor to organize 

on,a large scale in the National Chureb.a special 
and systematic plan for promoting temperance, 
and [ cannot but regard this as an event of the 
highest) significance, I believe that no asso- 
ciation in this-country has means to influence 
society in a favorable direction at all compar- 
able to that existing in the English Chureh, and 
the example and teaching of its clergy may do 
more than any of the other associations which 
have long labored with the same object to 
diminish national ignorance on this subject, 
and the consequent national vice.” 
Churches are good for something then. If they 
are better able to cope with the greatest evils 
of society than any other organizations exist- 
ing, itis plain that we cannot afford just yet 
to dispense with them. bai 


....The Hebrew Messenger is quite too sensi- 
tive abont the use of the word.“ Jew”’ in speak- 
ing of individuals. We are blamed for speaking 
of one Provost as ‘‘a Jew agent.’’ So far are 
we from wishing to cast a slur on the Jews that 
it never occurred to us to use the word asa 
term of reproach against Mr. Provost’s relig- 
ious faith; but to identify his nationality, just 
as we speak of a man as Irish, English, or Ger- 
man. The Jews are remarkable not so much 
for their religion as for their race, and that 
solely is what is had: in view in such expres- 
sions. The Messenger asks if we announced the 
creed of the Credit Mobilier congressmen, Cer- 
tainly we did and so did every religious paper 
call especial attention to the religious profess- 
ions of some of these men. But we spoke of 
race, not religion, in the case of Provost; and, if 
we do not balance each disparaging mention of - 
a Jew by ten complimentary ones, then let the 
Messenger find fault. The position of the Jews 
is too assured to need querulous and undignified 
defense. 


...» The Memphis Presbyterian is publishing a 
long series of editorial articles entitled ‘‘Diffi- 
culties on Calvinism.”? One of the most serious 
of the editor’s difficulties is with Noah Web- 
ster, rather than Calvin. After heroically spell- 
ing the wood * Calvanism’’ for.several weeks, 
he has finally given way.so far as. to coineide 
‘in the title of his article with the Dictionary. 
To show tbat this concession is reluctantly 
made, however, he prints the word ‘‘Calven- 
ism” in the body of the last article. Striking 
originality is displayed also in the spelling of 
‘several other words. “ Palsey,”’ “*infirmaty,” 


‘ssynonims,” ‘“‘combatting,’’ and other wgrds:} 
are printed with entire conformity to the doc-.}: 


trines.of *‘Calvanism,’’ but with an eyident/an- 


‘ding to omit that phrase of ‘the ‘tharri 


‘and “* Wilson’s Pills.” 


. eteioee “eA a 2) PRA e. 
Uberty of suggesting another, entitled “Hig. 


“culties on ‘Auth ograffy >” 


....A young gentleman of Albany requested 
the minister who came to officiate at his wea. 
are koy. 
enant ‘‘so long’as ‘you both ‘shall live,” For 
said the expectant bridegroom, “the laws of 
the state grant a divorce for,certain reasons,and 
I do not know as I ean live with her.all my, life 
and I do not want to take vows upon myself 
that I might not be able to fulfill.” The clergy. 
man politely declined to assist in th's Tittle 
transaction ; and, after listening to a learned and 
logical argument from the young gentleman on 
the subject of free divorce, he took ‘his leave, 
telling the mother of the ‘unwedded bride ‘that 


the. young man did not wish to marryjher 


daughter. ‘The invited guests then set.down 
to the baked meats of the marriage feast, which 
must, under the ciacumstances, have had quite 
a funereal flavor, : 

....- The United Presbyterian undertook to give 
one of the editors of the Christian Statesman a 
first-rate notice the other day ; but the compli. 
mentary paragraph appeared in the column of 
basiness notices, along with “Garden Seeds,” 
*“Ayer’s Hair Vigor,” ‘“Burnett’s Cocoaite,” 
The Statesman @har. 
itably supfioses that: somebody b! undered in the 
make-up; but the incident: reminds ngs: of 
theological student of our-acquaintance, now g 


Minister, who once tried.to milk a goat. After 


divers and sundry mischances attending, the 
operation, and much trial of the patience of 
the amateur goatherd, he carried the strippings 
into the houee, and told his mother, with gome 
heat, that he had found out why the goats'trere 
set on the left tiamd. “ Why?” was the tery, 
“ Because that’s where they belong,” answered 


' the theolorue. ‘ Mi, init 


....We were'misled by'a contemporary into 
‘making ‘the’ statement that the Presbyterian 
pastors of Philadelphia had taken action-agginst 
the proposed Christian amendment, Theud- 
ject:is now before them for, discussion, and Dr, 
Boardman has ,made a. speech against) the 
amendment... The reasons for, opposing’ the 
amendment, which we quoted, were taken fron 
his speech, Others, we understand, lave 
spoken on the’ other side; but no action has 
yet been taken! ‘We are obligéd to the éditor 


“of the ‘Christian Statesman for politely calling 


our attention to the facts. - i 1 


ov, 2.The English newspapers mention With 


admiration points the fact that Mr. Williamson, 
of St: Peter’s, lately preached: before the Queen 
from the text ‘* Be sure; your sin will find.you 
out.’”’.. Another sensation was produced; by 
Prebendary Russell, ina sermon before the royal 
family on stewardship, in which, after dwelling 
on the admirable manner in which the Prince 
Consort discharged his stewardship, he referred 
to the nation’s hope that the Prince of Wales, 
who was present, would discharge his dutiés in 
like manner. : aeith 


....The Rev. Charles Kingsley, fo’ 
Canon of Chester, a contribution from ‘whom 
will be ‘found ‘in another column, has ‘been 
offered the vacant, stall of Canon Nepean, & 
Westminster, and has accepted the position 
There is deep regret in Chester at the departure 
of Canon Kingsley, who has greatly endeared 
himself to his associates and the people. 


....A handbill announcing that Professor Can- 
tell A. Biglie would fly at 3 o’clock from Trinity 
church steeple collected a crowd the other day 
atthe junction of Broadway and Wall street. 
After waiting a while, the crowd dispersed, with 
the firm persuasion that the perpetrator of this 
bandbill can tell a big lie, whether he can fly or 
not. 

....The authorities of Jesus College, Oxford, 
recently refused to admit a. widower as.a eandi- 
date for a vacant fellowship, on the ground that 
their statutes do not permit the holding of, the 
position by a married man. But the Prayet 
Book says ‘so long as ye both shall live.” Do 
the Collegians go beyond the Prayer Book? 


....The Rev. Wm. B, Wright, of Boston, in 
a recent sermon on Sabbath observance, made 
the shrewd remark that ‘‘ whether the letting 
down of bars be a good or bad thing depends 
on whether the cattle be inside or outside the 
pasture.’’ 

....Clergymen of an exuberant and boyish 
teraperament should send for a cap manufac- 
tured by a Boston firm and strongly recom- 
mended in an advertisement to all members of 
the profession for its ‘ quiet dignity of style. 

....A Christian lady in Boston visited the 
Wharves last Sunday afternoon, and, by per 
sonal invitation, secured the attendance of 
about one ‘hundred saflors at the North End 
Mission in the evening. ° : 

. ../The French National Assembly illustra 
the’ Frenchman’s © on of | America: 
“Three. hundted and sixty-fiNS religions and 
only one Gréyy.”) i), | if idk 

j.csIt iga queer:verbal coincidence rene 
Professor Newman who believes in the right 





 tipathy, to, the Spelling-hook, When this series.. 





of articles shall be concluded, we may take the 





suicide.is, the brother of the man, who wrote the 
“ {pologia pro Vita Sua.” 
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Peligtons - Intelligenes, 


Wa have received froma correspondent 
the following interesting account of the origin 
snd ‘Work of the American Union Church in 


Rome: 
“ ces with a view tothe establishment of 
this church were commenced in a ‘ hired house’ 
within the walls, in April, 1872, and continued 
with success until June. They were 
resumed in the following November, and on the 
96th of December a church was organized, with 
twenty-nine members. By subsequent addi- 
tions this number has been increased to forty- 
one, three of whom have united on. their first 
public confession of faith. Services are held at 
71 Via du Macelli, opposite the Propaganda Fide, 
or Romish college for the education of. the 


d. 

“This Union Church is the first church for 
-speaking people ever regularly organ- 

jzed and established within the walls and is_at 
the present time the only one. It is thus a sort 
of memorial, as the first fruit of the new era, 
and is worthy of a permanent abiding-place.on’ 
this t. The which has attended 
its efforts thus far and its wide opportunities 
for usefulness give it: an additional claim 
the sympathy and support of ‘friends 

ip America. Its chapel has been crowded 
ince December, and many Sabbaths, at the 
morning service, numbers bave been un- 
able to find a place within. The afternoon serv- 
fees have been also well attended and the 
Wednesday evening meetings for prayer have 
been very full of interest, many having arisen 
in the: midst of deeply serious assemblies to ask 
the way of salvation. Several of the attendants. 
ofthe chapel are under conviction of sin at this 
writing, and prayers ascend daily in their be- 
aif’ The church is quite apostolic in its faith 
«md practice, and has.in its membership Pres- 





-—byterians, Congregationalists, Methedists, and | 


ans. “Ks service, while simple, is 
partially liturgical, and the singing is congre- 
qational As the result of the labors of its pastor, 

a h Christian Association has been es- 

for the benefit of the English-speaking 

population of Rome; an Italian Young Men’s 

@hristian Association has been founded, with 

théco-operation of the Italian pastors, which’ 
hast membership of more than forty; a strug- 

gling mission among the 8,000 soldiers of Rome 

bas been fostered, until, under the lead of Sig. 

‘Cappellini (a brother of the distinguished 

telentific profeesor at Bologna), upward of 200) 
soldiers and sub-officers are under daily Bible 
instruction, in classes of from fifty to one hun- 

ded,a number of whom are now candidates 
for churchmembership; and, last, but by no 

‘means least, a biblical school, something after 
the plan of the Brooklyn Lay College, has just 
been'opened, with a class at commencement: of 
fifteen young men, five of whom, under various 
Wnominational auspices, are already giving 

theirentire time to evangelical work. To make 
this school a success, it must have a competent 
director, who will guide the young men in their 
tudies and aid the Italian pastors (each of 
whom is to assist in the work).in the giving of 
instruction. Such a man as is _ needed, 

oe of the ablest of Italian preachers and 
theologians, may be had if the committee 
of the Union Church can be .aided 
the extent of $60 per month in paying his 
tilary. Is there not some person or some 

church who will esteem it a pleasure thus to 

support the director of the first Christian train- 

ing school for the preparation of young men for 

the work of spreading the true faith ever estab- 
lished in Rome.” 

Fands in aid of this workin Rome may be 
sentto A. J. Barnes, treasurer of the American 
Foreign Chapel Committee, 111 William street, 
New York City. : 


-...Bishop Gilm our, of Cleveland, whose late 
Pastoral on the school question awakened so 
much discussion, has made the following propo- 
sition to the school board of that city: 

“1 We must build our school-houses and 
collect into them ourchildrev. When there, we 
rn place them and their teachers, during 
tehool hours, under the entire control of the 

001 board, receiving from it such directions 
pe may give, 
tions During school hours no religious instruc- 

of any kind shall be given. For these 
Sucessions, which certainly are all that can be 
semanded, we will only ask that either before 
St after school hours we shall be permitted in 
Our way to instruct our children in their re- 
oe And, secondly, that the teachers shall 

‘Catholics and be paid by the school board.” 
We desire to call attention to the ‘fact that in 
‘this” proposition. the bishop concedes the 
“eperation of secular from religious in- 
sraction’ “* During school “hours ‘ho’ fe 
instructions of any kind shall be 

This surrenders the main: position 
Pty Roman Catholics on the school ques- 

. They have constantly asserted that 





tees ext 


instruction in these schools shail be prescribed 
by the school board, and that religion ‘shall 
“never be meiitioned” in school; if only the chil- 
dren may be taught religion out of ‘school 
‘hours. That .has been.’ precisely our 
theory from ‘the beginning. We have in- 
sisted that the religious instruction of both Pro- 
testanta and Catholics could and should be at- 
tended to outside of school houra.. We are gled 
to record the opinion of Bishop Gilmour on our 
side. The wisdom of the other proposition— 
hat the Catholic children be separated from the 
Protestant children, and be instracted wholly 


by Catholic teachers—is ‘much less obvious.’ In 


small communities such a separation would be 
impossible. ’ This Bishop Gilmonr ‘admits, and 
suggests that in such communities Catholies 
and Protestants may be. educated in common, 
and that ‘‘ before or after school hours or dur- 


.. ing school hours, by the separation of the chil- 
dren of the different denominations into sepa- 


rate rooms, provision be made for the clergymen 
of different denominations to meet their own 
children, and in their own’ Way instruct them 
in their respective religions.” By this con- 
cession the Bishop abandons the whole ‘ground 
dn dispute. He admits that in small commun- 
ities it is safe to: have).tbe children» of Pro- 
testants and Catholics educated ‘‘ in common,”’ 
by teachers concerning whose religious opinions 
no questions are to beasked. The Bishop only 
asks that the ministers of the different dénom-| 
ations’be permitted to come into the schiool-' 
houses and give religious instruction out of 
school hours. If this. is‘ all he wants, is it 


worth making a fuss about? Cannot the 


children be collected: in the churches of the 
Sunday-school- rooms just as well as in the 
school-houses?, And, if this can be done inthe 
small communities, why can it not be done in 
the larger ones? The souls of Catholic ¢chil- 
dren in the country are worth just as much, we 
suppose, as the souls of Catholic children in the 
city. Yet Catholic children in the country may, 
teste Bishop Gilmour, be educated in company 


“with Protestant children, by teachers whose re- 


ligion is not made a matter of inquiry, and in 
schools where not a word is'said about religion, 
provided only that the priest be permitted ‘to 
teach them religion in the school-house out. of 
school heurs. Having conceded so mach, we 
are sure that Bishop Gilmour will not make the 
question of place a fundamental objection; and 
we trust he will be able to see that whatis good 
practice for the country is not unsafe in the 
city. Certainly his plan of separating the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic children in our cities is 
most unwise. If Protestants and Catholics’ are 
to live together in socicty, it seems to us ‘vastly 
better that they should be ‘educated together. 
Such a division would only increase and perpet- 
uate the jealousies and antipathies of the two 
classes, which every Christian and every patriot 
will do all that he can to remove. 


....Mr. Fawcett has.undertaken the task in 
which Mr. Gladstone failed—that of; providing 
university education for Ireland. . His bill ‘‘to 
abolish tests and alter the constitution of the 
governing body in Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin” has been introduced into 
Parliament. All rigbts and privileges and all 
offices in the College and University are to be 
open to all, without distinction of ‘‘ church, 
sect, or denomination.’? The actual. govern- 
ment of the University is left as it is at pres- 
ent; but a “ council of organization” is to frame 
schemes respecting ‘the general relations of 
the University to the College and respecting 
the government and administration of the Uni- 
versity and College, and generally in relation to 
any other matter affecting the University or 
College which is required or.desired to be regu- 
lated by ordinanee.” The abolition of religious 
tests in this University is an act of tardy justice, 
which would have been performed long ago but 
for the hope cherished by Mr. Gladstone of a 
more comprehensive measure, such as the one 
upon which he lately wrecked his government. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Fawcett’s bill may 
speedily pass, and it is hardly to be expected 
that any greater concession than that which it 
contains will very soon be made to the de- 
mands of the Catholics in Ireland. 


....Father Hyacinthe’s second lecture ‘at 
Geneva was heard by a crowded audience. 
The lecturer argued ‘against the modern Liberal 
doctrine of the separation of the Church from 
the state ;. “ for how could modern society de- 
fend itself against the aggressions of Rome?’ 
If Father Hyacinthe bad staid a little longer in 
this country, he would have witnessed a prac- 
tical answer to his question. He next attacked 
the modern practice of confession, which ad- 
mitted the priest into the family, where the hus- 
band’ should be supreme. He instanced Bel- 
gium a6 an example of its abuse. Through the 
influence of the confessional in that country the 
elections were determined by the priests. He 


. was greatly applauded in many passages of the | 


lecture, and no: attempt was made at interrup- 
tion. . . The places of the one hundred 
or more curés who have been dismissed for 
‘a refusal to obey the orders of the 
Swiss Government in the Mermillod affair 


tn natant 





are to be filled in'some way, and the Gov- 
ernment. submitted to a popular vote im the 
Canton of Geneva the question whether the 
curés of the parishes should be elected by the 
people. The names of 16,099 voters were on 
the registry; of these 9,081 voted in favor of the 
proposition and only 151 against it.’ The Ultra- 


montanes, of course, abstained; butthere must |. 


have been a large Old Catholic vote in favor of 
the reform. ; 


.-..The Baptist anniversaries are to be held 
this year at Albany, beginning on Tuesday morn- 
ing; May 20th. Dr. Bridgman, the chairman of 
the Pastors’ Committee of Albany, announces 
that the limited resources of. the Baptist 
ceburches do not warrant them. in offering enter- 
tainment to persons who go to Albany shopping 
and picknicking; but those who go because of 
their interest in the deliberations of the occasion 


. Will be hospitably entreated. 


.«.-The. revival connected with Mr. Ham- 


-mond’s labors in Denyer, Colorado, has been a 


powerful and beneficent one. The number of 
conversions reported in the Denver Leader of 
March 27th was upward of 400, The whole 


_city has been stirred by the movement. Scores 


of bardened and reckless. mcp have professed 
eonversion, and the characterof the town will 
be greatly altered in the future. Results like 
these are certainly beyond all criticism. 


*...The English Roman Catholics have pro- 
vided Archbishop Manning with a suitable 
residence or palace in Westminster. It is situ- 
ated at the west end of Victoria street, near the 
junction of that street with Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. It is a large and commodious residence, 
and is being suitably fitted up. The income of 
the See of Westminster is said now to amount 
to about $15,000 per annum. 

....Thé Old Testament revisers have finished 
their second revision of the Pentateuch. The 
Rev. Dr. Angus, one of the Committee, said, in 
a recent speech, that at the present rates of 
progress the New Testament would be finished 
in seven years, and the Old Testament in twelve 
years. The New Testament revisers were at 
work at last advices upon the second chapter of 
the Acts. 

....The First Baptist church, late Mr. Galfa- 
her’s, of Brooklyn, has called the Rev. G:C 
Lorimer; D.D., of Boston, and expects ‘to get 
him., This. church will unite with the Pierre- 
pont-street church, a new building will be 
erected on the site of the latter, and a. strong 
and prosperous society will be the undoubted 
result of the anion. 

....The Congregationalists of London, after 
much deliberation, are about forming a union 
for social and religious purposes similar to that 
of the same denomination in this city and vicin- 
ity, only much, wore elaborate in its organiza- 

....The Pacific suggests that, inasmuch as a 
farge part of Commodore Vanderbilt’s wealth 
was gained in the California trade, he might 


fitly endow some of California’s strugg in- 
stitutions of learning. wr: 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of. the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management, Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


Publisher's Department. 


AMONG THE MATTERS now stirring the 
minds of the people is the new method of 
curing Rupture. The Elastic Truss .retains 
the rupture absolutely, in spite of the most 
violent exercise. Is worn with ease and 
comfort night and day, and not taken off at 
all till a cure is reached. Sent by mail 
every where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, New York City, who send circu- 
lars free on application. 














TO ROME, NAPLES, AND VIENNA. 


Cook, the great English excursionist, ad- 
vertises a special personally conducted party 
to leave New York by the steamer “Victoria,” 
on May 10th, for a tour extending over 105 
days, during which he pays all expenses, 
first-class steamers, rail, hotels, etc., for $750. 
It is very low, and the programme, which 
we find in the Hzxcursionist for April, is a 
very attractive one. Their American office 
is No. 262 Broadway, New York, and the 
firm is Cook, Son & Jenkins. 





FASHIONS. 


-Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, **8mith’s Pat- 
tern Cazaar,” Box 5055 New York City. @ 








EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF 
MESSRS. AVERY, BBOWN & 0O., 
ONE .OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RE- 
SPECTABLE FIRMS IN THE MARITIME 

PROVINCES. 


Haurrax, N.8., Oct. 4th, 1871. 

James I. Feitows, Esq., Dear Sir :—Our 
salé of your Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 
phites has been very large, and, notwith- 
standing its high price, has far exceeded that 
of any other medicine. We have had from 
you within the past year six hundred cases 
of one dozen each, which have gone into 
almost every part of the Province, and 
given, so far as we know, UNIVERSAL SATIS- 
FACTION. 

As it is no “quack medicine,” but com- 
pounded, as we believe, upon the sound prin- 
ciples’ of pharmaceutical science, we trust 
you will not allow the public to lose sight of 
a@ remedy so well calculated to be of PER- 
MANENT VALUE. Very respectfully, 

Avery, Brown & Co. 

Wholesale: —J. F.. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co,, Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago ; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO, 
OF BOSTON, 

are manufacturing a superior Reed Organ, 
designed for families, churches, Sabbath- 
schools, lodges, halls, and all places where 
great power and volume of sound is required. 
The tone is very sweet and action splendid, 
and in appearance they are second to none. 
They invite the most critical examination of 
these instruments. 

The great demand for these Organs from 
all parts of the country is the best proof of 
their merits. Send for price-list to the New 
England Organ Co., 49 Wareham street, 
Boston,’ Mass. 





THE ICE KING REFRIGERATOR 
was patented Feb. 15th, 1870, and has proyed 
an entire. success, The Ice King received 
medal of special award at the American In- 
stitute Exposition in 1872 and at all the 
principal fairs in the West and South, and 
numerous testimonials from private fasnilies 
and hotel-keepers all through the United 
States. We have personally examined these 
refrigerators. For convenience, comfort, 
pleasure, and economy we have not seen 
their superior; and believe they will pre- 
serve every description of perishable food 
longer and better than any refrigerator now 
in use. Werefer our readers to the adver- 
tisement (with cut) of the Ice King Refriger- 
ator,,on the outside page. The office and 
salesroom at 1184 Broadway, between 28th 
and 29th Streets, is under. the personal 
charge of the patentee, H. M. Diggins, Esq., 
who is now prepared to fill all orders for 
the Ice King. 





Unton CEenTRAL Lire Insurance Com- 
Pany, of Cincinnati. This is one of the 
most successful life insurance companies in 
the country of its age and among the lead- 
ing ones of the West. Its new business in 
Ohio during last year excceded that of 
any four other companies combined, which 
illustrates the confidence reposed in the 
company by those who best know the offi- 
cers and directors, who have proved them- 
selves to be men of rare business ability. 
The Life Rate Endowment Plan is a pecn- 
liar feature of the Union Central. The in- 
sured only pays the ordinary mutual rates, 
and the insurance is paid at death, or to the 
party insured in from fifteen to twenty-five 
years, depending upon the age when in- 
sured, rate of mortality, and interest. We 
recommend this company and its Life Rate 
Endowment Plan to our readers. 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 1873. 


J. R. Terry, No. 37 Union Square, has 
now ready all the Spring styles in Hats and 
Caps for Gents, Youths, and Boys, also 
Ladies’ and Children’s Fancy Hats and Bon- 
nets in great variety. 

This house, by a long experience and 
close application, have fully established the 
truth of the principle that selling only 
the best and finest articles at a fair price is 
the only sure method of securing a first-class 
popular trade. Here are produced hats for 
all, from the infant boy or girl tothe aged 
man or woman, of finest material and art- 
istic design, at the lowest prices. 











Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad. 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission. of all marketable se- 
' curities, Accounts of banks, bapkers, and 





others solicited. 














NEW PREMIUM. 


We have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the “ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of. three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who -will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
the 479th page. 








CHROMOS. 


WE have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who are entitled to 
and have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum- 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 
ful pictures, when all orders will be prompt- 
ly filled. 








PAPER HANGINGS. 


WE are happy to inform our readers that 
Richard Gledhill has removed to 894 Broad- 
way (opposite Lord & Taylor’s), where he 
invites them to call and inspect many new 
and exquisite styles of Paper Hangings, re- 
cently received from the most distinguished 
manufacturers in Europe, many of whose 
goods he has the exclusive control of in this 
country. 





NO FEMALE SUFFRAGE YET, 
but something far better and more: val- 
uable—a Wilson Sewing Machine. for every 
wife and mother in the Union, and at the 
low price of $50 each for the full: finished 
machine. People ask why the Wilson, a 
leading machine in all respects, can be sold 
for $50. -The answer is easy and direct: 
Because its proprietors do not belong to a 
great “tring ” whose purpose it is to keep up 
the price of sewing machines. They are the 
true friends of the people, and show their 
sincerity in a way that cannot be misunder- 
stood. Salesroom at 707 Broadway and in: 
all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 





TREES AND PLANTS. 


R. B. Parsons & CO., Nurseries and, 
Green-houses, Flushing, N. Y., offer a large 
assortment of LAWN TREES, FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS, ROSES, CHINESE. MAG- 
NOLIAS, RHODODENDRONS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS. Catalogues fur- 
nished on application. Packages delivered’ 
in New York. 


se 


I8 THE “BABCOCK” 
TEMPERANCE OR ANTI-TEMPERANCE? 


THe alarm at 1:25 p.m, April 7th, indi- 
cated a fire in the store No. 159 Duane 
street. A barrel of whisky was on fire, It 
was extinguished by the Lower Insurance 
Patrol with a Babcock Extinguisher. The 
damage was about $100. Most of the 
whisky was saved.—Oommercial Advertiser, 
April 9th, 1878. 





PLANTING SEASON. 
8. B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


For a large assortment of RHoDODEN- 
DRONS and all TREES and Pants, address 
by mail as above or visit by Long Island 
Central Railroad to Kissena station, half an 
bour from the ferry. 








Mrs. Dr. 8.-T. Kxiaut, of Baltimore, 
Md., is using pillow and bolster-ticks made 
on a Grover & Baker Machine fourteen 
years ago, with Nos. 90 and 150 cotton, and 
not one stitch has been broken. 


ae 

Any Youne Man can make from $5 to 
$10 per day taking orders for the Flowing 
Spring Poultry Fountain. See advertise- 
ment in issue of April 10th. Send for a 
sample and circular, with discounts. Money, 
vefunded if not satisfactory. Address Iron 
Oxap Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 








Haut’s Sares have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the countty may be found 
at 845 and 847 Broadway, New York 


THE TVR BND ENT + 


CORRECTION, 

"Our Cdmpositer made an error in Dr. To- 
bias’s advertisement, making it appear that 
he established his Venetian Liniment busi- 
ness in 1857. It should have been in 1847— 
a slight. difference of-ten years. The Doc- 
tor’s Liniment can.be relied on to dovall he 
states. We, bave tried it, and add our 
testimony to the thousand others as to its 
great curative properties. It. is: no cure-all, 
. but what the Doctor. states, it:to.do it will 
do, Every bottle sold ‘for twenty-six years 
has been warranted. Noone who has orice 
used it is evér without it: During the Horse 
Epizooty his'sales in’ one day for his Horse 
Liniment’ were’ nearly 3,500 bottles. The 
horse owners find it cannot be beat. 





Drs. Strone’s RemeprAL Instrrore of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in addition tothe 
facilities of ordinary. practice in the treat- 
ment of Jadies and gentlemen suffering from 
various chronic diseases, combines also the 
Turkish Bath, Electro-Thermal Bath, Sul- 

hur Air Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish 

ovement Cure, ‘Vacuum Treatment, Health 
Lift, Oxygen, Gmynastics, Hydropat 
Inbalations} Mineral Springs. Rev. Dr. T. 
Cuyler says: ‘‘I know of no institution 
which I can so cordially commend to those 
who are suffering from the various ills that 
American womanhood is heir to.” Bishop 
J. T. Peck writes: “ Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent 
or money can furnish’ is at. the disposal of 
their patients.” Send for a circular. 





“Apvice.— Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





SOLOMON CONFUTED. 


SoLomon’s idea’ that originality was 
‘*played out” was erroneous. When. Dr. 
Mort's CELEBRATED LiveR PIs were in- 
troduced, ‘they proved to be“‘a new thing 
under the sun.” Containing no mineral, yet 
acting on the liver as directly as mercury, 
without entailing any of its evil conse- 
quences, they are “a new thing” in anti- 
bilious medication. | Gently relieving ‘tlie 
bowels, and at the same time permanently 
restoring to those organs the ability to re- 
lieve themselves, they are “a new thing” in 
cathartics. Strengthening the stomach and 
improving the appetite, while free from the 
astringent and stimulating properties which 
characterize the ordinary tonics, they are ‘‘a 
new thing” among the vegetable restoratives 
ofthe day. And assuredly their remarkable 
cures of inveterate constipation, dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, sick headache, gastric fever, 
rheumatic affections, congestion of the liver, 
irregularities of the bowels, and all ailments 
incident to a bilious habit are ‘‘new things. 
under the sun,” both to the. medical world 
and the wondering public. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 





PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 


Ir is a réal pleasure to us to speak favor- 
ably of this article, known almost univers- 
ally to be a good and safe remedy for burns 
and other pains of the body. It is valuable 
not only for colds in the winter, but for va- 
rious summer complaints, and should be in 
every family. The casualty which demands 
itmay come unaware.—Christian Advocate. 

I 


THe Murray Hit Posiisamne Com- 
PANY, of 129 East Twenty-eight street, have 
distributed lately about fifty thousand cakes 
of toilet soap, stamped on one side ‘‘ Use 
this soap for the outside,” and on the re- 
verse ‘“‘ Read Plain Home Talk for the in- 
side.” This can hardly be outdone for an 
advertising novelty. 





Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water will 
keep for months, kegs to be returned in six 
weeks; at expense of customer. Try a keg. 
MEtvin Waricat, Superintendent. 





NEGLECTED CoucHs AND CoLps.—Few 
are aware of the importance of checking a 
Cough or ‘Common Cold” in its first stage. 
That which in the beginning would yield to 
“ Brown’s Bronchial’ Troches,” if neglected, 
often works upon the Lungs. 





HovusExkeEEPERs, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and ~ Ler id by droge silver, ae I 

house-fur- 
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AVERT THE DANGER. 


Bat conamtendian surely kills; but, 
if. you meet the disease with its great antag- 
onist and antidote, Dr. Wm. Hat’s BALSAM 
FOR THE LuNGs, a rapid and complete cure 
is certain. The vegetable extracts of which 
the Balsam is composed impart to it a three- 
fold operation. It loosens and expels the 
matter produced by pulmonary inflamma- 
tion, heals and tones the sore and tender 
membranes and tissues, and invigorates the 


general system. Opium and the wineral |, 


agents usually given in consumptive cases 
are mungerous. They increase the weakness 
of the patient and repoison the already in- 
fected blood. Ha11’s BALsaM contains none 
of these. It consists solely of the concen- 
trated essences of sanitive plants and herbs 
and acts specifically and directly upon the 
organs of respiration, the blood, and the 
constitution. As a remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, croup, spit- 
ting of blood, and all other affections of the 
throat and lungs, it has for the last twenty 
five years been considered infallible. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 





Brest anD OLpEsT FamMiLy MEpICcINE.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a vase Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for D ett ,Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
tur it. Beware of imitations, 





DISEASE KILLED AT ITS SOURCE. 


Tue blood is flesh, bone, and muscle in 
a liquid form ; and, if impure, the solids of 
the body, into which it is continually chang- 
irg, are sure to be infected in some way or 
other by the poison. The result may be 
scrofulous sores or eruptions, or erysipe- 
las, or boils, or decay of the bones, or 
rheumatism, or glandular swellings, or 


liver complaints, or any one of a hundred; 


disorders proceeding from the same cause. 
But, whatever its nature, Scovrtt’s Boop 
AND LivER Syrup may be relied upon as a, 
swift and certain remedy. This powerful 
vegetable medicine is composed of the finest 
blood depurents that botanical research has 
yet developed. It acts directly upon the 
seeds of disease in the circulation, and thus 
extinguishes at their source all maladies, 
whether external or internal, that originate 
in a depraved condition of the stream of 
life. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


‘Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 


Insects, Worms, "and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRrsoLic PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but. Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT. RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





GETTING RID OF PARASITES. 


Wuat a blessing it would be if there were 
any mortal specific that would destroy polit- 
ical parasites as quickly as Dr. Rogers’s 
Vegetable Worm Syrup dispatches the para- 
sites that infest the bowels of children. If 
we could only purge the body politic of 
voracious vermin, as that powerful yet 
harmless preparation purges the physical 
body of its squirming abominations, what a 
triumph of Truth and Justice it would be. 
Neither the round worm, the thread worm, 
nor the tape worm can resist the expulsive 
operation of the medicine. They strive to 
‘* stick” in vain. It brings away the matter 
in which they are generated, and thus ex- 
tinguishes the breed. Moreover, it is agree- 
able to the palate and does not nauseate the 
stomach. Children are as anxious to take'it 
as judicious parents are to administer it, and 
the medical profession recommend it as the 
best vernifuge extatit, For sale by Griig« 
fists dud tuedisine denlare everywhere 
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EXCHANGE 


FRA NK FORT, 
BREMEN, 
CABLE wn an tYxe 
Circular Letters, " 
COMMERCIAL CREDITs 
-ON— 


Jay Cooke MeCo'loch & Co, 


41 Lomibara St., London 
CABLE TRgNSFERS UPON VIENNA DInKCr 


BUSINESS KOTICES. 


GENTAUR LINIMENT. 


The great discovery of -the 
age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not 
relieve, no swelling which jt 

at. will not subdue, and no lame. 
PRG ness which it will uot: cure 
=e This is strong language, bat it 
keNTArprz is true. It is no humbug; the 
recipe is printed around each bottle. “A eiren. 
lar containing certificates of wonderful: cnres 
of rheumatism, neuralgia, lockjaw, sprains, 
swellings, burns, scalds, caked breasts, poison. 
ous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt-rheum, ear. 
ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment wit] 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most won. 
derful healing aud paierelieving agent: the 
world has evef'produced. Itsells as nodatticle 
ever before did sell, and itsclls becauseitdoes 
just what it pretends to do. One bottleof the 
Centaur Liniment for avimals (yellow, 
per) is worth a hundred dollars for #pavined, 
strained, or galled horses and mules and for 
screw-worm in sheep. No family or stock 
owner can afford to be without Centaur Lia 
ment. J. B. Rosz & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York. 














Castoria is more than a substitute for 
Castor Oil. It is the only safe article in exist 
ence which is sure to regulate the bowels, cure 
wind-colic, and produce natural sleep. . Itis 
pleasant to take. Children need not cry, and 
mothers may sleep. 


THE MILD POWER .., 


CURES: 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCGOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX 
perience, an entire success, Simple, Prompt, 
glans, and Reliable, They are the ont “edicines per 
fectlv adap jpular use—so simple that kes 
gannot be made in using thera so harmless as to be 

m danger, and so efficient as to be alwayercliai, 
Tr. °F have received the highest commendation fro 
and will always render — on, 
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Address, A. BURDETTE SMIT 


the whole train »’ painfol disorders which so generally 
iP. 0. Box. 5055. Smi:h’s Battorn mBusear, 914 BROADWAY, 1 N. ¥. 


afflict Americ®. women, and which carry annually thou- 
= sands of the . to premature graves; Dyspepsia, that unl- 
have spoken their own praise 


versal curse of American manhood; Heartburn, Piles 
fr upward of three-quarters Consti> ation, Nervousness, inability to sleep, and impure 
RE S ofa century. blon~, 
LAND TH a” The attention of Mar 


4 ‘tus is a formidable list of human ailments for any 

Land. reo is particularly atagle medicine to successfully attack, and it is not prob- 
able that any one article before the public has the pewer 
Ss Pe ad Karel Resister - to cure the quarter of them excepting the Vecerine. It 
SEE D without charge to all who $s AN NOU N CEMEP lays the ax at the root of the tree of disease, by first elim- 
apply. © | inating every impurity from the blood, promoting the 


secretions, opening the pores—the great escape-valves of 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, the system—invigorating the liver to its full a:d natural 


; action, cleansing the stomach and strengthering diges- 
91 and 23 South Gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. tion. This much accomplished, the qpeeny and the per- 
manent cure of not only the diseases we hav e enumerated. 

t E but likewise the whole train of chronic aud constitutional 

xpress $ oO u ro pe. disorders, is certain to follow. This is precisely what Vucr- 

ae i auntie TINE does, and it does it so quickly and so easily that it is 


BePrit Atlantic Express Co., have purchased of J. P. CARLL & CO., late Hur’ud ‘ Carll, thei | “veer: rox sus rau asso 


Opened Agencies in all parts of Hurope. | stggk of Carpets, Curtains, lease of store, P*.., and have removed | i cctepouiamae ouaiean” 
Merchandise, Packazes, and Valuables of every . hhe- 036 ¥ SN WE. 
Batra r iets o scctane’ = | 10 Said store, 309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and have on exhibition a| am iim ‘sists, sazts: on te, tose 


The 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans. 


2 ; =. 
FarRinn GarutySrosceetione Natasa’ | NeW and Elegant Stock of Carpets, etc. Our former store, 257 | Millia mnie ssiotce Sy sro "sey 
5 k, ete. ; i Two), 
. Sa Fulton Street, for Rent. _ FOSTER BROTHERS. Uy," VALVAN L. LovEsoY, 
Li poe 4 ; | poe weiene gt $1.25. ] ? my THE v4 HICHEST PREMIUM 229 piilietiieliateriinlwesen,. - 
oy a es Special price lo dealers 
fei at fee on application, by post or otherwise, AWARDED THE 
we Office, as above. GREAT REDUCTION. 
W. B. FARWELL, JOHNSTON 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. ; DUTY OFF 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, | TEAS AND COFFEES. 


For Sewing Machines, Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send fer New Price-list. 

a? THE GREAT AMERICAN TA CO., 

American Institute Fair, P.:0.Box 6643.) 81 and 33 VESEY &T.; New York. 


"8 capt and iia "Patent = = = NEW YORK, 1872. 


‘tt, and St Creme sc sote scons | HE'S Carole | Troches, 
PACE & CO., —_ " 


Send for Circular. - Box 2618, 
ialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
We, 3 PARK PLACE, New York. H. B. GOODRICH, A specialty for e Carbolic Acid o 


Deror or ARMY CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
DP OPOe AT be A.» April vil 206 1873, } GHNERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WE#EST, HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of uLcERATED and 
en “hand pee —- iat ith cone : INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 
oflce nen noon Thursday, May 29th 191 West Madison St., Chicago, fil. 
the Un ite tes Quartermaster's Department 3 
ion ook articles—viz: 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. co., Aspecialty for h the CLEANSING power of the 

HOME THE Omran Al NIOINT STOOK LIFE INSURANCE Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collectfons and forma- 

are. OMPANY OF THE Re Roney tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 

wal tent, witout penmeemenalerer JOHN HB Vice-President, healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
sets common tent poles. 


. tary, 
s Epwarp W. Lampert, M.D., Medical Examiner. throat and windpipe. 
storm 
eee ee oe of 4,700 wall-tent flics. Life I nsurance Co., 


dsetaow on dat the Jeffersonville ad) depot 
cles wi Ibe subjected to Mra rigid. Inevention ead. A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
be In all respects 254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. = The peculiar properties of Carbolie Acid in preventing 


infection and contagion have long been known, and 


R Oo CG E R Ss’ EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 


asa preventive in cases of SmaLt Pox, VaRIoLom, vic., 
Groups of Statuary. ota 
From $10 te $235. 
The Favored Scholar, 
em A New Group. Price$is. 
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Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor, 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


of Chronie and Acnte RI ‘ N gia, Lamt Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
Sciatica, Kidney and Nervous iy set be pad + nate of by 

OHN FEF. HENRY, 
JOHN ROGERS, | ‘trier tatog Eine angoney & 


ree P. Pier ’ 
See wo, 219 Fink Ave., N. ¥. | Mpa Terular graduate in st, er. df. Eving, Me Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 


t became hopeless. ‘. 
eral U. hy A. .D., Fran ’ . J. B. 
ae fk. 3 bs . Murph jeune Kiord Siege DISEASES 
U. Ay As Big o ~ - = Falls chareh, mpiniadelpita Ai nictea invited vo Of the Kidneys. 


’ + 
costs aie Filer. Puladelpb Hs val _— advice Painful affections of the bladder and urinary organs, 


M. / accompanied b: velly deposits, irritation of the neck 
ateriate for Mi fue in Sutlens of the east REFRIGERATOR KO ARTICLE OF DIET HAS PROVED | % the bladder, with difficulty of” of belding the the urine, in 
aise Bodue harbor § N.Y. Speci: = 9 | of such sterling worth as DR. RIDGE'S FOOD. The repu- | Ste ineaaal¥ cokpecs. 5° 
|. WILSON, With Cooler, tethon f ti \upizitions diet diet has found its way from its parts 
OOLRI 























Si __ Alor of Engineers, U. 8. Army rs Best in the World. ino crery part of the ecivilaed'e world. W it's bepress sibes ny wiv anagem —— Pepin 


ufacturers fo U Sant = 
are sole man r the United States. Pill be foned a W's 06 “ese! Maeciont eee NE. For 


‘ “N.Y. sale to Brampioie! betéle, or 6 for $5. 
. eday. April lo SEND FOR BOOK. A. GIFT e my 
: 2° & BUCKEYE a WORTHY ROTHSCHILD 
Sagem oR Me WHLSON, Bashi nr peng 3 Bre Shekeessrens nese for 1522. Os h 2 V a | i e Vr S 


Bard . is @ 
U. 8. amare Orrice, for. Churches, Farms, 4 be 


and. be- _MIFE FOR THE HAIR WILL RE- 
sen tae iercncan um, ae cow neat ona a 


sent ton fegon . paid Pegmote ine gr Seine keep the head clean, and 
JOHN tae =n locality. ndiclousy oe reat as ome aiter'e Treatise on the Hate. 
ion, 
Major o' 


f Engineers, U. 8 Army. | 7 Le Cineinas¥.. os 3 gen Se >| het tek ER, 200 Warnnie,, or 106 East 28th Bt, 
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Commercial. 


—_——— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre business® of thé ‘week in domestic 
fabrics has hardly beenequal to the expect: 
ations of some of the agents; but there is 
no substantial cause for complaint, éither 


among the commission houses or the job- 
bers.. The scarcity of money and the late 
opening of water transportation have 
caused a backwardness in trade; but the 
country at large, and particularly’ the great 
and growing West, is so prosperous and so 
full of wealth that there will be greater 
difficulty for a long time te come in sup- 
plying the increasing demand for goods 
than in obtaining pay for them; and while 
this condition of things lasts there need be 
no apprehension of disaster. It'is prosuares to 
act, however, as if a disaster were possible, 
and to guard against the constant tendency 
to an expansion of credits. There are a 
good many mefchants still in active business 
who remember the reverses of 1857, and a 
few who have a recollection of 1887, who 
cannot help dreading that some similar over- 
turn may come in 1877, if not sooner. But 
there is a wholly changed condition of 
affairs since then, The reverses of these 
disastrous periods, which were felt’ more 
seriously by the dry goods interests than by 
any others, were owing chiefly to the vicious 
system of state banks with a circulation 
nominally based upon specie, which became 
worthless and of no avail in the payment of 
debts when the banks suspended. No com- 
mercial disasters from such a cause can ever 
again occur until an attempt shall be made 
to change our currency to one based ‘u 
coin, instead of the credit of the nation; and 
of this there is no immediate danger. Until 
this happens our merchants have nothing to 
fear which their own good management can- 
not guard against. 

At this season of the year the market values 
of cotton goods are. not sensibly affected by 
the daily fluctuations, which are considera- 
ble in the price of the raw material. The re- 
ceipt of cotton at the shipping ports is in 
excess of last year’s business; but there is 
not much prospect of any important change 
of prices from speculation or other causes. 

The manufacturers’ agents. and commis- 
sion houses are. generally. satisfied with the 
appearance of the market and their saleg 
are encouraging. 

Unbleached shirtings and sheetings con- 
tinue in good demand at steady prices for 
the standard makes; but light weights and 
the low qualities'are hardly-as firm in price: 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
active demand from, the jobbers, and some 
of the popular makes are sokd in advance of 
production, and prices are consequently 
steady; but in the low grades’ there-is an 
accumulation of stock ‘ina «first hands, and 
prices, though nominally unchanged, are a 
fraction lower. . 

Prints of the leading spring styles *con- 
tinue. to sell. freely, and since an. ander- 
standing has been established between the 
leading jobbers and: agents prices ‘are onee 
more firmly established and maintained. on 
all sides. 

Ginghams are in rather. more active. de- 
mand, and the stock of leading makes in 
first hands is reporte@'to belower than usual 
at this season. 

Cambrics have been reduced in price, and 
the demand for the best makes of black and 
assorted colors is active. 

Rolled jaconets and silesias are selling as 
usual at steady prices. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in rather 
more demand and prices are steadily main- 
tained. 

Im other scriptions of cotton goods 
there are no changes to be noted since our 
last. week’s report. 

Worsted dress goods are hardly as active 
as they have been; but there is still a fair 
demand for the leading styles, and suitings 
are selling more freely, though they come in 
direct competition with imported fabrics of 
a similar character. 

Wooleus are generally quiet, so far as the 
demand from the agents is concerned. 

Cloths and overcoatings are dull; but 
there is some demand-from the clothiers, 
and the jobbers only buy to supply the cur- 
rent wants of trade. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather better 
demand for the best makes of 3-4 and 6-4 
goods; but prices for the lower grades are 
by no means steady. ~ - 

Satinets. are selling. very slowly and in 
smalllots. Prices unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods are generally. quiet; 
but the market appears to be supplied with 
a léss quantity than has been-the rule for 
the past two years, judging from the entries 
at. the custom-house, which show. a consider- 
able falling off. This has been caused by the 
very. heavy loss. of goods in the steamship 
“Atlantic.” There is no lack of goods, how- 
ever, and prices have not. ‘been ° sensibly 
affected by the above cause. «The advance 
in ‘the prize of gold to 118} has had a more 
marked effect; buf some of the large“im- 
porters-haye made no change in their prices 
on that account, 

There has been increased activity among 
the jobbers in foreign goods, and thie auction- 
rooms Have been “well ‘supplied and well 
attended. Silks are comparatively neg- 








f thew gases 

Js 0 same y as to ness. | 
mit goods erat i ae housekee) 7 ping |. 
or er p are ‘steady dem: 
with but slight changes in poe Woolens 
are inactive exceptfor fancy coatings of»} 
fanciful styles. Heavy weights are not in 
demand, the clothiers not_being in the mar- 
ket. The stock of t-weight woolens is 
small in the hands of importers. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCBANT IN THE UNITED 
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OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS, 
HOSIERY, ete. 
827, 829, and 831 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK; 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOYsS 











leetéd'; but the favorite colors seR freely at 
good potces, a slight difference of shade 
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BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND 





SLT 


~ BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


HANDSOMER THAN 


A 
— SPRING WEAR. 


ld b; f th 
a ae 


4 iM kk these goods, a. tieket is 
ene te ar plece. bearing a picture oc the. Bullaio or. 


THE CELEBRATED 
PEAKE BRAND 
IRISH LINENS & L. C. HDKFS, 


universally. ees Rog be'the standard of 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, . 
305 Canal and 47 cass sts., 


SOLE impor res” Fath 


~BROOKS’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


em HITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 

eoth as Silk and Strong a a dna and the 

est ever made for Hand or achine use. 
noo WWE HENRY SMITH & Co., 

82 and 84 Worth Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 

DYEING and. PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEN ISLAND, ESTABLISHED IN 1819, 

Tea Bron way cue near Broadway, 


18 ox and 168 3 Pierrepont girect, near Fulton, Brooklyn. 
Dye, cleanse, and ao adies’ and gentlemen’ 8 Gar. 
wyenes and_.Piece Goods in tel usual superior manner, 
oTE.—These are our only 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


“The Best are the Ch ~ 33 
H 











Kztra Quality. eee Bettie (J 






verywhere. 


— le” § 
Family Size, - - - $1. sj 34 
is80 1 S32 
By mai ; Sus 
HENRY SEYMOUR & 00., se Rose St, New York. 





“Best i the - Market”? 1 


ASHWORTH’S 
§iX-coRD 
SACs, OG 


The GROVER &. ‘BAKER Sewing- 


Machine a 
Ste a 
LEX. hy ) 











New York. ~ 


ARNOLD, CONSPABLUACO, 


: | Brogdway,. Corner (9th streay | 


are offering the Finest Collection of Novelties in 


Spring and Summes 
DRESS GOODS 


to be found in the city—vie.: 
Lace Striped Poplins. { 
Honeycomb Camels’ Hair. mA 
Tamise and Crepe Cloths. 
Camels’ Hair Serges. 
Striped English Poplins. 
Gaze de Chambrais. 
ade ay my & Striped Silk Crenadines 

atin de Paris. 

Cuipure Striped Grenadines; ry 
Mouztas,; etc., etc. ‘ 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERIC(Y 
PARASOLS 
AND 


UMBRELLAS 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 
LACE COVERS MOUNTED AT SHORT NOTICE . 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR 


OPEN CENTER SQUARE 


SHAWLS. 


A fine assortment of all colors just received, 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTARLE & CO. have now 
SPRING IMPORTATION of open the 


Paris-made Garments; 


Also of their own well-known manufacture, 
BATIST SUITS AND POLONAIS,._. 
Frenck Silk Suits, Imported Sacques fn Cloth 
and Cashmere, Lace and Lama Pointes: 
and Sacques, Yack Sacques, etc., ete, 


LADIFS’ AND CHILDREN’S oor: 
FITTING DEPARTMENT,” 
Misses’ and Children’ *PIgve AND SERGE sum 
“ be N AND CA meno BM 
‘ Ld OTH By yee 
A fall ~ of LADIES” UNDER R, 
Paris-made aud our own manufacture, ' 
PARIS WALKING SKIRTS, 
L..DIES’ T AWE AED CAMBRIC WRAPPERS: 


i>) cirts, Bustles, ete. 
INFA TS’ WE. 


REAT VAWIETY” 
LAD IES’ TROUSS AUX 
and INFANTS’ WARDROBES 
8 specialty and furnished at short notice, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





rt ber ins in all galitieg PLAT 
BL LACK. and. Y SILKS—viz., 
This ncaascato Col Colored rare and Checks, $1; value, 


: Nev dice Styles o ancy Silks, $1.2 , $1.6 and se 

Lee e ow the ot cost igees, 

Phlack Faille “nics. $1. 75, $2, and 2. per yard; te 
es from $3 to $6. 


richer qualities 
DRESS GOODS © ' 


new Tehri Hoare TO THE 
ie ABYL LE, om DD ABELL, INDON 0 
M juny Dentel! Iso an assortmentof 
‘POPULAR. DRESS GOODS, 


from 25 cents per, Mes Ay ecial bargains at 
. L D WOOL GREN. 
sar large MU ILE AND WOOL Rin 


nt 
and frilliantines, 1 froth 35 cents per rart, 


ee x fresh, easeunls of Filled, Square, and Plain Center 
Real India Camels’ Hair SHA WLS. 

Rae Ane and Aqusre Shawls, fully 25 per cent. below. 
regular rates. New designs and'colors in 
from $4 ate Black 


A JOB RIBBON IMPORTATION 7 
including colored Gros Grains, N 0, 4 wid width, » Ge per yard. 
; No.7 7 width,y 15c. No. 16 1g width We. 
Sack’ Rikneas,6 inches wide. ise; wor 
oe RE MARSEILLES SAS 
- other in Garniture Sashes. 
spe 10n. 
LACE GOODS. 
LAMA POINTS, ¢5 upward. 


A Tilt of taps ion Braque 





879 BROADWAY, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets, 


offer decided novelties in 
Ecru, Colored Yak, Blond, and Spanish 
. Laces, Valencennes Jabots, Infants’ 
Caps, Hamburg Trimmings, Bands, 
Jacquard Bands, Night Dress 
Trimmings, Linen Bands, 





at attractive Prices. 
j DRESSMAKERS. SUPPLIED. 








EDWARD A. 


has now open i Bri in_all 

ers, Frames and 

Buttons, and all articles for "Trimmings. 
Yak Laces in all shades, 





CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


Children’s Normandy-Oa 


MODRISON, 


827 and 829. Broadway, near 13th Street, 


Liats, Flowers, F 
ets arid Round Liats, O 


Bridal Vell Veils ‘and Wreaths, New Worsted 


Draka Gaps Ribbons, etc. 


Bo SACQU Fe sto 
minch ana wolered Rak acon 


ACES at at & Teduction of 386 per ch é 


Broadway, Fourth ave. Ninth & Tenth sts.“ 


MILLER &CRANT, 
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ashy" Mather Review 


“Pavonrsp | EXPRessiy FOR. von Tau Ixpsyexpzst,” 
By H. K.. THURBER & CO., . 

Whond 298 Greenwich street, 

Whiond 1 ham dors ot 36,8 Greens 


“ol” “@ROCERS’ MARKET. 
é ere 

Z _—The market is quiet for invoices of Brazils, 

while the distributive trade is moderate. The high range 

of gold and the scarcity of money are in favor of lower 

: but thus far noidems tp sustained thd” narket 


h bet! ted | Bast India 
raauehage ne tyer eee nn 


in quite limited quantity and irate are well maintained. 


: ISH “AND SALT.—Dry Cod care quite scarce and in- 


eased ‘values are obtained. Mackerel continue very 
firm with a light demand. Barre) Herring inactive; Box 
Herring steady. Dutch inactive. Liverpool Fine Salt 


ctv e demand ‘at full prices. Large sales 
contibnes: 1m atin securamulation of stock:from the re+ 
barter an wrivals. “Bulk is quiet, but very firmly held, 
Ground steady. 


FOREIGN | FRUITS.—The market 1s quiet. without 
cbange in values generally, the strong tone of the gold 
having a hardening tendency in currency rates. 

The ce on Layer Raisins is well maintained, with a 


ward tendency. ‘Currants steady. Turkey 

es in increased supply and prices alittle lower. Sar- 

thesmove more freely at stendy valaes, Nuts steady. 
Green Fruits ts in good supply and in fair demand. 


SSES.—The receipts of Foreign are inadequate. to. 


the demand and full prices are realized for all grades, 
the high prices paid in Porto Rico and St: Croix will have 
dency to hurden the market.unless very liberal quan- 

oe are consigned here. New Orleans is steady: the 
ig in' few hands, with a disposition toadvance prices. 


~ wiped India is in good supply: but the high 
raling of gold keeps up the currency value to its max. 
imam. Choice Carolina is in small supply and steady, 
vith seme frregularity on inferfor lots, of which the mar- 

r supplied. The trade generally prefer the 
iter gl peg - the rélative difference In values. Re- 


pst lerces 


“The market is dull’ and sales confined ‘to the 
sine trade. Holders have confidence and hold at 


yery full. prices. The quietude is 
ppd af and stringent money market. 
SUGARS;—Refined continues as: last noticed:. The ag- 
gregate business has been large, but the market is not 
girong. There is no surplus. stock, the current demand 
absorbing the production, Present prices are lower than 
within many years last past, and are kept so by the 
backwardness of the season, ticht money market, and 
treniarity fn gold. Present values are claimed’ to be 
and the refining interest are more dis- 
sae ‘than to increase their prodtiction, unless 
obtain increased advantages on Raws. Raws 
eee in good steady demand at .unchanged rates on 
wit ight ne ip mang n net 
SES staan i 
ve cease: » as this is now the c’ ean ™m 
vorld further de 
TRUP: continue steady. There being no accumula. 
. fall prices are well maintained. -The sup-. 


f-honse is on’ the iricrease’and” prites favor’ 
although sales for export have been made at very 








PRASThere has béen more doing forthe past week in 
, of Greens and Japans, but at i 


Domestic Coal ts in ‘active request and Foreign steady. 
Drugs and Dyes dull, with: but ‘slight changes in’ values, 
Dye Woods inactive, Gunny ‘Bags quiet, Hay steady, 


cos = demand. Leather . 1 
im, 
Goat Stine & ant beer Tale em a - ne steady 
; Ken 
boeee in f: and. ights - 
a eco in al gemand. ‘Otter as past at Bx. 


f to 
change higher. the sharp advance being well, m 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm Oil is in 
rood demand, Whale inactive. Menhaden held firmly, 
with salés at full prices. ‘Orude and Refined Cotton Séed 
dull and depressed. ctw very firm. Prime: Winter 


Lard dull and irregular. steady. Spirits Turpentine 
quiet at the decline, Resins — and in better request, 
Tar in increased supply ane fh fair roone. Pitch in m 

ate demand. Petro foam a li toon cone. 





t all nana ‘diminished reoelpts 
advance qutatons, Th e primary markets are nigh: 
a no! 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market continues buoyant 
and firm, with a further apward turn. The stock is ligh® 
and ipte small. Speculators are operating for future 
delivery at en full prices. ': Bacon = nage er. on omg 


st Dry Halted Should whieh ar 
Beef ip Voy rd firm, with « "fair Gemant A 
Teavnes export, and of Pork 


culation. 
8114 Lard 5. tate barrels 8 gna [tlecees, pot 
Pork 3,317 barrels. Lard 5.342 
WOOL.—Receipts of Foreign 1,360 bales. Domestic 806 
bales. The market has ruled weak and irregular, The 
range of values is lower, for reasons noted at the head.of 
our review. A sale of some magnitude is advertised to 


take place on the tod Leg and buyers tn the result of 
this sale unless ‘co! cession htained. 





da: Between six an t 
brant from ‘Australia *f oe this m: market and Boston. 
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WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The ‘current receipts for the week, which 
are much in excess 6f the past'week, have beet larzely 
of New-made, which is taken as fast. as offered -at full 
prices, Old Butter is much reduced in stock and good 
grades bring full values. But little Western fs arriving, 
the home demand absorbing the production... The Cali- 
fornia Butter alluded to jn our Jast arrived in excellent 
condition and of superior quality: it sold mainly at 47 












pan Fh 8.768 neck exege. Exports, 68,916 Semana We quote 
Guat ‘County Pls and Cre me oat 

River Pails, Selec ene Bae or ou 
State Dairy, 40 @H5 
State Dairy, coor ir.. -30 

Staté' Wels -26 @43 
State: Firkins, P oor to Cholee.. -28 @45 
Western Firkine a and Tubs..... 14 @38 
Roll Batter ++.24 (@38 
Grease Butter.......0+--ssesee)--sviewed --«s--10 @B 


CHEESE. —The receipts aré moderate’ and the export 
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price, andthe market is irregular and in favor of the 
buyer, The demand for lines has been light, but the re- 


fiizade cbntinues to buy freely. Qolongs ‘still remain 
mai and prices — low ~~ arene adds. ¢ 


ey fire grades ely 

fons are telling at _ nchanged i 

all kinds of Teas sts 
the opportu ty of sclootihe boot qual 


GENERAL MARKET.’ 


tue week's transactions fa ma in mapy articles have been on 
alimited scale. Friday was observed generally'as a holi. 
day asi the severe storm of Saturday restricted éutsoor 
business, Freshets have prevented regularity i in the re- 


teipts of merchandise, and a high gold market, stringency 
of money, peed rest-icted ocean freights have contributed 





to usiness to actual wants, 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—Receipts‘of Flour forithe week, 
Wélbbarrels, Sales, 45,812 barrels, including 19,170 bar- 
tes for export, The market has ruled dull most of the 
week, with some concessions on most grades. Shipping 
fades continue in small supply. The local request for 
Spring Bakers’ and best grades from Winter Wheat is 
fiir, The demand for the Provinces has taken off 
pthe. stock of No. .2 and. Prosrine. City 


sells te a moderate ext and the de- 
fetter ane 8t. Louis ismo: ae, The stock 
e 





TS bY er no hast 
onr yeonsinues meady. Corn Meal isin 


te and at lower prices. at Meal steady. 

i 1 44709 Tush Balog Ts ton bene, 

22,720 bushels for export. _ The et opened 
e better demana@. Millers 

















ed de; 
mall receipts. Receipts 74,195 bushels. Rye in moderate 
j mainly for milling: Barley dull and xe. 
ae Feo Malt quiet and held abov © buyers’ views 


Smee MATERIALS.—The receipts of Bricks are 
ficrease andthe matket fs dull! ‘Cemené ts firm. 
French Window is. dull.and lower: .no change in 
da Hate steady, Builders’ Hardware in 
Fequest at unchanged ,values.. Lime.quiet and nom- 

a without NS eay change. Not much ar 
and choice lots bring full values. Shingles dull 

ern Pine in moderate demand at steady v: 
quiet. “sah moderate amount of stoek — but t itt 
‘aile easy, but not quotably lower. 


to The maFhét) Has ‘exhibited poout fheSarme 
as 
tno sneeangine 0% and rather in buyers’ 
Pe — .—Beeves -have beén A fh good demand at 
peed Nong in Prices over last, week's Average. The 
en én: for Choice Native Beers’ 13X to 14 cts.; 
—. Prime, 10 to 13% cts; Ordinary to Prime Texas 
< Tokees, 944 to 11% cts. per pound, Fat Bulls, 4% 
‘Der pound ‘live weight, “Milch Cows ‘in: fairde- 
Mand and most of the wes at $40 to $75 per head, with 


Secasiohaly extra good’ animal )at ee ne Veal 
are in activ 
anes of seems ata Veals Apc aay 
tou and Common 9 cts. per pound. 
nd peers =e ‘ets. per 
het keep pace in yal with no 
We qudte Poor to 
oe ut fimtuoy Baan Gime i eae oe 
AS el arbi cn ose a 2 ame toe 


id. 
Der pownd closed quiet at? 107% cae 


powad for chy | 


S—The market for 5 havis, Pig. Tron is ven 
is weak, with a very light trade. The 


ele nen ie mae 


d good. Prices have Varied ‘but slightly; but re- 
ceivers are free sellers, as the suppliés arriving are ample 
‘ for'the season of the year. | The: activity of the Fuglish 
markets kee: yes the eipts, 
packages. sat poe eae ao Ree =e oA 
State’Factory, Windy i! 
State Factory, Fair to "erie: 
_ State Factory, A i SR ys 2 
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“EGGS.—Receipts 24,840 ke The 
been strong and consumption large, with slightly better 
prices realized at the opening than at the close of the 
week. We quote: 

_Canada, in bblis., per foe. seas 
Western, to extra, hon 
State, Penn. 9 and Jersey,“ 

uthern, 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry are in qmail ¢ sup- 
ply and sell quickly at slightly better rates. Dressed of 
good quality isin demand at very full values; bat soft, 


peor stock ts ignored. Pigeons arnve regularly, tb 
market alternately flushed and bare. V Gorrespund. 
Ducks. are r and have to be forced off at low prices. 
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English Snipe in fair demand. We hase 
_Live owls and Chickens, per BD... essecee 18 @ 21 
¥ . als oa 0 
“ea Qa 00 
« bh @ B 
16 @ 2% 
- Pige t, per 1 5 @ 1B 
English ‘Snipe, per doz,... 3.275 @ 3:00 
ard Ducks, per, pair. % @ 50 
Hed ‘ie Baek oy °s 8 $ i 0 
Teal, See SARL eas 


BEESWAX continues very scarce, with business re- 
and 37 to 38 cents for South 


BROOM CORN isin fair demand at6\< to 754 cts. for New 
Heri, 5 to 6 cts. for Green, 4 to 5 cté, for’ Red, and 
8 to 4 cts. per pound for Old, all grades. 

ASHES.—Pots’ are in fair request at #8 and Pearls 
} at $10. per 100,po ne ays in it 
poyiaes st Pots an as poi k, in inspection yards 
MAPLE SUGAR is in fair request at 16 to 18 cts. for 
fremetpannee: - 16 cts, for good, ahd 12 to 16 ots. per 

ind for d coarse Cakes. . New Maple Syrup, 
135 25 to RLS we Siion® - = . 
BEANS,—Receipts, 2,212 bushels. Exports, 816 bushels. 


Marrowfats meet cae ‘some ic 4 for export. Medi: 
ums anlety Kidney eans,. inactive. We 







quo! 
! Marrowfate, panroy per bushel,...... Fits 
ir to good, per. bushel. 
| Mediums, 
' Red Kidneys, o 
Kidneys, © ' . 
Pea Beans, fairto prime, “ 





PEAS. —The market for Southern; Black. Rye ig steady. 


n LJ ua c.. d easier. Canada steady. - 
Green me porte, 1.370 b: bushels, Weamzina?l 


lack Eye, per two-bushel pas nro $3 20 
cot ea ack By orime, bor bushel. : : we 
in but, in bond: andy 1 10 


TOFS.—Irish are in good demand and higher, with 
diminished receipts, somewhat’ due to aetiys Of! freight 
lines. Sweetare in sellers'fayor. We quote 


Peachblows, pert barrel, ~ bulk eaeus nS ey 4 es He 
— 

Ordin: 
Sweet, . 


DOMESTIC DRIED PROTA The. axnork demand is 
tt tor fair for byt b. and Rardin i aan ae ‘Apples. es. Other kids slow 








_— ee es Sees: Spelter frm, | 


steady. saad rlaadtve. | Manutecturel 
at See 


sibeain asenest=ahaqia elder aianzesaian 


——- t ‘iat eaioseerncre asta | ? 







stricted to.emall loté,.at 35 seals per pound for Western. 
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Blac a and rurs quiet. Te Do.do.gr.sitd.— 26 2 lorthern bik.. 75 a 125 
ries nominal. "We quotes” : oe. 5 or. Seri -. 87 a—60 
hia Dry... —— <3 — 15 a—2 
Savanilia.ete. —15 a— 16 Wolf large.....20) a 350 
15 Wolfsmail...—75 a 125 
Bear black... 300 a2000 
Bear Brown... 100 4 500 
t LE THER—Dorv : Sole, 5 
—Upuer 25 #cent. ad v. 
} Oak (S)Lt.®e— 43 a— 45 
le..—42 a— 44 
a— 8 
Do, green... — I a— 48 
. pa a a a— 24 Hemiiock. iat =z 

a ‘est—— a—— mid. — a— 

GREEN FRUITS.—The supply of Apples is abundant. tere 12 913% Hemi’ heavy37 a_! 


very choice bring full values. Cranberries v 
none Meals in fair demand. We quote: OF 


Apples, Western, Mixed and Choice, per bbl... 


: 
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> 
a 








rdinary, per bbl. 1 0@ 2 00 

Cranberries, per bushel 1 2@ 3 00 

per bb).. 5 H@ 9 00 

anuts, per ~— 90@ 1 70 

Hickory Nuts, “ 1%@-— — 

Pecan Nuts, per Ib.. niiediasenasdtbogneis. otc 
GREEN VEGETABLES._We quote: 

Cabbage,per 100..... ae ee AAS nae = ’ 

DS, ia, per Bierce ener re emtepees nee 

- 9 06@11-00 

8 00@10 00 

4 0@ 4% 

carro Shee 1 @ 23 

Squash, Marrow, per bbl. 4 50@ 5 00 

Celery, per doz... ......<..«. 1 ne 200 

; = Tomatoes, per box.. ae 200 

Onions, per crate......... eraceedho? « 5 0@ 6 00 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and ‘and Provisions. 
RAW SOGARS--Dort:1 40 vy Mess..17 00 a17 50 
Heavy Mess West- 
— 9 a-—10 rm, a bp er neh al6 76 











10 10% Tain " 75 al7 00. 
iemarer a ern, new...... a 
ES 9%a— 11 Prime Mess.....15 50 al6 00 
uRFINED SUGAK. Clear Heayy. . “B 25 a7 50 

‘G... oll a— 11% Clear Backs . U0 a18 50 
Sepdaed ee 1 K’a—h 
Grarulsted...—114a—11 

U 


HAMS—Smo 

Sug, Cured, ooity. —— 
West'n..12 

fw agar, Pagar oe 

Sug. Cured, City.. 





8 a8 
~ est” .. 7a 8 
BACON—Smoxep. 
Breaktast...,.....13 al4 
: poner D.S.. 84a 9% 
N. 0O., ° a—8 pre 
Porto Rico, N— 42 a—68 Short Ribbed 
English Is,, N— 35 Cae | Cymberland ...... 846 
a— 


Muscovado. -—30 
SY¥RUPS. 











1 
F. 
55 i ’ 
Beehive......—45 a—60 # bbi...... 11.00 all 50 
Common Sugar Extra Mess..1800 21400 
OUSC.....+ 25 Packet Beef.1600 al6 50 
TEAS—Dory: Fulton M’k’t.22 a—-— 
Young Hyson.. 40 a—110 Smoked Beet in 
Topol ani; ony Punanen, taal 
mperia a—1 63... oked Tongues,, 
Gunpowd 60 a—1 20 Piss H. 
30.a— 40 DryCod.®aqtl 625 a 700 
Yoloan a—! 00 Pi'kI'd Seate. 
40. a—1 00 bb}...... 500 a 550 
re evie “Dorr: Free. Pickled Cod, 
JAVA, . inne dees 2B BS ® bbi,.....700 a 750 
Maracaibo 2 a2 Mackerel: 
ayra, < ar 22 0. 1 Shore, 2300 2 2500 
Rio. Choice. 1 %a—22 0. 1 Bay... a 2000 
* Prime 2234 a-—28 No. 2 Shore.14 50 a 16 00 
** Fair,. -21 ry No. 2 Bay...1400 a mo 


‘+: Ordinary’-.20 -a—20% 
SPICES, ay. , 














Pepper.......—22 
, Alspice. — 16 
Cinnamo 35 “a— 28 
Cloves: a— 35 
Shen 181 
utinegs..., a 
Mace. ........160 fia NO. 
FRUIT. 1,# pox...—20 a —2%3 
Raisins, layer 225 a 246 SALT— Dorr: 8al2 cts, ® 
mausc'12 60 a 280 100 
bad dn 1322 a 350 Turks island, 
* ediess 460. a 470 # busb,...— 40 a—45 
8Ka— 9 Asbton’sfine 320 a 325 
5Ha— 9 Worthington 
T =% a— 10% Me........—— & 2% 
Citr: a— 42 On © bndagae 
Sardinesibie—214a— 2 Kinde seat a 260 
yo Table Sait in bxs, 
Maccaroni,Itl— 14 ei Ze -.110 a112 
Dom. ai} imemall be 


0 
Vermicelli,iti— b , 17 
Dom 





re. In sm; 
CANNED FRUIT, 100inabbi. . 4%a— 5 
Peaches, SALERAT 
doz ...... 210,.8.220 Ip pavers, 0. 8Xa— 9% 
Peaches, 3b® SODA—Bicars. 
doz,......325 360 g8, N’castl— a— 8 
Pineapple, 2B Am a A 7h 
aera a—— In papers, - 
a2 CREAM OF TARTAR 
Gr'nd © _ 
doz 2260 «|. Good Quality. ..40 a—43 
Corn, Sugar, Ordinary........ 
2m¥doz.. 290 a 300 SOAP.—Dvrtv: 40 ¥ ct.ad.v, 
Peas,2h¥doz.— — a 32 Castile, imported ..12%ai3 
Lisna Beans, 7 “ . old.15 al9 
Lobstere® | pale Pauly 8 ats 
Ty ale Family....... a 
doz.....,, 340, a 350 No. 1...... pescccee 448 
Lobster, 1D? : CANDLES. r 
é doz. Ox 240' a2 50 Patent Wax # as 
ysters, Cove perm .. 
3p¥dot..—— a220 Parafine 32 aB3 
Qysters, Cove Adam'tine sup'r..27  a29 
Ip@doz...——  alB fo ord’ny.154al9 
Oysters, Pic. in Tallow....... -12 al2 
joz—— a 475 RICE.—Dury: Big cts. # 1b 
Olives, La Carolina, fair 
bnd@doz.—— a 6 00 ING, . 05 2<s cs owe ear wo 
on, fair 





ido Sago... s a— 

French Mast’ : Starch, Lndy—' 6 a— 9 
ok...) vi 50 Starch, Pat. 

PORK. Gloss.....—10 a—il 


qin Mess, new 19 00 41950) Starch, Corn — 104a— i 
utchess County 








RAE in. 
R. T 

Va. and Balt. : No, 1 milispz170 a1 71 

af Iv...-..925> al 50 i Boi te 218 
a and o, 5] 

a. BB a 950 oF Chicane is 
svar: ee Sa 212 50 anon Rok.2.1 55 ost 
’. d er 
and’ Mich} 775 & 950 White Mich 135 3235 
lone & Wis. Wastes cixcd.€8 ‘a. bss 

owas ‘esterr mixe a— 
Spring W. $700 2 840 Western ye! a— 65 

Extra 700.0776 White Southern 75) e— 77 

State «& Yellow ~ a— 65 
Supers... ...- €00 2675 OATS. 

Noi B. - 46> -- 50+ 40 0576 No. 2 Chicago..51. a—52\ 
ur Flour....410 a 825 White........... a— 
ag Sa a 60 _— 48 eee 

eal: aeeserees. = 88 a 
Brdy'ne... 355 a 365 BARLEY, 
“Gy 360' a 360 \ q 
Oat M 675 a850 
Backmbeat Pi 


1 Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
A.8ax.Fi'ePB— 50 a—57 


56 


=e 
2sseses 





Boon t 
sessae 








= &B. Ayres. 


Gn DOF ori andes | ee Ses 


nee AND + pens 


Ant’ yreg, “na = isha 
Argois.ref. gid— as 
vow'r.g en 3 


a— 
carp, Soda,gd 6a— 6% 
Borax renneo—#2 a—3¢ 
Brimstone.roli—2 a—-- 
Brimstone.nor— 3\a—— 
Brim’e. #t-n. zd — — 240 00 
Campb re#binha.223 a25 








Camphor. rer — 33 @a— 35 
tharides.. 170 a 180 
Car ¢mmonia— 21 22 
ae 165 a 175 
....—18 a—21 
Cahmomile¥i.—32 a—50 
orate Pot 
ih, zold.. —41 a—43 
CochineaiHs ed 61 a—67 
Loch. Mex.goid 5. AS Os 
Aw — a— ji 
CreamTar.ed—35 a—37 
ubebs EF. Lug. 8 a— 8% 
Cuteh, gold — 6 v— 64 
Epsom Salts. — 2%a— 246 
Gamboge. < .—t5 65 
‘ ts 9 23 
s‘ts cur —W a—2 
Gam 
vkd.. —3 a—6)5 
Gum Benzoin—49 a— 50 





Band, . 

1% @1%c. # ® ; Pig, $7 

¥ ton; Sheet. 8c, per 
Pig. Engiish & 
Scotch. wron..520 26300 
Pre. a mericar46 0 950 00 
Kar, £ng.Am.11500 120 00 
Bar. Siw. $8.2.120 00 9130 00 
Sheet. Russia 


% 

at, comp/c)®™ a— 12% 
COPPEK— Dury: Pig and 

Qils, Naval 

OIL—Dory: Pam 10, Ulive 
$2 59, Linseed Flaxseed,7 

f to gal. 30 ct: Sperm (for- 
eign m fisheries) 2 and Whale, 





Hemlock.dam— 18 a—% 


Drugs and Dyes. 


H a 
Brasil wee. 





1d. — 39 
Licorice Paste—25 a— 2 


waelde’ Si4a-— 134 
Mader renee 
a— & 
Fa ‘mat 
e.. #0 a—-@ 
Manna, ‘vatae* 
dadedds alia 


Alep gola..— 2) a—2 
On Berg’t ....425 29 455 
Of Cassia.g.. LAD 9 195 
Oi! Lemon.... 275 & 465 
Oh Pevvermr't 315 a 320 
Oil Vitrio}, 

60-66 dez.— 236.— 2% 


Opwm. Ty.20 5912 253 
OxancAcid¥heia20 a = 


Quicksilver... 102 a 105 
— Chi... —60 - 112 
Sago, Pid. gofi—5 5 
Ral Am’iaceld . Ka . 
SalSofa.goia. —2K%a— 3 
ee -8 as = 
sone 26 a—S7 
Sarsa’ Sita sex 
gid...... ...—id4a—16% 
Senna, £. 1...—12 a—13 
Senna. Alex..— 10; a— 1) 
Shellac. cold..— 47 a~- 58 
SodaAsnsvwced 3Ks— 4 


SugarLead. W.gal7 | a 
Sulph. Garn.. — - 
Tartaric Acid 1450 pea 





Verdigris..... — 2 B 

Vitrio! Biue.. —12 a—I13X 

kaa NDIGO—Dorv: Free 
Tag, ,st.— 3 Bengal. @B.. 100 a 175 
GumTrag..fi.gd 50 a—57 Madras... ..— 85 a 105 
Hyd.Pota, Ene. Manilla,..... 8 9 105 
anda Fr..goia—— a—— Caraceas.gold 70 a 105 
Guatemalagid—60 9 105 
Metals. 
ne Bars 81@1% Bar 5c. and Sheatbine 
@m; KR, R. 70c. ¥100B; Boil 4c. &D 





Bot px 
TIN. —(@inw)—Dvort:. Pur 
Bars. and Block, Free. 
Plates and Sheets, 15 ® ct, 
ad va!. 
Banca.c'h. #bgic33. a— — 
Straits, gola..— /34a— — 
Engtisb. goia.. — 22%4a—— 
ak C. cnl4 50. 91475 
. C.. 1250 21300 
SPE LTKR—(Zinw)—vorv: 
Tm Pigs, Bars, and Plates, 


ZINC—Dori: Yn Figs 
gs 50 # 100 bs.; Sheete: 246 
In Sheets gees —10Ka-- il 
Stores, etc. 
ad val. 
Turpen,Sft.N. 


Coty #230uns— — 
ee | * 





» 20 
cent. ad ma. 
Olive ®box.. a 
Olive me, eat) 18 a 
aim, #D....— 9 a— 
Linseed, city, 
100 « 


#eal =4 
Lins'@Engiieb—— 9— 


Whale crude — 65 
Ref Wint— 76 
Kef.sp’ 





OIG... «00-— LOKa— 1K 


HA 
NR ship#100m 100a—— 
Retail Lots.....125 a 150 


850 a 
Tar # bbi NC 325 
Piteh..... .. 325 a3 
hesin. com sto 200 4 3:15 
Do. No. 28280 3 25 a 350 
Svirits Turpep —5% a— 55 
PETROLEU 


-—i4 oe 14% 
-10 





(in ship- 


ne 
?. W. 
me aa -— 


ned chai 
SW. din obbtie 
lots)... ... a— 21 

Napthacrehned (63 
—Teravityi—12 a—13 





sundries. 
FEATHERS—"nrv: Free. HOPS—Dory: dicts ® b. 
Prime West'n.— 75 1—17 Ts72....---...— 40 a—55 
Tennessee... 1871 Sep 
FLA X—DoTY: 40 #ton 4 Hy a 
North Riv.#p— 4 a— 18 — 12 
HEMP—Dory: Kussia $25: GUNPOWDER — S ert 7 
Manila 3%, Jute $15; It- cents #® and 20 # ct. ad 
an $25; Sun und Sisal val. 
ase Biasti ing. wdugeuerem a 375 
fe acl Mtn. 2. 210004215 00 Shipving..... — 31% 
gal. ZOlQ ..— Siya— 8X Rifle.......... —— 86% 
fenine an SEEDS— Dory: Linseed 1 


ct., Hemp + ct. Db; Cae 

and $1 % busn. of 50 Ihe; 
rass Seed. 30 # cent, 

. Clover. ea... 


8X 
Timothy ¥bu. 362 
Fiax Am. rougb2 2 


eo 9 
a 400 
a235 














direct to Retail Grocers (n 


Flour, Grain, etc., 2% pe! 


H. K. THURBER & C€0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ND 


COMMISSION 


173 und 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 


Our sales of. yp hptter os ae gther, Produce are made 


MERCHANTS, 


t to Jobbers or Ehipperd. 
tting 


We therefore possess smapaal facilities i ge 
full market value for all goods consigned 
Commission rd agen no Poutiry, etc,, 


to us. 
is 5 per ob 


Marking-plates fara sbed ¢ on Y application. 





TABLE 


MADE IN ANY 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


PART OF THE 


WORLD. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
Sicnsapatiiae -+4---50 Conta, 


Pints... 
FOR SALE BY ALL 


504 








Sinanciat. 


COMMERCIAL SITUATION AND 
STATE OF TRADE. 


VIEWS OF HORACE B. CLAFLIN. 


Tue dry goods firm of H. B. Claflin & ©o., 
of this city, is known in every city, town, 
and village in the country. Their immense 
warehouse, filled to overflowing in all its de- 
partments, from sub-basement to upper lofts, 
is a sight to bebold, and their yearly sales, we 
are told, amount to nearly Firry MILuions 
of dollars; yet everything moves like clock- 
work, and the vast crowd of merchants from 
every section who visit this establishment 
have prompt attention from the well-dis- 
ciplined army of clerks always in attend- 
ance. 

In the present condition of business affairs 
we thought our readers would like to know 
Mr. Claflin’s views on current financial and 
commercial topics. The following answers 
to questions propounded to Mr, Claflin by 
the editor of this paper will interest every 
merchant and banker in the country. 

Question. Will you give me the facts, so 
far as your knowledge extends, in regard to 
the money market in different sections of the 
country ? 

Answer. Money is very tight, indeed, in 
every section. 

Q. In consequence of the severe pressure 
here and elsewhere, are country merchants 
more cautious than usual in buying goods? 

A, They are much more careful or con- 
servative than usual, 

Q. Have the merchants thus far paid up 
promptly ? 

A. They have not paid as promptly as 
usual. 

vy. Is the jobbing trade of New York as 
large in the aggregate this spring as in 1872? 

A. The trade of New York is now much 
smaller than usual at this season of the year. 

Q. Does the high price of gold change 
the price of goods? 

A. No material advance has occurred 
thus far. 

Q. How do manufacturers of domestic 
goods seem to feel in view of the present 
financial condition of the country ? 

A. They manifest a good deal of uneasi- 
ness. 

Q. Isthe market overstocked with goods? 

A. Ishould think not, as a general thing. 

Q.. Are many foreign goods now sold at 
auction ? 

A. The" sales, I should say, were very 
large. 

Q. Do you think there is at present bank 
circulation sufficient to transact the business 
of the country ? 

A. Ishould say not, considering the great 
and rapidly increasing business, 

Q. What m your opinion should the 
Government do to promote the prosperity 
and best interests of the people ? 

A. It should lend its aid to relieve the 
money market in a time of extraordinary 
pfessure. Particularly if the pressure occurs 
in the early part of any business season. 

Q. Do you think the price of gold will 
go higher? 

A. I cannot answer that question. Spec- 
ulators control all our gold outside of the 
Sub-Treasury. 

Q. Is the country, in your judgment, in a 
sound condition ? 

A. I think it is. 

Q. Do you fear a panic if money con- 
tinues tight, as at present ? 

A. TI do, most certainly, 

Q. Are the merchants of the country, as 
a class, much extended ? 

A. Not to a very dangerous extent, I 
think. 

Q. Do you regard the banks as sound and 
beyond thé reach of danger? 

A. Ido, most certainly. I apprehend no 
special danger from that quarter. 

Q. Are the railroads of the country, in 
whieh hundreds of millions are invested, 
doing a prosperous business ? 

A. I think they are, as a whole, doing an 
excellent business. — 

,, Q@ Do you believe the business men. of 
New York (the merchants) are now, as a 
whole, making money? 

A. I donot; am very clear that they are 
not. They have not, as a class, been making 
enything since the tight money market and 
contraction commenced last fall, ° 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








~Q. What are'the prospects in regard to 
the summer and fall trade ? 

A. They are not at all promising at pres- 
ent; but on an easier money market things 
might at once Jook better. 

Q. Are many failures occurring in the 
country ? 

A. Considerable many in the aggregate. 
Q. Do you think our national banks 
should be required to keep a reserve of 25 
per cent. to secure their circulation ? 

A. Idonot. Their circulation is amply 
secure without the reserve. Their bill-hold- 
ers cannot suffer. . 

Q. What are your views in regard to the 
matter of free banking, so-called ? 

A. I fully believe in free banking. It is 
the true principle, and we must come to it. 
Q. Mr. Claflin, will you tell me why we 
cannot in some way properly control the 
finances of the country and keep them more 
steady, as they do in England? 

A. Well, it would be very easy to do this 
if we had the disposition. Just look at it. 
The whole business world is startled when 
the Bank of England advances its rate of 
interest half per cent. per annum, or from 4 
to 44. And yet the rates for money in this 
country may advance from 7 per cent. to 
300 per cent. per annum, and nobody moves 
a hair and nothing is done by the Govern- 
ment. This is very discouraging to business 
men. These speculators and usurers, who 
lock up millions of currency, paralyzing 
and jeopardizing every business interest in 
the country and the Government itself, 
should be taught that they cannot play that 
game with safety. The Government has 
the power to do this, and it should prompt- 
ly exercise it, in my opinion, in every 
emergency. We cannot expect stability 
and prosperity so long as our affairs are 
managed as they have been since last fall, 
when the Government at just the wrong mo- 
ment commenced to call in currency. It 
did not need the money, the call wag most 
untimely and unwise, and the internal and 
other revenues of the Government have been 
millions less in consequence. From that day 
to the present the merchants of New York, 
as a whole, have made no money, and they 
will not until a different policy is pursued. 

Mr. Claflin’s views we believe are perfectly 
sound, and we also believe they will be en- 
dorsed by nine-tenths of the business men of 
the nation. : 


a 
MONEY MARKET. 


Last week was one of peculiar trouble to 
merchants and financial operators of all 
classes whose business necessities made 
them dependent upon banks or outside 
money-lenders for loans and discounts. 
Probably it was the most uncomfortable 
time ever known in Wall Street for borrow- 
ers. Men with the best securities were un- 
able to borrow money from day to day at 
less rates than from 1-16 to ¢ percent. a 
day, with 7 per cent. interest per annum ad- 
ded ; and by Saturday the difficulty of bor- 
rowing had become so great that from ¢ to 
& per cent. was the generally paid rate 
until Monday, and in some cases even as 
high as 1 per cent. was paid. And it was 
difficult to borrow even at these exhorbitant 
rates, and the stock brokers were reduced 
to the necessity of selling stocks for cash 
and buying them back again, deliverable on 
Monday, at a loss of ¢ to § per cent. 

This peculiar state of things was the con- 
sequence of an effort made by acombination 
of stock speculators to have the money- 
lenders brought before the Grand Jury and 
indicted for violating the usury laws. The 
money-lenders were determined to resent the 
interference with their business, and, partly 
out of revenge and partly as an extra com- 
pensation for the risk they incurred, they in- 
creased their exorbitant demands. How 
the affair will end remains to be seen; but 
as every attempt to punish the usurers has 
proved a failure, there is not much hope that 
the present attempt will be more su: 

In the meanwhile the business of the 
country at large suffers severely from the 
scarcity of money, and there is no hope of 
any relief from any quarter, since the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury refuses to give any re- 
lief by the issue of more greenbacks. 

In this condition of financial affairs our 
business men must adapt their transactions 
to the actual situation, and be careful not to 
increase their liabilities. Money ought to 
be abundant at this season of the year at all 
the great commercial centers; but, with 
constantly increasing demands for currency 
and a constantly diminishing supply, there 
constantly increasing dis- 
tress. If money is so scarce this year, it will 
be much scarcer next year, unless Con 
shall do something for the relief of the coun- 
try; and this it cannot do under eight months 
at least. Lf the spring pressure has been so 

, the fall pressure will be . Dur- 
ng the summer there may be a brief period 





ot eage, but it cannot last long. 
It is the apparent purpose of the Treasury 


a 


Department to bring about specie payments 
peacapins | the currency; but the prospect 
any result is not encouraging, for 
the leas money there is the higher is the 
price of gold, which has been pretty steadily 
maintained at 118} to 119 during the week. 
While money loans at such extravag@ntly 
high rates on call from day to day busi- 
pres oe cannot be eagi}y gold in the street, 
even when it is of the first class; but the 
nominal rates for what is called “ gilt- 
edged,” with sixty to ninety days to run, #Fre 
1} to 2 per cent. a Month, and many of the 
banks which refus¢ to discount such papet 
for their customers buy it through their 
brokers at these rates. Banks which do 
such things are liable to lose their charters; 
but there are few of them that do not engage 
in such illegal practices. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
that money was returning to Wall Street 
from the country, but the gains in currency 
are less than have been expected. The gain 
for.the week has been in legal-tenders 
$553,000 and in specie $470,000 while the 
deposits are reduced $788,000, and the loans 
are decreased $2,017,000. The gain in the 
25 per cent. reserve is about $220,000. 

These figures do not represent the actual 
condition of the Associated Banks at the 
close of the week, but only the average of 
the week; and it is probable that the next 
statement will exhibit a considerable im- 
provement. 

The market forall classes of investment 
stocks, railway bonds, and Government 
securities continues strong and steady, in 
spite of the money pressure, and the “ bull” 
cliques hold on to the loads they are carry- 
ing, in anticipation of the spring rise, with 
& surprising degree of courage. But they 
cannot afford to sell, and they are holding 
the wolf by the ears and they cannot afford 
to let go. A higher market must be made 
before they can sell, and it is not for the in- 
terest of anybody to bring on a panic. 

The business of the month-has been re- 
tarded by the continued cold weather, and 
the spring freshets have interfered greatly 
with transportation ; but the first of May is 
so near at hand that a vast amount of busi- 
ness will be condensed into the next 
month and great activity must pre- 
vail. All the railroads and _ transport- 
ation companies will be so well em- 
ployed that greater value will be given to 
their ks, and a lively market on the 
Stock. Exchange may be confidently ex- 
pected. Prices are now at a point where 
speculative purchases are very tempting, 
and in the favorites of the Stock Exchange— 
such as Lake Shore; Ohio and Mississippi 
Toledo and Wabash, and New York Cen 
Railroads, and Western Union Telegraph— 
there is so powerful a combination of oper- 
ators that it is likely they will succeed in 
causing an upward movement, which will 
carry with it all the speculative stocks dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange. 


wt Re, 
INVESTING MONEY. 


SPEcIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. ‘ 


Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted inte any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised tn THE INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 





o. 14 Nassau Street, 
New York, April 7th, 1873. 

t=" The SIX PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, being secured by 
a First Mortgage on a COMPLETED road— 
which is one of the GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINES, commanding a large through 
business, and which, from the immense 
Mineral, Agricultural, and other valuable re- 
sources of the country it traverses, is assured 
of a very remunerative local traffic, are 
among the most substantia] and satisfactury 
investment securities in the market; and, at 
the present price—873 and accrued interest— 
yield a liberal rate of interest on their cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, coupon and registered, principal 
and interest payable in gold coin in New 
York ; interest May and November. 

We buy and sell at current market rates 
the WrsTERN Pacific Six Per. Cxnt. 
Gop Bownps, originally negotiated by us 
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and now quoted at the Stock Exchange, and 
widely known as favorite securities in the 
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prineipal money market, . Coupon Bonds of 
$1,000; principal and interest payable in | 
gold coin in New York; interest January 
and July. Price to-day, 94% to 95. " 
We also buy and sell GovERNMENT axp 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make Collec. 
tions, and do a general banking businesa. 
FISK & HATCH. 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COU- 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profit. 
ble securities, we recommend the Sevep. 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacifig 
Railroad Company as well secured and yp. 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter. 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) ig 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yielding 
an income more than one-third greater than 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa. 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


(3 For sale by Banks and Bankers gen. 
erally. 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y.,.offer the same facilities to De 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
mterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on ay 


int at t_rat ith i 
urns. Spec eT 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


HOLDERS OF U. S. 5-20 BONDS 


CAN REALIZE A 
PROFIT OF OVER 30 PER CENT, 
by exchanging them for FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE 


rtland & 
) gdensburg 
VERMONT DIVISION, 


at present market rates, and draw same interest as now< 
6 uae ceut, gold. 
ore than 60 miles now in successful operation, and the 
balance of the line well ad d toward Neti 
At present rate of gold these bonds pay over 
$8 PER CENT. INTEREST, 
and are a PERFECTLY SAFE investment, 
KE. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 
No. 811 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 
No. 118 Milk Street. Boston. 


THE INDIANA & ILLINO 
CENTRAL RAILWAY C0 


offers for sale its FIRST MORTGAGE 7 per cent, GOLD 

BO , SO youre to vas, with guanle Be in 
The road runs due EAS? and WEST from INDIANAP. 
ATU, 152 mil settled 
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of I t its best point. d it t to 
LARGE LOCAL AND THROUGH BUSINESS, as it makes 
et ey ht 
is BONDED FOR MUCH LESS THAN 178 COST. 
five ay A will be Sone ane gg ebay ter 

. residue within e year. 
topds on the market. For pamphlets and inf 


apply to 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
14 WALL STREET. 


ades, 
BANS eB Be and 








John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


Wo. 59 Wall st., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject # 
check at sight. < 
Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the ral & 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on 1d 
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> INDIANAPOLIS — 
BLOOMINGTON and WESTERN 


~» RAILWAY 
1 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 


SECURED BY A 
, First Mortgage on its Extension. 


he line of this Road, including the Extension, fs 420 
giles and 18 COMPLETED, except the short distance of 
five miles between Havana, op the Illinois River, 

"pod the Mississippi. 

_ Apart of the line (202% miles), from Indianapolis to 
Pekin, has been in successful operation over two years, 
gad is BECOGNIZED AS.ONE OF THE MOST IMPORT- 
~ ANT ROADS COMING INTO THE CITY OF INDIAN. 
APOLIS. Its net earnings are morethan sufficient to pay 
{pterest on ALL Bonds issued by the Company, AND ITS 
RECEIPTS FOR 1872 WERE MORE THAN $395,000 
_ SREATER THAN IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

» Mfhese Bonds possess unusual strength, and we recom- 

~-qpend them for the following reasons: 

1. The Road is already earning more than 
_ eperating expénses and intcrest. 

@ The unfinished portion of the line will be 
, eempleted within a few mouths, and the en- 
yfire read has an immense busincss immedi- 
“ately tributary toit. EARNINGS FOR LAST 
THREE MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE 
RATE OF $7,227 PER MILE pcr annum, 
and must reach $10,000 per mile within two 
years, and continue progressive. 

\ $. The effect of such revenue upon the mar- 
ket value of the capital stock of the road. as 
as upon its convertible bonds, is obvious. 

* 4 The SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 
- §. The management of the road is acknowl- 
- gigedto be SUPERIOR, and there can be no 
possibility of any defauit in interest pay- 











The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, $1,000 each, 
Seonvertible at option of the holder, and may be regis- 
tered without charge. Price 90 and accrued interest in 
garrency. Coupons, January and July Ist, free of tax. 
AIL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX- 
(OHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Interest Payable Quarterly. 
rr OOMTLNTED NOaD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Jamasport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana, 


4 ng the largest income of any first-class railway 
4 upon the market. For further particulars 

_ JONES & SCHUYLER, 

: No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yor. 


Marlhwestérn Loan Agency. 


E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
oe StEEIS, ILLINOIS. 


securely Loaned for Eastern Parties, 
lortgages on po roved Real Estate. 
4 Gent. clear of all Expenses. 
¢* oT, giving fail information and references sent 











82 Wall Street, New York. 


of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Sl and Commercial Credits issued 
‘tailable in all parts of the world. 
peeposiis received, subject to check on de- 
Intercst allowed on all Daily Balan- 
te Every accommodation and facilit? 
“Morded usual with City Banks. 


‘iLUNOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


canada sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
DS in lots to suit purchasers. 

ane are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 


», Detalis furnished on application. 


é 


Ss WINSLOW & WILSON, 
, 70 William st., N. Y. 


as House of Henry Ciews & Co., rt 
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es nes = fois 
{SOLD TWELVE Per Cent. 


CENTRAL RAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY, which has 

es, Guardians, Widows, hans, Min- 
ed Ministers Aw GT and 5 eee Millions rs 
a Solid Net Ten Pe Per Cent. on tts Tutt 


ms, and a Net Twelv ‘er Cent. on 
Made throu one ranch. For detail 
ih ny of of Cn Te I. As, Jacksonville, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
» - BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
ptt CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 


,h TO = PER CENT 
“ Wemake a S a 
a ean, of Spanty City: 8 pas School 
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|THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
} (CONSOLIDATED) 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2% per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 


New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
Febraary and August. ’ 


and 


This road is formed by the Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The © lid 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we coffer a 
limited number at90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson “ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
beliéf “that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


L123 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Atvis Savnpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENDERGH. 

Ricaarp W, Kina, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchgse and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities, 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C0., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES, 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS. 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers, 


available in all parts of the world, can be procured at 
bey ge of + offices or through our correspondents. 

At Loxpow Baxxine House arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the latest 
advices from the United States. 

JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, PsiapeLpmia, WasHincTon. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
sera Mi» Talay oc tate gee 


prices, execute orders i Goverament 
ae eS, «gold, and railroad stocks, and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
©. D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 896 and $98 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 16 to 3 p. m., and on Men- 

day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m.. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8 CHAPIN, Treasurer, 




















T. 8 ARMOUR, Secretary. 


PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City 


é 


UNION TRUST CO........ eeaeee 





eecerercccecsecceresteces Orcccccevees Cecccccercccccccece erecceccceese te +ooee73 Broadway. 
HOWES & MACY............ eecacseecndccocecscce eoceceees pessecsdeus eqdeapactgetsdnnpegindacesse eecccece +++.30 Wall street, 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. ..........00e0eeee: diosiddadtndeestesa ercergenccee coe Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANK......... nn: ecccvcccetcoescedeopnadeconcefensoteacde Third Avenue and Twenty-fth street, 
HARLEM BANE........ccccceceecereccrseeeteccetee: Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-ffth street; and of 
Me B DEVI cccesccciccccscicnccessescsgeees+cce yo ver ccsecceectenesseccseccectvcase eneccedescedsssencan Erie Railroad Office. 
SAMUEL SLOAN........ eoceceees President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place, 
Si tiaiie adh cnn dhs octcecccccacccccscesccpecacaaceatentesgMeuleanscsuasattettcuceduanante $1 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROQHGBss +2. .ccnscces<iscretes cocccccscoseccecpecpeccccsccccetestocccesesecseses Publisher New York Zxpress, 
H. B. OROSBY.........-..+00+8 iaiile Sit Kathcttied., ie Es ee iors axe Stccganicnietees ..16 Nagsau street, 
TP WARD ROMEITE....cccccccccge cccscccceccerccrcce cccpecsssacrcpeccccacpensacescees Fighty-fifth street and Avenue A. 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD.......... dhadéveceiesas 29 Broadway: and at the temporary office of the C , 925 Broadway 
——- 


All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Breadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by sald Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: Sth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres. 


SHARES 


Paymentz to be made as follows: 
Five per cent, at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at any one in- 
stalment, 


$100 EACH. 


There can be no safer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directore of the Industrial Exhibition Com, 
pany, passed July 21th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

Atthe above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States, 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free ndmission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 





: MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class Ist. Price $10, 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 
Price, $10. 


Class 2d. Price $20. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. 
Price, $20. 

Class3d. Price $40, 


90 admissions. 


Not transferable, 


360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
Price, $40. 


Price $100. 


Not transferable, 


Class 4th. Life. 


Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price $300, 
Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner, 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 

Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building, 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States, 
For furthe7 information please address : 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 





No, 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 

















Gustirance / 


LIFE INSU RANCE SOLICITORS. 


We doubt if any individual or any corpor- 
ation can accomplish a great success in busi- 
ness without the aid of salesmen, agents, or 
solicitors; employed to make known to-the 
public the character, the purposes, the means 
of those who look to the community for 
patronage. Life Insurance institutions, as 
well as other business companies, employ 
these agents. Charitable societies employ 
them. Even the Christian religion, with 
the lives of its saints ‘apd the deatlis of its 
martyrs to commend it, requires its agents 
and solicitors. Life Insurance is a business, 
and it makes no claim as a charitable institu- 
tion. Yet every other institution may be 
safely challenged to equal its beneficence. It 
prevents pauperism and vice; it saves child- 
hood from the perils with which poverty 
surrounds it; it promotes thrift and com- 
fort; it diffuses the blessings of education 
and morality ; it strengthens’ the bands of 
Christian civilization. Could the great army 
of destitute children, whose parents might 
have prevented their present want and 
shame by,the means of life insurance, stand 
up to plead for it, what an argument would 
be made! 

But their plea cannot be heard; and it is 
for them that the life insurance agent pleads. 
The beneficent system which he advocates 
relies for its advancement upon the moral 
rather than upon the selfish impulses of 
mankind; upon men’s sentiments of duty, 
rather than upon their sentiments of pleasure 
or gain; and, therefore, his labors are neces- 
sary as well as useful to the community. 

Unsatisfied critics complain because the life 
insurance agent is paid for doing his work; 
and one, writing on this subject recently, 
says thatthe agentis the most expensive 
_ luxury in which a life insurance company 
can indulge. 

We say, in reply, that the business of life 
insurance cannot be successfully carried on 
without the employment of intelligent 
agents, whose services are to be paid by a 
commission upon the results of their work. 
Salaried representatives can never meet. the 
requirements of the business, and no one 
will say that agents or solicitors of some 
sort are not needed. There is not a 
life” instrance ‘company in England or 
America, whatever be its strength, resources, 
and adyantages, that can reach the public 
without employing some agency, some 
service beyond that which it commands in 
its own office. To this agency system, as it 
now exists, life insurance is-mainly indebted 
for its great progress, as is most notoriously 
illustrated by the increasing business and 
wealth of the Equitable Life: Assurance So- 
ciety, which has become the leading repre- 
sentative of the life insurance business in this 
country. 

What is the work of .the life. -insur- 
ance agent? He has to conquer the 
apathy, the indifference, and, more than 
all, the supreme selfishness of men —an 
arduous and discouraging ..work,,...Those 
who are not solicitors do not realize what 
this work is. Somehow or other it happens 
that people have not thought, and are not 
always ready to insure their lives... Not one 
man in a thousand of those whose lives are 
now insured went to an agent or to an office 
of his own accord and secured a policy by 
personal application. Men. do not always 
insure their property against fire without 
solicitation, and it is almost a universal truth 
that, if any man acts wisely, prudently, 
and well, somebody has solicited him to do 
so. In accomplishing .this. work of urging 
and persuading men to do their duty, the 
solicitor of a life insurance company does a 
work: for humanity for, which he needs to 
ask no favor. 

But the success of a life insurance solic- 
itor depends very much upon his knowl- 
edge of men, and on his tact in pursuing his 
business in the right way, at the right time. 
There is no use in attempting to introduce 
life insurance to men whose minds are_pre- 
occupied with matters of immediate anx- 
iety. It being a subject of the utmost im- 
portance, men must be free‘of other ‘busi- 
ness before they can carefully discuss its 
grave considerations. 

In the es 
companiy, “it “to secure the 
seryices.of good, frm that this benefi- 
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"? ¢ficent business “may ‘be“carried into every 
*} family which can be profited by it. These 
~T agents’ should be mén who appreciate 


the value and importance of life in- 
surance, who are qualified to in- 
terest and instruct their hearers on the 
many things involved in it, and who recog- 
nize the dignity.of., their..profession by ex- 
ercising judgment in its prosecution, No 
company has been more particular in the 
selection of its agents than the Equitable 
Iuife Assttrance Society ; and all agents say 
“that it is easier to work in its service than 
in any other; not only because it stands 
high in public estimation, but because it is 
well known that its managers desire to send 
no one out as an agent of the Society whose 
characteristics will make him unacceptable 
\to the community. 

ooo 
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144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartiert, Actuary. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
F. 8. Wryston, President. 


Av a regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held at the office of the Company 
in the City of New York, on the 19th day of 
February, 1873, the following report was 
presented and unanimously adopted : 

New York, Feb. 7th, 1873. 

The undersigned, a Committee composed 
of four Trustees of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, and four 
policyholders who are not trustees, ap- 
pointed ‘‘to examine the assets of the com- 
pany and.report thereon, with full power to 
extend their examination to any and every 
matter connected with the management and 
condition of the company which they con- 
sider requires their attention,” 


REPORT : 


That they have examined the statement of 
the accounts and assets of the Company, 
and also all its securities, together with the 
books of the Company, and find the same to 
be in accordance with the statement sub- 
mitted. They have also examined the sev- 
eral departments of the office, including the 
system and mode of conducting business, 
and believe that the investments are judi- 
ciously made and that the institution is 
economically. administered—the expenses for 
the year 1872 amounting to only 6 98-100 
per cent. upon the gross receipts for the 
same period. 

They have also read and considered the 
various charges and accusations of irregulari- 
ties of conduct on the part of the executive 
officers of the Company in conducting its 
business which have appeared in the public 
prints. 

The Committee find in these charges none 
of recent occurrence, and none which have 
not already bec: investigated and satis- 
factorily reporte.| upon by authority worthy 
of confidence. .They find no evidence that 
the Company has lost any portion of its 
} funds; or. that, its property has been im- 
-periled ‘bythe infidelity or incapacity of its 





officers; and they also find that some of the 
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most important © testimony upon which 
these charges are based is now overruled 
by the same witnesses, who certify, ser * a 
more familiar acquaintance with the’ 
of the Company, fhat they believe the same 
to be faithfully andjudiciously conducted. 
The Committee therefore unite with, the 
trustees in their unanimous vote of October 
12th, 1872, that,‘ the present is'a fitting oc- 
casion to express their confidence in the 
watchfulness, ability; and -integrity with 
which the business has been conducted by 
the executive Officers, and their apprecia- 
tion of the faithful performance of their 
duties by those employed in:other depart- 
ments of the institution.” 


ALEXANDER. H..Ricg, James D. Fisu, 
JoHN WaDsworTH, E. A. QUINTARD, 
Joun E. Deven, H. R. Baurzer, 
F. R. Starr, J. H. Herricr, 
Of the Board of —- Of the Policy-holders. 
Trustees. 


. On motion it was resolved that the fore- 
going report be published, and that the fol- 
lowing minute be appended thereto: 

In appointing the customary annual com- 
mittee to examine the statement and con- 
dition of the Company, the trustees thought 
it expedient and due to the policyholders, 
as well as to themselves, to inyite a repre- 
sentation from persons interested in the 





Company, but in no way. connected, with | CHAS. 


[April 17, 1878, 








the administration, to tici: thers 
in order that.a ee placer 
be made and a report issued: which - 

catty conviction to the public ‘mind, 

at the same time 8 respOnsé to certain 


charges of mismanagement which have been 


circulated in the public journals. In geldet. 
ing such representatives; those policyholders 
were preferred who signed the recent Te 
monstrance against a proposed change in 
the policy of the Company, and who, while 
of undoubted standing and qualifi 
might not be considered prejudiced in favor 
of the management. 

The result of this examination is given 
above. The result of the management jg 
shown in the Company’s annual statements 

Published by order of the Trustees, —~ 

Ricwarp A. McCurpy, Vice-Pres’t 
and ex-officio Secretary of the Board, 
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GHRMIMES A; HOW. coc sdccccc:sooreseseoeds 
Anp OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. ‘ 
Tbe pierbeser Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue _policies.on approved } 
if when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his 


Bath. a wi certain important benefits never before eonceded b y Com 
tat pape ts ay and “definite surrender yalee, whieh perny 


or it may remain 
than Sper cent. for @.complete year as the aversap nt des 
company *s investments in its | preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 per 


cent, 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of. Policyholders, over - °° = 


$8,000,000, 
GEO. F, SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
CHAS, M. HIBBABD, Actuary. 
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CASH CAPITAL, - - 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873, abe 
LIABILITIES, - wb takin 


Cash in 
le on demand 


Bonds andi Movieages being first lien on real estate worth $4 
Loans on Stocks, (market value of sec 
United § States Stocks SD are ae 


HOME — . 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, to ene 


$2,500,000 00 
$4,446,858 78 
$590,914 19 





' ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi- Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1878: 
ee 









State Bonds (market Value)..............-scccevesseccserccesssseceves 

Interest due on Ist anus poet 3. seve 

Balance in bands of agen’ akan a 

Bills receivables. sc. iscs-ss0+seccedeececees § 

Salvages and other miscellaneous items... ob ee % 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office . ooce i 
Total POOR ROO RO e rere ee SHOSS Ceres eset EEE SESH eHaaeeeu HEE Hees setsOEESSSeeee Peceesececeer® eeece oe 94,446,358 78 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Janu: NOUUN dide= ons scnpaccsse pcngeesunacosaltaeerecsaeeesntuusues $s o 

Dividends unpaid............sccceceerseees ro Se ceersercccccccs cocecescepetenes sesccccascceccecocce seceees 585.595 8 
Biba liacs can gats Geo aa sore ty ates Aon sovcrcccé<ksedesassacstente pa Oita ae AN GTC NE IE $590,914 19 
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WASHBURN. Secretary: 
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Twenty-second Annual Report 
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MANHATTAN’ 


LIFE INSURANCE ‘ COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. ” 


ms 156 AND 1 158 BROADWAY. 





RECEIPTS DURING NG THE YEAR 1972,". 


Seog Extra Premiutis,e06. :. 


“eee iH 


‘pISBURSEMENTS. 


Olaims by Death on 
and Bonus. and 
of Annuities... aga 81 
ng Purchased Po. 
nteres 
ey 507,376 


tales vidend, etc 





enue Stam! 
Examiners’ Fees, 
etc 


Meret 4 4 380.775 49 


ASSETS. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. | 


J. LHALSEY, Secretary. 


SA.RTEBBINS. Actuary. _ 
HENB! Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t ec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE CO., 


* 100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 

Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - - - - 1,284,251 97 
Mone, Jan. (st, '73, $2,284,251 97 


Branch 01 Offices: 


a i howragur STREET, BROOKLYN. 
1% BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
£0. T. HOPE, President. 


__ H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
U JAMES RA) 





Devt. 
. Dept. 
Oa aE rea Dept. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
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sess “R. MLC. GRAHAM, President. 
SamvE, EL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Office, 251 Broadway. 


ANDREW W. GILL. ... President. 
EVERETT,.CLAPP.... .. Vice-President. 


LUCIUS. MGAD AM... - Sedbieaiydind dotude. 
HENRY C. CLENCH.... Assistant ee 


ASSETS, samgary 1st, 1878. 














Bon 
bas @ Trust Co} i 228,375 52 
an mm, anes 
Temporary Loans on emai and 
other Securities. 282,000 00 
be Ly other  omnpanken I for reinsurance 
d from Agents, .........c00-2+ secceacees 805,867 51 
Premiums and Accrued Interest.. 298,304 
Estate and Personal Property........ 49,482 49 
Premiums in er of Rey csr course of 
Wacgacegnevenedecsevtencecceses 129,081 00 
Total Assets....;.........00..+0... $3,760,595 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund.....:.........» $8,468,828 63 
Claims by Death justed.. 78,600 00 
- — —_——_. 8,547,428 63 
Surplus. ..............ceeeeeceee eee cee $213,167 13 
Net Assets and Non Ledger 
Accounts, January 1 i, Pion ote $2,411,410'80 
RECEIPTS IN 1872. 
Cash dy es sop bone cen $2,203,968 P| 
Note and Loan Premiums 205,796 -29 
Interest, ......0-+-sscceeee 119,518 99 
TOTAL INCOMB......:..00:+++0000 62,529,284 15 
$4,940,694 95 
ornare erare IN 1872. 
Death + « «$825,256 
Matured ue 
ents ....--- 600 3,000 
idends........ 44 
Serrentered ol. oe 
Nednduesgace 834,784 16 
T P. to pol- 
emul HOdCED oneecacsene 905,564 42 
Sp ma) Agen- 
€8....» sec acuns # 180-228 ub 
hs and Med- % 
Printing, Advertis. 
ing, and Office.. 69,559 10 
urance and 
Interest on Cap- 
| Rs Oe 21,225 41 
BORE, ..ccccesccocccesescve 0354, 584 71 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS............0:+++ $1,180,099 19 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1878....,......... $3,760,595 76 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 18738. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 

xe" seceived on Marine oO from Ist 





nor upon Fire Risks 


e Risks, 
—— marked off fro rah he ol 
Bist December, WS ey eT 276,518 70 


Losses paid during the same aida Lnocegaites $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Pr and Exp 


Fe Com ous hens following Assets, viz. : 
United d State of sa. York Btock, 











Total Amount of Asseta...........cceeeseeeees $15,571,206 13 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES, 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. B. J. HOWLAND. 
H. MOORE. BENJ. BABCOC 
Y COIT. ROBT. 
LEWIS CURTIS. B 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, MR ONORY. 
LOWELL HOLBROOK” GRORGE 8 STEPH ENSON. 
R, WARREN WESTON. ‘AM H. WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SEIDDY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. = WILLIAM RB Ker. 
DAVID LANE. A 
JAMES. BRYCE. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
NIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
SU GARQERED, oo, SOAP ONES 
D. *"" ‘OHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
___W. H. H, MOORE, $d Vice-President, 
||, + & D. BRWLEPR, 84 Vice-President, 
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», Trrenty-cighth, Apaual Report. 
NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


, OFFICE: 
N os. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
1 UL  SANUARY16t, 41873. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 « - - $18,689,747 86 


INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities - . - - - $6,308,900 62 
Interest received and accrued - - . - 1,206,506 43 
ee 7,515,407 05 








$26,205,154 41 





Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies . 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Texpenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law — Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 
-—— 4,630,811 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,andonhand - - ~ - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New a Btate, end other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), - 4,140,518 95 


Invested in New York City Bank Btocks “(market ‘value 


$46,827 50), cost - - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies omnes to the Coney as additional collateral 
security) - - . 11,390,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) —- 986,244 08 
ay and semi-annual premiume, due subsequent to J an, 1, 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums < on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - - - - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents” - Siete “ie, leer oe 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - - - - - : 112,152 33 
, 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - - + 93,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, {667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent-to Jan, 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 92,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) § $1,000,852 65, acm parteepang (at 5 gee cent. 
Carlisle net premium) : - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Refum: rnin of 1872, payable during the year 
187, 181,436 76 


$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual Premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C., KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildin , corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON ee & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Seeaiay. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 83 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance bg yf 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Ho , Someuce & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 


H. B. CLAFLIN laflin & Co. Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR W.F. siasaen & Uo.) 78 Warren Street. 
OGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 


CORNELIUS R. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., Medica! 
GEORGE WILKES, M. Examiners. 


Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 








CHARLES, WRIGHT, MD., Assig’t Medical Examiner. 
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VALUABLE LANDS FOR SALE, 


SB 

















By virtue of the provisions of an act entitled “ An act for the relief of certain tribes of Indians in the Northern Superintendency” 
approved June 10eh, 1872, and acting under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, sealed proposals are hereby 


invited for the purchase of all the lands hereinafter described, to wit: 


OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, NEBRASKA. 
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These lands comprise the western p e reservation of the Omaha Tribe of Indians, in the State of 

All rey apd mutt be either for “eo p> tbody offered, or for Particular tracts pot exceeding 0 . : ae eer atxty. (160) acres each, and be accompanied by a sum equal to ten per centum of the amount of each bid, which sam, in 
case the land is awarded and. not paid be forfeited by the bidder. eoua on 7 bid be be “rejected, the sum d ed will be feturned to the proper pa Commissioner of 
In mana =. parties Ww are of such ea poe n thereafter as practicable, aod: f, within forty days after such notice has been duly mailed, payment in full be not madeto the rhe 

enn bid for praised value of such tract, ror less than one doll 4 ua swenty five cents per gere i, oF for the entire tract which shall be less than the aggregate appraised 

Cte riebt to che ilar aad ‘enty-five cents per acre; and no sale will be approved unless the average sales of each o! Is of peud | and shail be at least two dollais and fifty cente per acre, 

it to po hey Pa Ee- an = bids Vids We exoreesiy reserved, and in no case will PA vid be e copatteeed which is below the apprai neal oft! the tract on as above 
aca, ME 
ibiting the sale of 

Sens = a td tan ain of vot rtltare to perch Pde ether soon after full payment as eat andin allipatents of land sold under the act above referred to, there will be inserted a clause forever proh' 


ome ex OF InpIaNx A¥rains, Wasnincton, D. C., and indorsed “ Bids for or Qmaba Todian Land.” 
Minti she or coh » @8 soon as practicable, they will be opened, ex ed, and acted upon at the Office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Wasumeron, D.C Apt it : H.R. COLUM, Acting Commissioner. 





set forth. ow 7 4 
The ten per cent. d to accompany bids may be remitted in P rs, or drafts on New York, payable to the order of ine. Useucabener of indian Aifairs, or in currency (the latter to be sent at the rst a titalays 
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PROCLAMATION 

“TO EVERYBODY! 

\ MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
' For 1873. 


‘Inks a well-known fact that there are many 
hings that cannot be done in a day, though, 
wthe world grows older, the new and vari- 
os combinations in the arts and scitnces 
wader short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
yo an.oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
spply, that only the very wealthy could 
sford to possess one. To-day the windows 
oUF fancy stores are lined with pictures 
pneatly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
ii from them, and at a cost which brings 
then. within the reach of all. The fine 
doin of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
iaas good as a painting in oil ; indeed, it ds 
wioilpainting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
intend of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
year ago we began to think of adding to 
ou already long and valuable list of premi- 
wssome chromo that should be so really 
god as to be-wanted by every one by whom 
iishould be seen. As we looked about us, 
VF as wpoxdcs, UN ue tase we patr of 
pictures were shown us 80 true to Nature 
ud #0 really meritorious that we at once 
deided them to be just what we wanted. 
\ These pictures wer2 painted by the emi. 
neat artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indecd, 
nisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
ig firl frolicking with her kitten upon 
bel. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
oteof her many beautiful blonde curls over 
tiekitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
wich thecur] with its paws. It is, indeed, 
apetfeet gem, that one cannot help falling 
nlvewith at first sight. The other picture 
isutof & young girl, who has completely 
thawted lierself with play, and is now re- 
dining on 2 sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
bemtifal, that all who have seen it are en- 
fastic in their admiration over it and 
ounce it positively splendid. These two 
fs we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
am, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
ii in the country, and are now having 
1 immense edition printed, to supply the 
: | Which we expect will be made. 
Theyare each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
Printed in twenty different colors, 
{na 1s many different stones, each color of 
lwfitest material; and altogether making 
Wotthe best and most beautiful chromos 
Mave ever becn published, and such as 
sell at the picture stores for 









lie, therefore, we will send both of the 
tibed valuable chromos, postage- 
wal ), 88 @ premium for every 
Mrytarly subscriber sent to Tae INDE- 
; with $3; or we will send the 
) postage-paid, mounted on thick 
, Sized and varnished, ready 
» for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
uke -an oil painting, for 50 cents 
fiz., $8.50 in all. 
"7 Od ‘subscriber can obtain these chro- 
g¢ his subscription for two 
Moy be mae at the present rates ($3)— 
‘for $6; or can get them mounted for 
Of on stretchers for $6.50. 
Vewantfirst-lass reliable agents, male and 
nen every town, village, and city in the 
band Canvass for these pictures. We 
ad gd MXTRA inducements to good agents, 
hall euch to send’ for our descriptive 
Adres, engaging in any other business. 


Nall;or,. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 

Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


Steel Engraviags ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : - 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLIOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. | STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 
HOFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Toe 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY Witson. 
These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vicc- 
President HENRy WiLson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to'make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 
With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 





RITCHIE’S. MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


¢é ° ° 

First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 
Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN: 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the stcel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may sce fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every | 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money. 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Latm SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of 1 new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00, The- 
engraving will bo sent, postage pai¢ 3 any 





en C, Bowen, Publishe7, 
8 Patk Place, New York City. 


“a 


post-office in the United States, 


“PREMIUMS, 


New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NrwETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving Tae InpE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 
Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 
All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma-. 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tae INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
famtty. Send to us for a circular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacitv 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“ Pure D1tamonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday-. 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THe INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wili 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies 


WORCESTER’S | 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


’ We will present this magnificent una- 
bridzed pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and ‘Six Months at the 
White House”—-price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
23 a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to Toe In- 
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PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


We will send for-one year THE Inpr- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Adlantie Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lipvineott’s Maga- 
zine—te any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to TH 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00, 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year as a premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 
n.oney—viz., $9.00, 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the Wational Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year asa 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Tz INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tnx INDEPENDENT, with. 
the mgney—viz., $6.00. 





p om il 
We wilh send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agriculiur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year 
28.8 present to apy person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to Toe 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tus INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Taz INDE 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 





NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 











We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 

We will send Toe iNDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
asubscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
seriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to TaHE 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $9.06. 
Address 

HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘*‘ Tux INDEPENDENT,” 








DEPENDENT, With the money—tiz., $3.00. 


P..O, Box 2787, New York. 
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Harm any Garden, 
THE CYCLAMEN. 


“ Children of storm and sun, climbing oft 
The; mountain side, or, loitering on the brink of the 
young rivulet."” 


Tue Cyclamen isthe most fascinating. of all 
the primrose family. We cannot say thé most 
loved, since it is not. yet linked with. memora- 
ble associations, and must await the familiar- 
izing endearment of the. future to give, it this 
claim upon our fondness. 

Its fascination consists in a singular union of 
refinement and simplicity. “It has acquired the 
charm of culture without losing its wildwood 
air. It is elegantand yet rustic—quite polished 
enough to take part. in conservatory pomp, and 
yet preserving an aspect: of hardiness that 
separates it from delicate exotics. - Descriptive 
florists recognize this contrast-blending quality 
by calling the plant ‘‘ humble”’ aud the flowers 
“ beautiful.” 

How bumble the plant is we may easily be 
reminded by recalling the fact that tt Northern 
Italy the wild boars pluck it greedily from the 
earth. The “round, flattened, and solid bulbs 
that form its roots are regarded by these -gour- 
mandizing ravishers of the soil as a piquante 
bonne-bouche, which they pounce upon with the 
alacrity of an epicure. who discrimifiates the 
trafiles of his paté-de-foie-gras. 

In Cyprus, in the Levant, and. in the East Ind- 
ies the Cyclamen escapes this desecration. Its 
lovely flowers are appreciated and win admit- 
tance into the gardens. In Holland the bulbs 
are admiringly cultivated, as we realize by a 
very considerable importation, chiefly of the 
Cyclamen Allepicum, in Varieties alba and mac- 
wlata, Cyclamen Alikinsii, Coum, and Pyren- 
aicum ; and in England during the last two or 
three years floral connoisseurs have vied with 
eachother in producing novel varieties. Our 
ewn florists, too, are becoming interested in 
developing to the full the inherent graces of a 
plant that—for its downcast blossoms, made 
the type of ‘* Diffidence’’—certainly displays, in 
its quick response to flattering attention, that 
susceptibility of which, as we observe in higher 
circles, diffidence is the uative mask. 

At botanic fetes in Europe the Cyclamen no 
longer presents the scion of one ‘simple, type, 
sparsely uplifting bloom; but above the sym- 
metric circlet of its somber leaves spring shin- 
ing stems that depend their graceful volants in 
all. imaginable. tints of rose-color and lilac, 
purple and deep pink, or flecked and _ striped 
with violet, saffron, and vermilien on ground of 
pearly white, with ‘‘ eyes” of garnet and gold 
and edges feathered or finely fringed. 

These varieties are nearly all derived from the 
Cyclamen Persicum, a native of the East Indies, 
and imtroduced to Northern Europe from 
Cyprus, near a century ago. They are the off- 
spring of recent culture and have been pro- 
duced from seed. Indeed, since the very suc- 
cessful experiments of Mr. Beck’s gardener, at 
Iselworth, who has of late acquired reputation 
in special care of the Cyclamen, it is advised to 
treat this tuberous-rooted perennial as an 
annual, and, keeping the cormus in a growing 
state in a light, rich soil, with generous treat- 
ment, to sow the-seed from year to year. 

Nature indicates ‘something saveworthy in 
favor of thesé seeds. They are by no means scat- 
tered idly to the winds; but, when the flower 
fades, the pedicle t wists itself slowly like ascrew, 
and, enclosing the germen in the center of its 
coils, lies down close to the ground, under shel- 

ter of the leaves, until the seeds are ripe. It is 
this peculiarity that suggested a derivation of 
the Greek word signifying ‘‘a circle” to affix to 
this genus of Primulacew its, name Cyclamen. 
Blooming from January to mid-April, this love- 
ly little fonntain-shaped plant is a particular 
favorite in window gardens, It requires a tem- 
perature at night of from 40 to 50 degrees 
Fahr-vheit, and by day 10 or 15 degrees increase 
of warmth. Its soil should be sandy loam, and 
a'slight mixture of lime rubbish may be advan- 
tageously added. In blooming time it needs 
watering once a day, and delights ina place 
near the glass; but when its time of rest comes,: 
in the sultry days of midsummer, it should be 
shaded in acool, dry place, and the pots may 
be laid down upon their sides, to prevent the 
settling of moisture about the roots. 

The great difficulty in the cultivation of the 
Cyclamen has been to “fix” the perfume. 
From the same pod of the seed-plant it is proba- 

ble two varieties will be devéloped—the one 
scentless, the other scented. ‘ 

The adoption of this plant by amateurs is so 
recent that its desideratum of culture is only at 
this moment quite clearly defined—to produce 
profusely large and daintily-tinted flowers; to 
secure a graceful ellipse in the curve of ‘the 
stems; to fix’in most beautiful varieties that 








delicate, refreshing fragrance native to the’ 


liederafoliaz and to have the leaves 
round and dappled, as in the C. Sinensis.and-C. 
Coum. 


The nearest approach to perfection is, per- 
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A RSLS 
‘ 
hibited in Lo in 1870; ;by MW , of 
Hayes—the : # rich, ‘Topeate 
purple ; the foliage dark green, mottled with 
emerald ; and the ce deliciously fresh, 
‘But, with all that'has been accdmplished, the 


the charm of promise still-pertains to the Cycla- 
men. We purchase-seleeted bulbs from the 
Holland importers, or ‘mixed seed gathered 
from prize collections in Europe” from our 
favorite florists, and then our possibilities of 
pleasure are but inaugurated. . For, if we sow 
this spring, the seeds of .our, most beautiful 
flowers in a soil of sandy peat, and as the 
plants grow remove them two or three times to 
larger pots and enriched soily we may next: year 
be rewarded. from each plant by a dozen or 
more blooms of novel variety—some new reve- 
lation of Flora, designed ae our especial glance. 
FANOHON. 





MY WINDOW GARDEN. 


Ir bad been. a dream for years—an Oriental 
sort of a picture, with plants arranged in grace- 
ful groups, a fountain with musical drops fall- 
ing and tinkling in the center, and birds hop- 
ping and singing amid the branches. - Finally it 
came to pass. I had it im reality, although 
somewhat'smaller than I used to imagine, as it 
is so much easier to build ‘‘chateaux en Espagne’ 
than on éerra firma. And this is how it was 
done—the “‘ gude mon’ in the esrly days hav- 
ing decided that it was not impracticable, even 
with moderate means. Ouf-sitting-room had a 
delightful southeastern exposure, and was 
shaded by large maples ‘in’!/summer, and: yet 
permitted full entrance:-to the sunshine when 
the leaves had fallen. -So the whole side of the 
room was taken out, and alarge bow window 
fitted in, with sides and sloping roof of glass. 
The foundation of brick was filled in with large 
stones at bottom, then smaller ones, with grav- 
elon the top for the floor, which was left one 
step lower than the room. ‘Some sashes were 
hung on hinges, to be opened for ventilation, 
and two opposite panels of wood at the bottom 
as well. A beam that was left as -support to 
the ceiling, in the center of the opening, was 
cased and made ernamental, with brackets for 
pots, as were those.at.cach,cide: Hooke for 
hanging-baskets were placed in the sashes of the 
roof, and shelves on iron brackets around the 
window. 

The fountain—a very simple one, it is true, 
with a single jet, but very pretty for all that-- 
was made by leading water-through a small 
lead pipe from a tank up-stairs into, a basin 
formed of a large round wooden bowl, sunk in 
the ground, covered with cement inside, into 
which pretty pebbles and sbells from the sea- 
shore were stuck while wet. A border of ferns 
and mosses made a very appropriate finish to 
this spring-like base, and the little drops rose 
nearly to the roof, and fell again with a delicate 
music, sparkling brightly in the sunshine and 
helping to moisten'the air, warmed only bya 
stove in the room. 

A narrow, raised border of ferns, wild-flowers, 
and mosses ran around the window under the 
shelves. A rustic vase, some large pots, and 
small stands for pots filled up the front and 
corners; and then we waited for results. Wise 
people shook their heads,and prophesied dire 
results to‘my pets from the. frosts and,-cold 
nights of winter. At last it came, sharp and 
severe—e bitter night, with raging northeastern 
wind. The glass was thick with frost when we 
left them to their fate., 

We came down next morning, a little hur- 
riedly, and found all as bright as when we left. 
It has never frozen there except once—when 
some one unfortunately forgot to raise the 
shades which divide it from the. .room one ex- 
tremely cold night—and not badly even then, 
and it has been in use for years, 

In February and March my window was a 
most exquisite picture. Framed in arches of 
green, formed by training vines on wires, with 
drooping, gracefal masses from pots placed on 
the brackets; a dozen hanging-baskets, gay 
with color or green with leaves and vines, sus- 
pended from the rbdof, with beautifal plants 
in healthy growth and full of bloom; the 
silvery, waterdrops; falling :around them; while 
my pet canary hopped from bough to bough, 
singing more merrily and seeming far happier 
than ever canary bird was before, shut up even 
in a gilded prison.. PANSIE. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


SAVING“ MANURE. 

J. M. Crafta, ‘of Whately, Mass., writes as fol- 
lows to the Boston Cultivator: 
** For the last'ten years I have not allowed 
any waste from water or wind of my manure, 
as I have carefully housed it aZ,and have en- 
deavored to save the urine by means of absorb- 
ents placed in'a trench behind my stock, using 
more. generally peat mulch for that) purpose, 
Sometimes I have used sand. The quantity and 
quality of the manure thus made is about in the 
same ratio—say one multiplied by ten. Ante- 
diluvians thought and plainly told me that ‘I 


} the manure freezing in, the. winter. 


ENDENT. 


would Batt wih lived to. se€ 
SHAS NE WSs toe the wing-muck of-late 


years, and using the same aa freely. It has, 
however; i nded: with 4 good deal of 
tabor shee tages & the trenélr every day ; 
and I have been casting about for some 
method of accomplishing the saine result with 
less labor. I have just completed a new stable, 
15 by 40 feet, making room for nine head of 
cattle and/two horses. Underneath I have a 
basement room—above..ground—that is the 
same size as the stable and about eight feet - 
high. A wall of ‘stone surrounds it on three 
sides, three and one-half feet high, on which 
rest the sills of my barn. The whole cellar is 
enclosed and warm, so that I-hope to prevent 
The bot- 
tom of this cellar is covered with old brick, laid 
flatwise down and a little apart, and complete- 
ly filled with hydraulic-cement mortar, made so 
soft that it would-easily fill every crevice be- 
tween the bricks, and the coating will vary 
from one-half to one inch on the top of the 
brick. The wall is pointed with the same mate- 
rial. This is done to prevent the pigs from 
rooting the bottom of the cellar up, and to retain, 
to an extent at least, the urine not taken up by 
the peat and other absorbents supplied: » have 
now four pigs busily at work on the pile, and, 
so far, 1am pleased with the results.of my la- 
bors ; and I hopeto make more manure and bet- 
ter than I have ever done before. When Ihave 
proved it, I will give the results. 


ON OR UNDER? . 


Some time ago, in the Connecticut Valley, 
says J. B. Lyman, in the Farmers’ Club, I had 
an opportunity of noting an experiment. ‘Two 
farmers, whose lands were side by side, ran a 
race in raising tobacco. The soil was the same, 
the previous treatment had been about the 
same, the plowing and pulverizing were thor- 
ough on both tracts. One farmer plowed in 
his stable manure with a shallow furrow, and 
harrowed after turning, so as to blend the com- 
post with the two or three inches of mellow tilth 
at the surface. The other put on a very heavy 
dressing of rank fertilizer from a slaughter- 
pen, and by harrowing mixed it partially with 
the surface; but many clumps and bones and 
heads were left on the top, and the odor of the 
decaying animal matter could be smelled half a 
mile. The plants were set out at the same time, 
the cultivation in both cases was clean, and the 
season was good for tobacco. The field where 
the manure was turned and mixed with the 
surface soil gave a third more tobacco than the 
other, and the leaf was finer and cured better, 
making a more marketable article, which com- 
manded two or three cents more per pound. 


r PROFITS OF SOILING. 


Mr. H. Sedgwick, of Cornwall, Conn., stated 
at the Farmers’ Meeting at Lowell, Mass., that 
farmers in his neighborhood were engaged in 
producing milk for the New York market. Re- 
ferring to the short feed of the fall of 1871, he 
added: ‘* Our farmers all declare they will not 
go back to the old way of feeding stock. We 
cut up our straw and everything available. 
Many of us have adopted the plan of steaming 
the food for our cattle; and we are satisfied, 
from the experiments we have made, that we 
save a third of our provender by steaming it. 
Asa sample of what this manner of feeding 
stock will do, I will relate an instance of a 
young man who. a year ago this spring bought 
a farm of cighty acres Of land for $11,000. The 
farm then kept eleven: cows, four or five year- 
lings, and a horse or two. The young man took 
bold of that farm and immediately put in four- 
teen acres of sowed corn. He increased the 
stock to twenty-five cows, and kept them on 
twelve acres, feeding them the sowed corn and 
also cutting his oats green for food. is re- 
ceipts the first yéar were. over $3,000, This 
year he has summered on that same farm 
twenty-seven cows; and he told me the other 
day that his twenty-seven cows would average 
him $100 each from the profit of milk.” 


A LARGE FARM IN ENGLAND, 


The largest farm in England consists of three 
thousand acres, and belongs to a man with the 
Yankee name.of Samnel Jones. In its eultiva- 
tion he follows the ‘‘four course ’’ system, the 
whole extent of the farm being divided into 
four great crops: 750 acres to wheat, 750 to bar- 
ley and oats, 750 to seeds, beans, peas, etc., and 
750 to roots. His live stock is valued as fol- 


$12,000; pigs, $2,500. The oileake and corn 
purchased annually amount to $20,000 and arti- 
ficial fertilizers about $8,000. The entire cost 
of manure,’ in various forms, “used ‘annually 
costs about $15,000. .-Sheep are claimed -asthe 
most profitable stock -he keeps, and from which 
are realized about $20,000 a year, His-income 
from the whole farm, though not stated, can be 
little less thain $50,000 per annum. 
THE ANGORA GOAT! 

A correspondent of the San. Jose (Cal.). Mer- 
cury gives some facts about the increase of 
Angora goats, which are of general interest. 
“Butterfield & Son, on the San Benito, eighteen 


lows : sheep, $85,000; horses, $15,000; bullocks, 
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goats, and’ 2,000 ‘es Lege sh on 
of pure blood... Atehe: sixth Wool 
is fine enough fer all Practical | Mr, 
Butterfield’s sales last year, made in New Y 
averaged eighty cents.a pound for the woo} 
from the grades. J. D. Carr has eleven 
oug ited Atigora bueks, about 100: 

ds, Brom the best info ean 
get, there must be in this state at least 25,009 
grades; from 14 breeds to 68-64ths, and in leg 
than five years there will be a million jp the 
state, 3 

fee SR HOTTEST MONTH, AM A 
The Philadelphia Medical Times presents some 
statistics from observations made in Phiy. 
delphia which go to show that the month 
August, 1872, was the hottest August on record 
for the past eighty-three years. The mean 
temperature was 81.64 degrees, . the highest 
point reached 97% degrees. The average 
mean temperature of the same month for the 
past eighty-three years was 73.38 degrees, and 
the highest mean temperature during all thy 
time was that for the year 1872. 4 
comparison of observations reveals the fact that 
last summer,'as a whole, was the hottest on 
record.. The mean temperature for the thre 
summer months of 1872 was 80.09 degrees ; the 
average for the past eighty-three years, ‘3p 
degrees; and the highest mean daring’ that 
entire period;was that of the year 1872, . 

LUORATIVE EMPLOYMENT, 

Adam Grim, of Jefferson, Wis., who is a most 
successful apiarist, commenced the season last 
spring with two hundred and eighty-fiveswarms 
of bees, and increased the number by swarming 
to six hundred and forty-six. These swarms 
produced to within the fraction of twenty-one 
thousand poands of honey, which sold, strained, 
for four thousand one hundred dollars, The 
Jefferson County Union says: “ We often hear 
woi.en say that there is no remunerative ém- 
ployment for them. Asan answer to this, we 
would state that Mr. Grim has two dar 
who have each taken separate charge of an im- 
portant part of the apiary. Miss Kate Grimhas 
by her skill and: attention the past summer 
earned one thousand. two hundred dollam net 
and Misa Margaret.Grimhaa earned one than. 
sand dollars net.’’ 


Soonm OR LATER e neglected Gol wil: 
develop a constant Cough, Shortnes of 
Breath, Failing Strength, and Wasting of 
Flesh, all symptomatic of some serious Lung 
Affection, which may be avoided or pallisted 
by using in time Dr. Jayne’s 
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OFFER FOR SALE 


j,500,000 ACRES | 
AIRE 1 TIMBER. 


Wisnow Lanps. 


Prices range from $4 


40 years’ credit given 
when desired. 
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TOWN LOTS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


_ at —r Stations. 


‘Government Lands 


silighehad under Homestead 
ait eos both lines of this 
Company. : 
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LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
F LIME, 
FOR GRASS, ie TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factcry, NEWARK, N. J. 
fiend for circular. 


HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


_toui A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


MENHADEN FERTILIZER, 


e300 per Ton. 
This reliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
is now offered on liberal terms to agents or ciuba. 
Send for circulars, containing certificates. 
_ EUREKA FERTILIZING CO., 8 Battery Place, N. Y. 





FUPIIERS 


Before buying, send for our descriptive 


Seed and Plant Catalogue. 
AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren 8t., Boston, Mass. 





BELLS. 
-MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since. 1826; which have acquitéd a reputa- 


tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more a seventy chimes and 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Donble Spiral” 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 











Vegetable, and its operation is-seen and | 
once, It does away. with the Flushed Appear- | 


"Mee caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals | 


ves all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 


a unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 


and by its penta but powerful influenc 
the faded cheek with . ¥ 


- YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


oma noe ruggist and Fancy Stores. Depot, 


11 Warren 8St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 


_ Curved Clamp, 
9} Holds Firmest; 


Metal Journal 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 





“HOOT A'INO AAG 


PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 
“i148 dL SVH_ 


“WIGaain ONILLIS 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS°THE SIM 
LVHLANIHOVA HOLLLS 


VICTOR. 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance.” No uncertain reaction from 
springs. Agents wanted in unoceupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. J 
the Arm, stitute tnd Md 





Awarded first premium at 
Insti ate Fale, iit 

is one the 

widtt important in- 

ventions of the age, 


accuracy. Is used 
entirely indepen- 
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ir antroduction. 
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€nis Machine with present 
every want = — household. or _ work. It 
knits all sizes an eel and toe complete, 
andisa paaens o spurce of amusement to —_ aiies of leisure, as 


well as profit and easy support to those 
ts wanted every where b the I BicKFoRD 
ANA PacEvOeD. 
Broad 





oe either er plain | 
Sock: 


Kwnittine Macuine Company. 
aig ~ 13 gax General Business Supt., 689 


ON30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


Be egy Set adi afetlbet ($12) » Sars Mochine com- 
guaranteed 0} refund 
ress of Machine in 30 days. "ead for for 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 


“LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
supplied to Local Agents for ten years at $1 above cost. 
See circular. Address LYON 8S. M. CO., 

$3 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ee 
‘IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 

GAS, AND WATER, 














+ with Iron ‘and Brass Fittings of every description for 


same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 

INC APPARATUS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Gold street New York. 


JASPER E. CORNINC, 








ys a . 58 Cliff street, New York. Send for. Il- 


dent of the sew- 
Ping mac! and ~ 


New York Safety Steam Power Co., 


330 Courtlansit St., New. York: 
SUPERIOR 
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ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY; 124 Chambers St,, N. Y. 








Fasten your 
Windows 
WITH THE 
REISINGER 
onthe Leck, aut 


Wi i 
mia Wi 
na when sash is down, 
ui Send for circular. 
Cireular and six cop- 


per-bronzed 


" cents, Libel 
inducements to the 


‘Harrisburg, Pa. 
Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 





. PITTSBURGH PA ; 
Double, Single, Muzzle, and Breach Loading | Rifles, Shot- 
Guns, eRevelvers. P Pistols, etc., 3 ev i ne. i, fy or 
boys, at very low prices, Guns, to $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
PAINT, 


Costs Less and will Outwear any Other. 











EXTERIOR 


a” Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommenda- 
tions from owners of the finest residences in the country 
furnished free by the 

AVERILL CHEMIUCALPAINT CoO. 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, o. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


sasubstitute for Soap for all Household purposes except 
washing clothes. 


for Cleaning your House this Spring will save tbe labor of 
one cleaner. 


SAPOLIO 


will not injure or discolor Paint, but restores color and 
brightness, Try it. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Windows without water, and saves the trouble of 
removing curtains and carpets. 


SAPOLIO 


brightens Knives at same time they are washed, saving 
time and labor. Use it, 


SAPOLIO 


Clean’ Bath’ Tubs, Tables, Floors, etc., quicker and 
better than Soap. “Try it on. . 


SAPOL!IO 


Polishes Tin, Brass, Copper, and all Metal Wares, render- 
ing them as'| them as bright as new. povet actos 


SAPOLIO 


for Washing Dishes and Glassware is invaluable. Cheaper 
than Soap. Sasa’: 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains from Marble Mantels, Tables, and Statn- 
ary, from Hard-finished Walls, and from China and Por- 
celain. 10 cents. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains and Grease from Carpets and other Woyen 

‘DEPOT---20 PARK PLACE, N. Ye 
F. E. SMITH & CO’S 

Crashed White Weal 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
after reading tie 2d adv. need any one 
RADWAY'S READY ta OURE FOR 
AIN, 
It fucthe frat eal 
The Only Pain Remedy 
that instantly sto: ee most ex 
Bog gto tr a yee 


IN FROM ama. 4 TWENEY MINOT, 


matter hew vio! the 
RHEUMATIO. Bot siad {aare Oriepled, Rervous, 
Neuralgic, or p1 " Bezidden, fate, Ore suffer, 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
WILL AFFORD EASE. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE 
INFLAMMATION. Of TH HE f pow —_ 
CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
&ORE THROAT, DIFFIOULT BR REATH Ge HEART. 
HYSTERIOS, croup’ 


IPHTHERIA. 
| INFLUENZA. 
BEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, © * ae 


LG@ia, RHEUMATISM. 


COLD CHILLS, AGUE C 
The apali 
or be ah ion an ot the Hendy Be Roties os the part 
Twenty dr half a tumbler ef water will in a 
Pte, oe i a eae 
RRHOA, s PYSENTERY, "00 COLIC, IN. THE 
Tr a r bottle of ef 
way's Ready e eke ‘lem. A A few drops 
r revent sickness 


water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a stimulant. 
FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AG is 
— aremedial a See geet ori that Tio will care Yeret 
gue and al other Mal Lo gi 
y AVS PILLS po ice nee Fever, idea READY RE- 

80 quic! 7 
F. Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! - BEAUTY! 


G AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INCREASE 0 
ores AND WEIGHT—CLEAR KIN ND BEAU. 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARLAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES, 50 
QUICK. 80 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY: UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. . 


Bow. drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN .RE- 
ENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 


wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial.  Serofula, Consumption, 
egy Bone Se 
; : “tn. the an 
other parts of the , Bore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges © and the 
worst forms of _ ~} 
Fever Sores, Scald Hes Ring. Worm, 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, 


Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakenip and dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, ss. of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, ~— within the 
curative range of wonder Modern 
ae and a few days’ use will prove to 
ony pees — it for either of these forms 

f disease its potent power to cure them. 

daily becom! 

with pale day that es , reseed, Ne the rene 
aa ag ree Be Bg repairs the 
with ne as Seotths. blood— 
tnd this the f SARSAPARIL Tx fom ani does secure 
cure is certain; for when once this remedy commences 
fea work of purification, and suceeeds in @ 


its repairs will be 
tbe i bala 


» appe 

No only — the SARSAPARILLIAN Rove vere excel all 

known rem Cg e cure of Chronic, Scrofu- 

lous, Gonetation and Skin Diseases; but it is the only 
positive cure 


Kidney & een > wlll be ne 


k- ° 
with substances like the white of an egg or 
white silk, + 5 te banedst dene morbid, cb 


pricking, burning sana 
Price $1 per Seda 


sSloranty cont and 
forthe = of Beerteset 
Bowel Ss adder, Nervous. 
ote hee, Billous euivenean dicstons of the 
pera —~ HF Derangemen its of the Internal 


effect a seamve. cure, 
m ---+t,4 o marenry. mttacels, oF 6 


ous drugs. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Deerdere of the Digestive 




















sip Se omigg 
Genes "Bai" = POPR EY AND TRUE: 


fend 
Warren &t., New York. 
wilt be sent you, 











ou os EXERCISE. 


SS, toms 
— HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA €O., 
550 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTORY WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 


INCLUDING 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS, 


SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, TRIPLE PLATED 
UPON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR. 


ALL GOODS BEARING THE TRADE MARK 
1847—ROGERS BROS.—XII. 
ARE PLATED AS ABOVE, 

Trade 











Frade Mark 
FOR FoR 
nee opiate 
4 kel 
Wate as, Silver. 
SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH - PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and 
the Best Article made. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





ote letter-tamp to RADWAY & O0,, No. 32+ 
worth t a 


--SILVER--- 
Fine Electro Plate. 





Corham Mfg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. lL, 

Wholesale Rooms: 

NO. 1 BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adaptéd 
te all household uses; alse to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 


For an Agency address 
ALL. SONS 
«WALLACE & SONS, 








wut HE ICE KIN 






Medal of special 
sition, 1872, and all 
throughout the 


is the only real Re’ 
= 2S oe 





r, Liki 

¢ will p every d 

opie food longer, dryer, and better 

use, an not consume half the amoun ice, 

cmt are some of its advantages over all others: 
ist. It saves Fifty per cent, of Ice over all other 


ae 

ot 3 with ppt tinn T can freeze a pan of water into 

. It poduoes. a dry, cold temperature in the Pro- 
4th. It will produce a temperature of ri aaa 1 

Gomes oes in the he warmest days of su: S ~~ 

the ober will not partake of the taste or smell of 


ns The Refrigerator is divided into two separate and 
7th. The ice Re Ring is one of the best refrigerators for 


coolin 
igerator is one of the finest 


eth, Sembinea with the 
Water 
can easily be kept sweet 
from the Ice. 


Sth. The Prov 

ond sion eS 

1 - cests no more ait ns the ee 
into suitable for Hotels, 

ts, Saloons, Steamboats, Grocers, Butchers, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM OF 
The ICE KING REFRIGERATOR M’f’s Co., 












Res 
and 





No, 1184 Broadway, between 28th and 2th sts. 







THE INDEPENDENT. * 


R. R. R. SILVER-PLATED WARE. FREEMAN & BURR, CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


Sprinc 
PRING 


the Present aoe 
ationg and © 


[April 17, 1873, , 


138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Sprrine tg $5, $10. 
Bp tattoass $15, $20. 1 
VERCOATS, $25, $30. : 


_eeeuan & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting attention to their New and 


Elegant Selections pe 


or Stock pa aapeary all the nage by ie and Fabrics in qualities and co!ors for all oceu. 





‘ders for g: 


Suits, $10,-$15. 
Surrs, 320, 330. 
UITS, $40, $50. 


ERS 
it MAIL. 


ccasions, ts te 
irections for ordering BY. MAIL furnished Paur on application, 


at very short notice and at moderate prices, 


Boys’ Surrs, 3 5,38. A i 
Boys Surts, $10, $12. 
oys’ Suits, 315, $20. 


FREBMAN & BURRS New System For SeiF-MEAsurE, of which thousands ove 
themselves, enables parties in any part of the country to order direct from them, 
with the Certainty of Receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE, 
RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of ' 
Goods, Illustrated Book of Fasbions, and Price-List sent Free on application, 








DEVE ONS cae, 


E bave now on hand the largest 
ever offered by one house in the city, an 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout, at wholesale prices, 


The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People's Line 


Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORDp,-o2 


ee ction in p 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, “ 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 


130 and 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 


t 5 


d dost designs for furnishing Houses throughout — 
prices. 


on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. ; 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Entrance 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 


FOURTH ATINUD, er 


near A, 8. Stewart & Co. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute 
Lis Daanieanedads E. Hae & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., on pdioriiran Sane Weems 





GOLD’S 


Sanitary Heater 


(Pat, Aug. Ist, 1871.) 





For Warming Dwellings, Churches, 


Schools, etc. 
THE BEST HEATER IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
Ithasthe largest amount of heating, surface.<3¥ie | will 
from dust and 
Tee rhonred surfaces. The ts caunl re- 


spects Heat. It an 
aintor, controlling the “drat, the at 
= and Ley dew a ri 
ans ce It ot of Reavy “re c a 
orfa 4 F 
HOT. AIR Furnace. 

REFERENCES: 


OLM Stamford, Conn. 
ean Hort Ea ig, Bout Norwalk, Conn, 
. J. SMITE, lo idence, R. 
on, T. B. Buruae, Norwalk, Coun, 
who have tested these 
pd pi peor ee poten tey eerceuaiy 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE COLD HEATING CO., 
105 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


‘ ALCINED MAGNESIA 
tates free ee from aopleasant ny and three times the stren 
o! 
Th ow World's Fair ‘our First Premium Silver 
Metals have been erarded Was being the best in the 


market, 
keepers, by 








AD Gin wishes 
A Mabe ate! S eS a ‘ 
0 


ess, 
Post-office Box n 
will be sent free by return mail. 


Che Independent. 


TERMS OF “SUBSCRIPTION. 











BY MAIL, T73 for r § Bumbers, in adyanee, 


“ 238 ° “ : . sect mat 


If delivered in New Fert 20 cents per year additional, 
Bingle copies 1 4 cen! 


PAPERS are roorded explicit order is 
ceived by the a2 publidhe for their cit discon pinuance, and deni 


t of all arrearages is made as required OF Oe 
ona nam ed es ~ iain books without 


ested to note @ 
ri aay an L Bows. forward weal 
with or without further 


chee * yal iperepaie 

Fo Ri PTS for money remitted 
subscriptions are attached to the wrapper of the _ 

but when 8 postae-stamp is received the receipt 


our Agents 
tisements. 


PaON LOW & 00. No, 188 bad an 
ions and 
acme C. T nowatt 
and Proprieter, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER _DECISIONS, 





pe Any person who takes a paper rerularly from from the 
wink oie Se nether, directed nate or anoth- 
er’s, or wi MH hes or not—is respot- 
sible paymen' 

i» pers ee ee oh tas wckiiner meee 
m 

at until payment made, and collect the whole 
apa: Sour paper is taken from the of 
Gi ne courts bave decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the Cate 
remov' and leaving ¢ uncaed for, is 

facie of intentional fraud. : 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH eee 


Te ssa abe are beimen ste o 


time. ........ ses. 


eS montis) .-2 enesensesesers a, 


ne (Eelve } Je seco: gree Ts, ae gE 














7 te SOMAS 4. HUSBAND, area 





are | 


RPS aPESERESE 


poe Norices..Owe Doan Pen AcaTs Lilt), 








a 
aa 


ee 


ee er 







